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MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir we accept general encomium 
and popular demand as criteria of 
excellence, it is evident that Mr. 
Froude must be the first historian of 
the period. ‘That, with a vivid pen, 
he possesses a style at once clear and 
graphic ; that his fulness of knowledge 
and skill in description are excep- 
tional; that his phrase is brilliant, 
his analysis keen, and that with ease 
and spirit, grace and energy, pictorial 
and passionate power, he combines 
consummate art in imagery and dic- 
tion, we have been told so often and 
by so many writers that it would seem 
churlish not to accord him very high 
merit. Then, too, Mr. Froude is very 
much in earnest. Whatever he does 
he does with all his might, and in his 
enthusiasm often fairly carries his rea- 
der along with him, 

But, in common with those who 
seek, not literary excitement, but the 
facts of history, we go at once to the 
vital question, Is the work truthful ? 
Is it impartial? If not, its author’s 
gifts are perverted, his attainments 
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abused, and their fruits, so bright and 
attractive to the eye, are filled with 
ashes. 

Impartial! Difficult indeed, is the 
attainment of that admirable equili- 
brium of judgment which secures per- 
fect fairness of decision, and whose 
essential condition precedent is the 
thorough elimination of personal pre- 
ference and party prejudice. And 
here is the serious obstacle in writing 
a history of England; for there are 
few, very few, of the great historical 
questions of the sixteenth century that 
have not left to us living men of to- 
day a large legacy of hopes, doubts, 
and prejudices—nowhere so full of 
vitality as in England, and in coun- 
tries of English tongue. Not that 
we mean to limit such a difficulty to 
one nation or to one period; for it 
is not certain that we free ourselves 
from the spell of prejudice by tak- 
ing refuge in a more remote age. 
It might be thought that, in propor- 
tion as we go back toward antiquity, 
leaving behind us to-day’s interests, 
the historian’s impartiality would be- 
come perfect. And yet, there are few 
writers of whom even this is true. Re- 
verting historically to the cradle of 
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Christianity, 1t cannot be asserted of 
Gibbon. 

Nor can it be said even of modern 
historians of nations long extinct, in 
common with which one might sup- 
pose the people of this century had 
not a single prejudice. Take, for in- 
stance, all the English historians of 
ancient Greece, whose works (that 
of Grote being an honorable excep- 
tion) are so many political pamphlets 
arguing for oligarchy against demo- 
cracy, elevating Sparta at the sacri- 
fice of Athens, and thrusting at a 
modern republic through the greatest 
of the Hellenic commonwealths. If 
Merivale is thought to treat Roman 
history with impartiality, the same 
cannot be said of many modern Eu- 
ropean writers, who, disguising mo- 
dern politics in the ancient toga and 
helmet, cannot discuss the Roman 
imperial period without attacking the 
Ceesars of Paris, St. Petersburg, and 
Berlin. 

The great religious questions which 
agitated England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are not dead. They still live, 
and for the Anglican, the Puritan, and 
the Catholic have all the deep inte- 
rest of a family history. It might, 
therefore, be unreasonable to demand 
from Mr. Froude a greater degree of 
dispassionate inquiry and calm treat- 
ment cf subjects that were “ burning 
questions” in the days of Henry and 
Elizabeth, than we find in Milman 
and Gillies, when they discuss the 
political life of Athens and Lacede- 
mon. So far from exacting it, we 
‘should be disposed to be most liberal 
iin the allowance of even a strongly 
expressed bias. But after granting 
all this, and even more, we might yet 
not unreasonably demand a system 
which is not a paradox, a show at 
least of fairness, and a due regard 
for the proprieties of historical treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Froude’s first four volumes pre- 
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sent the history of half the reign of 
Henry VIII., a prince “chosen by 
Providence to conduct the Reforma- 
tion,” and abolish the iniquities of the 
papal system. 

The historical Tudor king known 
of all men before the advent of Mr. 
Froude with his modern appliances 
of hero-worship and muscular Chris- 
tianity, “melted so completely” in 
our new historian’s hands that his 
despotism, persecution, diplomatic as- 
sassinations, confiscations, divorces, 
legalized murders, bloody vagrancy 
laws, tyranny over conscience, and 
the blasphemous assumption of spi- 
ritual supremacy are made to appear 
as the praiseworthy measures of an 
ascetic monarch striving to regenerate 
his country and save the world. 

There was such a sublimity of im- 
pudence in a paradox presented with 
so much apparently sincere vehemence 
that most readers were struck with 
dumb astonishment. A fascinated 
few declared the deodorized infamy 
perfectly pure. Some, pleased with 
pretty writing, were delighted with 
poetic passages about “ daisies,” and 
“destiny,” “wild spirits” and “ Au- 
gust suns” that “shone in autumn.” 
Many liked its novelty, some admired 
its daring, and some there were who 
looked upon the thing as an enor- 
mous joke. All these formed the great 
body of readers. 

Others there were, though, who de- 
clined to accept results which were 
violations of morality, and verdicts 
against evidence obtained by syste- 
matic vilification of some of the best, 
and the elevation of some of the worst 
men who ever lived, and by a blind 
idolatry incapable of discerning flaw 
or stain in the unworthy object of its 
worship ; who saw Mr. Froude’s mul- 
tifarious ignorance of matters essen- 
tial for a historian to know, and his 
total want of that judicial quality of 
mind, without which no one, even 
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though possessed of all knowledge, 
can ever be an historian. They re- 
solved that such an historical system 
as this was a nuisance to be abated, 
and that the new and unworthy man- 
worship should be put an end to. Ac- 
cordingly the idol was smashed ; * and 
in the process, the idol’s historian left 
so badly damaged as to render his 
future availability highly problemati- 
cal. 

The Scotch treatment was of in- 
stant efficacy ; for we find Mr. Froude 
coming to his work on the fifth vo- 
lume in chastened frame of mind 
and an evidently corrected demeanor. 
He narrates the reigns of Mary and 
Edward VI. with style and tone sub- 
dued, and in what musicians designate 
as tempo moderato. 

With the seventh volume we reach 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
We opened it with some curiosity ; for 
it was understood from Mr. Froude, 
at the outset of his historical career, 
that he intended to present Elizabeth 
as “a great nature destined to remould 
the world,” and that he was prepared 
to visit with something like astonish- 
ment and unknown pangs all who 
should dare question the immaculate 
purity of her virtue. It is not im- 
probable that the contemplation of 
the strewn and broken fragments of 
the paternal idol materially modified 
this purpose—a change on which Mr. 
Froude must more than once have 
fervently congratulated himself as he 
gradually penetrated deeper into the 
treasures of the State paper collec- 
tions, and stared with stiffened jaw at 
the astounding revelations of Siman- 
cas. 

We need not wonder that the his- 
torian altered his programme; and 
that instead of going on to the “ death 
of Elizabeth,” to record the horrors 
of that most horrible of death-bed 


*See Edinburgh Review for January and Octo- 
ber, 1858. 
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scenes, he should close his work with 
the wreck of the Spanish Armada. 

The researches of our American 
historian, Motley, were terribly da- 
maging to Elizabeth; and in the pre- 
paration of his seventh volume, Mr. 
Froude comes upon discoveries so 
fatal to her that he is evidently glad 
to drep his showy narrative and fill 
his pages with letters of the Spanish 
ambassador, who gives simple but 
wonderfully vivid pictures of scenes at 
the English court. 

Future historians will doubtless take 
heed how they associate with the re- 
putation of the sovereign any glory 
they may claim for England under 
Elizabeth, remembering that she was 
ready to marry Leicester notwith- 
standing her strong suspicion, too 
probably assurance, of his crime, (Amy 
Robsart’s murder,) and that in the lan- 
guage of one of Mr. Froude’s Eng- 
lish critics, “ She was thus in the eye 
of heaven, which judges by the intent 
and not the act, nearer than English- 
men would like to believe to the guilt 
of an adulteress and a murderess.” 

But Mr. Froude plucks up courage, 
and, true to his first love, while ap- 
pearing to handle Elizabeth with cruel 
condemnation, treats her with real 
kindness. 

We have all heard of Alcibiades 
and his dog, and of what befell that 
animal, Mr. Froude assumes an air 
of stern severity for those faults of 
Elizabeth for which concealment is 
out of the question—her mean par- 
simony, her insincerity, her cruelty, 
her matchless mendacity—while in- 
dustriously concealing or artistically 
draping her more repulsive offences. 

But we have not started out to 
treat Mr. Froude’s work as a whole. 
A chorus of repudiation from the most 
opposite schools of criticism has so 
effectually covered his attempted apo- 
theosis of 2 bad man with ridicule and 
contempt that no further remark need 
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be made on that subject. As to Eli- 
zabeth, the less said the better, if we 
are friendly to her memory. 

Careful perusal of Mr. Froude’s 
first six volumes will convince any 
competent judge that he is not a 
historian, but, as yet, only in training 
to become one. He plunged into a 
great historical subject without the re- 
quisite knowledge or the necessary 
preparation. In his earlier volumes 
his very defective knowledge of all 
history before the sixteenth century 
led him into the most grotesque blun- 
ders — errors in general and in de- 
tails, in geography, jurisprudence, ti- 
tles, offices, and military affairs. So 
far from meriting the compliment paid 
him, of accurate knowledge, acquired 
in the “course of his devious theo- 
logical career,” of the tenets and pe- 
culiar observances of the leading reli- 
gious sects, it is precisely in such 
matters that he seriously fails in accu- 
racy. 

With a half-grasp of his material, 
Mr. Froude totally fails to make it 
up into an interesting consecutive 
narrative. He lacks, too, the all-im- 
portant power of generalization, and, 
as has been aptly remarked, handles 
a microscope skilfully, but is appa- 
rently unable to see through a tele- 
scope. Heroic and muscular, his over 
haste to produce some startling result 
came near wrecking him in the morn- 
ing of his career. 

While his work was in course of 
publication, our historian wrote from 
Simancas a sensational article for /7a- 
ser's Magazine, in which he announc- 
ed some astounding historical disco- 
veries, which only a few weeks later 
he was only too glad to recall. The 
trouble was that he had totally mis- 
understood the Spanish documents on 
which his discovery was grounded. 

Along with his apparent incapacity 
for sound and impartial judgment, 
there is an evident inability in Mr. 
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Froude to distinguish the relative va- 
lue of different state papers, and the 
most striking proof that he is still in 
his apprenticeship as a writer of his- 
tory, is his indiscriminate acceptance 
of written authorities of a certain 
class. Historical results long since 
settled by the unanimous testimony 
of Camden, Carte, and Lingard, the 
three great English historians of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and _nine- 
teenth centuries respectively, are thrust 
aside by Mr. Froude and made to 
give way to some ms. of doubtful va- 
lue or questionable authenticity. The 
term “ original document” magically 
invests every writing falling into his 
hands with all the attributes of truth. 
When he finds a paper three hundred 
years old, he gives it speech and sets 
it up as an oracle. Nor can the si- 
mile be arrested here; for, treating his 
oracle with the tyrannic familiarity of 
a heathen priest, the paper Mumbo 
Jumbo must speak as ordered, or else 
be sadly cuffed. It is a puerile idea 
to imagine that when the historian 
has found a mass of original historical 
papers, his labor of investigation is 
ended, and he has but to transcribe, 
to put his personages on the stage, 
let them act and declaim as these 
writings relate, and thus place before 
the reader the truthful portrait of 
bygone times. Far from it. It is at 
this point that his work really begins. 
He must ascertain by comparison, 
by sifting of evidence, by many pre- 
cautions, who lies and who speaks 
truth. In matters of Elizabethan di- 
plomacy, for instance, the truth floats 
not on the surface. A royal dispatch 
gives orders, but it does not give mo- 
tives. And even if the motives are 
stated, is it certain they are truly 
stated? A minister is explicit as to 
what he wishes done; but he does not 
say why he wants it done, nor what re- 
sults he looks for. Cases numberless 
will suggest themselves as to the difficul- 
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ties of such documents, Very few of 
these difficulties have any terrors for 
Mr. Froude. Commencing his inves- 
tigation with his theory perfected, it 
is with him a mere choice of papers. 
Swift is the fate of facts not suiting his 
theory. Somuch the worse for them, if 
they are not what he would have them 
to be; they are cast forth into outer 
darkness. 

Mr. Froude has fine perceptive and 
imaginative faculties—admirable gifts 
for literature, but not for history. 
Precious, if history depended on fic- 
tron, not on fact. Invaluable, if his- 
toric truth were subjective. Above 
all price, where the literary artist has 
the privilege of evolving from the 
inner depths of his own consciousness 
the virtues or the vices wherewith it 
suits him to endow his characters. 
But alas! otherwise utterly fatal, be- 
cause historic truth is eminently ob- 
jective. 

It is well said that to be a good 
historical student, a man should not 
find it in him to desire that any his- 
torical fact should be otherwise than 
itis. Now, we cannot consent to a 
lower standard in logic and morality 
for the historian than for the student ; 
and thus testing Mr. Froude, it is not 
pleasant to contemplate his sentence 
when judged by stern votaries of 
truth. For we have a well-grounded 
belief that not only is it possible for 
Mr. Froude to desire an historical 
fact to be otherwise than it is, but 
that he is capable of carrying that 
desire into effect. It is idle to talk 
of the judicial quality of an historian 
who scarcely puts on a semblance of 
impartiality. 

In matters of state, Mr. Froude is 
a pamphleteer; in personal questions 
he is an advocate. He holds a brief 
for Henry. He holds a brief against 
Mary Stuart. He is the most effec- 
tive of advocates, for he fairly throws 
himself into his case. He is the 
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friend or the enemy of all the per- 
sonages in his history. Their failure 
and their success affect his spirits and 
his style. He rejoices with them or 
weeps with them. There are some 
whose misfortunes uniformly make 
him sad. There are others over 
whose calamities he becomes radiant. 
He has no unerring standard of jus- 
tice, no ethical principle which esti- 
mates actions as they are in them- 
selves, and not in the light of sympa- 
thy or repulsion. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Froude makes up an attrac- 
tive-looking page. Foot-notes and 
citations in quantity, imposing capi- 
tals and inverted commas, like little 
flags gayly flying, all combine to give 
it a typographical vivacity truly charm- 
ing. Great as are his rhetorical re- 
sources, he does not despise the cun- 
ning devices of print. Quotation- 
marks are usually supposed to convey 
to the reader the conventional assur- 
ance that they include the precise 
words of the text. But Mr. Froude’s 
system is not so commonplace. He 
inserts therein language of his own, 
and in all these cases his use of au- 
thorities is not only dangerous but 
deceptive. He has a way of placing 
some of the actual words of a docu- 
ment in his narrative in such a man- 
ner as totally to pervert their sense. 
The historian who truthfully conden- 
ses a page into a paragraph saves la- 
bor for the reader; but Mr. Froude 
has a trick of giving long passages in 
quotation-marks without sign of alte- 
ration or omission, which we may or 
may not discover from a note to be 
“ abridged.” 

Other objectionable manipulations 
of Mr. Froude are the joining toge- 
ther of two distinct passages of a do- 
cument, and entirely changing their 
original sense; the connection of two 
phrases from two different authorities 
and connecting them as one; and the 
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tacking of irresponsible or anonymous 
authorities to one that is responsible, 
concealing the first, and avowing the 
last. 

Then his texts, and the rapid bold- 
ness with which he disposes of them ; 
cutting, trimming, clipping, provided 
only that he produce an animated dia- 
logue or picturesque effect which may 
cause the reader to exclaim, “ How 
beautifully Mr. Froude writes!” “ What 
a painter!” “His book is as interest- 
ing as a novel!” And so it is; for 
the excellent reason that it is written 
precisely as novels are written, and 
mainly depends for its interest upon 
the study of motives. A superior 
novelist brings characters before us in 
startling naturalness—his treatment, 
of course, being subjective, not objec- 
tive; arbitrary, not historical. Mr. 
Froude, with his great skill in depict- 
ing individual character and particu- 
lar events, follows the novel-writer’s 
method, and may be said to be the 
originator of what we may designate 
as the “ psychological school ” of his- 
tory. This power gives him an im- 
mense advantage over all other histo- 
rians. 

i While they are burning the mid- 
night lamp in the endeavor to detect 
the springs of action by the study of 
every thing that can throw light upon 
the action itself, he has only to look 
through the window which, like unto 
other novelists, he has constructed in 
the bosom of every one of his cha- 
racters, to show us their most secret 
thoughts and aspirations. One may 
open any of Mr. Froude’s volumes at 
random and find an exemplification 
of what is here stated. Here is one: 


“‘Tt was not thus that Mary Stuart had 
hoped to meet her brother. His head sent 
home from the border, or himself brought 
back a living prisoner, with the dungeon, 
the scaffold, and the bloody axe—these were 
the images which a few weeks or days be- 
fore she had associated with the next ap- 
pearance of her father’s son. Her feelings 
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had undergone no change; she hated him 
with the hate of hell; but the more deep-set 
passion paled for the moment before a thirst 
for revenge.” (Vol. viii. p. 267.) 


Here are depicted the tumultuous 
workings of a wicked heart ; its hopes, 
fears, passions—nay, even the very 
images that float before the mind’s 
eye. And this Mr. Froude asks us to 
accept for history—ascertained fact. 

Our historian takes unprecedent- 
ed liberties with texts and citations. 
Now he totally ignores what a gi- 
ven person says on an important 
occasion. Now he puts a speech of 
his own into the mouth of the same 
character, Passages cited from cer- 
tain documents cannot be found there, 
and other documents referred to have 
no existence. Ina word, Mr. Froude 
trifles with his readers and plays with 
his authorities, as some people play 
with cards, 

There are not many passages of 
Mr. Froude’s work free from some 
one of these serious objections. ‘To 
specify them would require at least as 
much matter as he uses ; for he offends 
as often in suppression as in assertion. 


Nevertheless, to the extent of our li- 


mited space we will point out a few, 
and as Mr. Froude’s early volumes 
have been so amply commented upon, 
we will confine our examination to the 
latter half of the work, with special 
reference to his treatment of 


MARY STUART. 


Most historians begin at the begin- 
ning. But our latest historical school 
has resources heretofore unknown, 
and quietly anticipates that ordinary 
point of departure. Mary Stuart is 
fermally brought on to Mr. Froude’s 
historical stage in the middle of the 
seventh volume, and the reader might 
be supposed to take up her story 
without a single preconceived opin- 
ion. Doubtless, the average reader 
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does so take it up, unsuspicious of the 
fact that his judgment is already fet- 
tered and led captive. In volume 
iv. p. 208, Mary of Guise is describ- 
ed as lifting her baby out of the cradle, 
in order that Sir Ralph Sadlier “ might 
admire its health and loveliness.” 

** Alas! for the child,” says Mr. Froude ; 
“born in sorrow and nurtured in treachery ! 
It grew to be Mary Stuart; and Sir Ralph 


Sadlier lived to sit on the commission which 
investigated the murder of Darnley.” 


There is nothing very startling in 
this. The reader’s mind absorbs the 
statement, and goes on. In the next 
volume, (vol. v. p. 57,) while deeply 
interested in the military operations 
of the Duke of Somerset, we are told 
en passant ; 

‘‘Thursday he again advanced over the 
ground where, fourteen years later, Mary 
Stuart, the object of his enterprise, practic- 
ed archery with Bothweil ten days after her 
husband’s murder.”’ 


Consummately artistic! 

The reader has not yet reached Ma- 
ry Stuart; her history is not yet com- 
menced ; he supposes his mind, as re- 
gards her, to be a mere blank page, and 
yet our historian has already contrived 
to inscribe upon the blank page two 
facts, namely, she was the murderess of 
Darnley, and she was guilty of adul- 
tery with Bothwell. No evidence 
has been offered, no argument pre- 
sented. With graceful and almost 
careless disinvoltura, Mr. Froude has 
merely alluded to two incidents, one 
of which is a fable, and lo! the 
case against Mary Stuart is com- 
plete. For these are the two great 
accusations upon which the entire 
controversy hinges, a controversy 
that has raged for three centuries. 
Very clever! Very clever indeed! 

Give but slight attention to Mr. 
Froude’s system and you will find 
that his treatment of the historical cha- 
racters he dislikes is after the recipe 
of Figaro: “Calomniez, calomniez, 
il en reste toujours quelque chose ;” 
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and that under the sentimentality of 
his “summer seas,” “ pleasant moun- 
tain breezes,” “ murmuring streams,” 
“autumnal suns,” patriotic longings, 
and pious reveries, there is a vein 
of persistent and industrious cunning 
much resembling that of Mr. Harold 
Skimpole, who is a perfect child in 
all matters concerning money, who 
knows nothing ofits value, who “loves 
to see the sunshine, loves to hear the 
wind blow ; loves to watch the chang- 
ing lights and shadows ; loves to hear 
the birds, those choristers in nature’s 
great cathedral”—but, meantime, 
keeps a sharp look-out for the main 
chance. 

Indirection and insinuation are ef- 
fective weapons never out of Mr. 
Froude’s hands. In an allusion or 
remark, dropped apparently in the 
most careless manner, he will, as we 
see, lay the foundation of a system 
of attack one or two volumes off and 
many years in historical advance of 
his objective point. In like manner, 
at page 272, vol. i., we are told “ three 
years later, when the stake recom- 
menced its hateful activity under the 
auspices of Sir Thomas More’s fana- 
ticism.” Thus the way is prepared 
for the accusation of personal cruelty, 
which Mr. Froude strives, in vol. ii., 
to lay at More’s door. More’s great- 
ness and beautiful elevation of cha- 
racter are evidently unpleasant sub- 
jects for our historian, and he grudg- 
ingly yields him a credit which he 
seeks to sweep away in the charge of 
religious persecution, specifying four 
particular cases; those of Philipps, 
Field, Bilney, and Bainham. 

These cases have been taken up 
seriatim by a competent critic, (the 
reader curious to see them may con- 
sult the appendix to the October 
number Ldinburgh Review 1858,) 
who demonstrates that Mr. Froude’s 
pretended authorities du mof tell the 
story he undertakes to put in their 
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mouth, and that he is guilty of such 
perversions as are exceedingly damag- 
ing to his reputation. 

In introducing Mary Stuart, Mr. 
Froude vouchsafes no information 
whatever concerning her mind, man- 
ners, disposition, or education. It is 
certainly desirable to know something 
of the early years and mental develop- 
ment of a character destined to fill so 
prominent a part in the great events 
of the period, and to become one of 
the most interesting personages in his- 
tory. She is thus presented: “ She 
was not yet nineteen years old; but 
mind and body had matured amidst 
the scenes in which she passed her 
girlhood.” (Vol. vii. p. 268.) This 
is at once a very remarkable state- 
ment and a mild specimen of Mr. 
Froude’s command of ambiguous lan- 
guage. Very close and philosophical 
observers have, we think, already no- 
ticed the phenomenon indicated ; and 
although it might not at once occur 
to every one that young girls usually 
mature amidst the scenes of their girl- 
hood, yet it was hardly worth the ef- 
fort of a philosophic historian to give 
us information so trite. But we sus- 
pect Mr. Froude of a deeper mean- 
ing, namely, that mind and body 
were then—at eighteen years—matur- 
ed, and had attained their full growth. 
It means that, or it is mere twaddle. 

Thus, we are to understand that 
Mary Stuart, at the tender age of 
eighteen, was abnormal and mon- 
Strous, 

Mr. Froude drives his entering 
wedge so noiselessly that you are 
scarce aware of it, and in the deve- 
lopment of the story he strains all his 
faculties to paint the Queen of Scots, 
not only as the worst and most aban- 
dovsd of women, but as absolutely 
destitute of human semblance in her 
superhuman wickedness. That such 
is the effect of his portraiture, is well 
expressed by an English critic—a 
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friend of Mr. Froude, but not of 
Mary: “A being so earthly, sensual, 
and devilish seems almost beyond the 
proportions of human nature.” (Lon- 
don Zimes, September 26th, 1866.) 

Mr. Froude then gives us a por- 
trait of the young Scottish queen, in 
which he says, “In the deeper and 
nobler emotions she had neither share 
nor sympathy ;” and herein, Mr. 
Froude explains, “lay the difference 
between the Queen of Scots and Eli- 
zabeth.” Again we must regret that 
our author has told us nothing of 
Mary Stuart’s youth, so that we might 
judge this matter for ourselves. Her 
life in France was by no means devoid 
of interest. She was admired and be- 
loved by all. She had reigned there 
as queen, and young as she was, her 
opinions were respected in high coun- 
cils. 

Throckmorton, a clever and expe- 
rienced diplomatist, was near Mary in 
France, for many years, and, with the 
fullest means of information, advised 
Elizabeth day by day concerning her. 
She is the subject of scores of his dis- 
patches, with none of which, how- 
ever, are we favored by Mr. Froude. 
Throckmorton thus announces to Ce- 
cil Mary’s condition after the death 
of King Francis: 

**He departed to God, leaving as heavy 
and dolorous a wife as of good right she had 
reason to be, who, by long watching with 
him during his sickness, and by painful dili- 
gence about him, especially the issue there- 


of, is not in the best time of her body, but 
without danger.” 


But Mr. Froude, who is ready to 
reveal for our entertainment the in- 
most thoughts of this “ dolorous wife,” 
enlightens us with the sole information 
that “ Mary was speculating before 
the body was cold on her next choice.” 
Throckmorton, all unconscious of the 
annoyance he must give a nineteenth 
century historian, again writes to Ce- 
cil: 
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**Since her husband’s death she hath 
shown, and so continueth, that she is of 
great wisdom for her years, modesty, and 
also of great judgment in the wise hand- 
ling herself and her matters, which, increas- 
ing in her with her years, cannot but turn to 
her commendation, reputation, honor, and 
great profit to her country.” 


He continues: 


**T see her behavior to be such, and her 
wisdom and queenly modesty so great, in 
that she thinketh herself not too wise, but is 
content to be ruled by good counsel and 
wise men.” 


As a general rule, Mr. Froude is not 
economical of “birth, parentage, and 
education” essays. Yet, while manag- 
ing to bestow them on very secon- 
dary personages, he has none for Mary 
Stuart. Latimer and John Knox are 
favored in this respect, and even to the 
bastard son of Henry VIII.—“the 
young Marcellus,” as Mr. Froude 
proudly calls him—are devoted near- 
ly three full pages of gushing enthu- 
siasm concerning his youthful disposi- 
tions and early studies. He was, alas! 
“illegitimate, unfortunately ;” “ du¢ 
of beauty and noble promise.” (Vol. i. 
364-6.) 

Soon we see the resources of the 
psychological school. Mr. Froude 
informs us (vol. vii. p. 369) that Mary 
was going to Scotlahd “to use her 
charms as a spell;” “to weave the 
fibres of a conspiracy ;” to “hide her 
purpose until the moment came,” and 
“ with a purpose as fixed as the stars 
to trample down the reformation.” 

Had it been possible for Mr. Froude 
to produce one word of testimony 
from France concerning Mary Stuart’s 
youth that was not of respect, praise, 
aad admiration, from friend or foe, he 
surely would not have failed to cite it. 

In this dilemma, he quotes Ran- 
dolph, (vol. vii. p. 369,) to show “ her 
craft and deceit ;” adding, “ Such was 
Mary Stuart when, on the 14th of 
August, she embarked for Scotland.” 

But Randolph at that time had 
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never seen Mary Stuart, and the date 
of his letter cited by Mr. Froude is 
October 27th. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes interesting to know 
what Randolph’s opinion of Mary 
really was before she left France. 
Randolph writes to Cecil, August oth, 
referring to Mary’s preparations for 
departure, “ That will be a stout ad- 
venture for a sick, crazed woman.” 

Even for a sea voyage, Mr. Froude 
continues to prefer a microscope to a 
telescope. ‘The consequence is, that 
out of an escort of Mary’s three uncles, 
all her ladies, including the four Marys, 
more than a hundred French noble- 
men, the Mareschal d’Amville, Bran- 
tome the historian, and other distin- 
guished men, a doctor of theology, 
two physicians, and all her household 
retinue, he can discern no one but 
Chatelar, who was, as a retainer of 
d’Amville, in that nobleman’s suite. 
And so we read, “ With adieu, belle 
France, sentimental verses, and a pas- 
sionate Chatelar sighing at her feet 
in melodious music, she sailed away 
over the summer seas.” Which we 
must in candor admit to be a sweetly 
pretty passage. But in the next para- 
graph Mr. Froude puts away senti- 
mentality, means business, and throws 
a bright light on a previous line: 
“ Elizabeth could feel like a man an 
unselfish interest in a great cause.” 
Here is the paragraph, it is admirable 
in every respect. 

‘The English fleet was on her track. 
There was no command to arrest her; yet 
there was the thought that ‘she might be 
met withal;’ and if the admiral had sent 
her ship withits freight to the bottom of the 
North Sea, ‘being done unknown,’ Eliza- 
beth, and perhaps Catharine de’ Medicis as 


well, ‘would have found it afterward well 
done.’” (Vol. vii. p. 370.) 


Of course, it would have been “ well 
done;” because “in the deeper and 
nobler emotions Mary had neither 
share nor sympathy ;” whereas Eliza- 
beth and Catharine de’ Medicis had. 
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The undisputed record of Mary's 
arrival in Edinburgh is, that her sur- 
passing beauty and charm of address, 
arising not so much from her courtly 
training as her kindly heart, created a 
profound impression on a people who 
already reverenced in her the daughter 
of a popular king, and of one of the 
noblest and best of women. 

Mr. Froude thus renders this record: 
“The dreaded harlot of Babylon 
seemed only a graceful and innocent 
girl.” (Vol vii. p. 374.) In common 
fairness, Mr. Froude should have 
given some adequate idea of the con- 
dition of the country this inexperienc- 
ed young queen was called to rule. 
This he fails to do. It was such that 
the ablest sovereign, with full supply 
of money and of soldiers—and Mary 
Stuart had neither—would have found 
its successful government almost im- 
possible. The power of the feudal 
aristocracy had declined in Europe 
everywhere but in Scotland; and 
everywhere but in Scotland royal 
power had been increased. For cen- 
turies the Scottish kings had striven 
to break down the power of the 
nobles, which overshadowed that of 
the crown. One of the results of this 
struggle is quaintly recorded in the 
opening entry of Birrel’s Diurnal of 
Occurrents : 

“ There has been in this realm of 
Scotland one hundred and five kings, of 
whilk there was slaine fyftie-six.” 

Another result was greater aristo- 
cratic power and increased anarchy. 
The Scotch feudal nobles had never 
known what it was to be under the 
rule of law, and there was as yet no 
middle class to aid the sovereign. 
Among their recognized practices and 
privileges were private war and arm- 
ed conspiracy; and the established 
means of ridding themselves of per- 
sonal or public enemies was assassina- 
tion. In all history we find few 
bands of worse men than those who 
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surrounded the throne of Mary Stuart. 
Cruelty, treachery, and cunning were 
their leading characteristics. Some 
of them were Protestants in their 
own peculiar way, and, as John Knox 
says, referring to the disposition of 
the church lands, “ for their own com- 
moditie.” 

Personally, they are thus described 
by Burton, the latest historian of Scot- 
land, a bitter opponent of Mary Stu- 
art: 

‘‘ Their dress was that of the camp or sta- 
ble; they were dirty in person, and abrupt 
and disrespectful in manner, carrying on 
their disputes, and even fighting out their 
fierce quarrels, in the presence of royalty.” 


In view of the picturesque state- 
ment that Mary Stuart went to Scot- 
land with a “resolution as fixed as 
the stars to trample down the Refor- 
mation,” her first public acts are of 
great interest. Mr. Froude states 
them so imperfectly (vol. vii. p. 374) 
that they make but slight impression. 
The friends of her mother and the 
Catholic nobles expected to be called 
into her councils. Instead of them, 
she selected the Lord James (her 
half-brother) and Maitland as her 
chief ministers, with a large majority 
of Protestant lords in her council. 
She threw herself upon the loyalty of 
her people, and issued a proclamation 
forbidding any attempt to interfere 
with the Protestant religion which 
she found established in her realm. 
She did not plead, as Mr. Froude 
states, that she might have her own 
service in the royal chapel, but 
claimed it as a right expressly gua- 
ranteed. “The Lord Lindsay might 
croak out texts that the idolater should 
die the death.” (Vol. vii. p. 375.) 

That was a truly energetic “croak”! 
Listen to it, (not in Froude.) When 
service in the queen’s chapel was 
about to begin, Lindsay, clad in full 
armor and brandishing his sword, rush- 
ed forward shouting, “The idolater 
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priest shall die the death!” The al- 
moner fortunately, for himself, heard 
the “croak,” took refuge, and after 
the service was protected to his home 
by two lords ; “and then,” says Knox, 
“the godly departed with great grief 
of heart.” 

The interview between Queen Ma- 
ry and John Knox is narrated by Mr. 
Froude in such a manner as to tone 
down the coarseness of Knox’s con- 
duct, and lessen the brilliancy of the 
dialectic victory of the young Scotch 
girl over the old priest and minister. 
She first inquired about his Blast 
against the Regiment of Women, in 
which he declares— 


“This monstriferous empire of women, 
among all the enormities that do this day 
abound upon the face of the whole earth, is 
most detestable and damnable. Even men 
subject to the counsel or empire of their 
wives are unworthy of all public office.” 


Mr. Froude describes Knox as say- 
ing, “* Daniel and St.Paul.” He ought 
to know that a Scotch Puritan could 
not have said Saint Paul. Macaulay 
never makes such mistakes. “ Daniel 
and St. Paul were not of the religion 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Nero.” (Vol. 
vil. p. 376.) Incorrect. Knox having 
first modestly likened himself unto 
Plato, thus states his own language: 
“T shall be alse weall content to lyve 
under your grace as Paull was to lyve 
under Nero.” It is hard to say which 
is greater, the man’s vanity in com- 
paring himself to St. Paul, or his in- 
tolerable insblence in likening, to her 
face, the young queen to the bloodi- 
est of all Roman tyrants. William 
Cobbett, a writer of sturdy and un- 
adulterated English, in referring to 
some such performance as this on the 
part of Knox, calls him “ the Ruffian 
of the Reformation.” We strongly 
suspect, though, that Knox did not 
use language so gratuitously offensive. 
His account of the interview was writ- 
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ten years afterward. He was self- 
complacent and boastful, and in other 
places says that he caused the queen 
to weep so bitterly that a page could 
scarce get her enough handkerchiefs 
to dry her eyes. Before Mary, Knox 
claimed that Daniel and his fellows, 
although subjects to Nebuchadnezzar 
and to Darius, would not yet be of 
the religion of the one nor the other. 
Mary was ready with her answer, and 
retorted, “ Yea; but none of these men 
raised the sword against their princes.” 
Mr. Froude, of course, reports this re- 
ply in such a manner as to spoil it ; 
adding, “ But Knox answered merely 
that ‘God had not given them the 
power.’” Notso; for Knox strove 
by logical play, which he himself re- 
cords, to show that resistance and 
non-compliance were one and the 
same thing. “ Throughout the whole 
dialogue,” says Burton, “he does not 
yield the faintest shred of liberty of 
conscience.” But Mary kept him to 
his text, repeating, “ But yet they 
resisted not with the sword.” And 
then, this young woman, who, Mr. 
Froude assures us, came to Scotland 
with “spells to weave conspiracies,” 
“to control herself and to hide her 
purpose,” blunderingly tells Knox that 
she believed “the Church of Rome 
was the true church of God.” 

One would think it no very diffi- 
cult task for a man of age and expe- 
rience to see through an impulsive 
girl of nineteen, whose face mirrored 
her soul. And yet, Mr. Froude in- 
forms us triumphantly, three several 
times, that “ Knox had looked Mary 
through and through.” In this con- 
nection we have one of our historian’s 
best efforts, to which we ask special 
attention, 


‘* Knox had labored to save Murray from 
the spell which his sister had flung over 
him; but Murray had only been angry at 
his interference, and, ‘they spake not fami- 
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liarly for more than a year and a half.’” 
(Vol. vii. p. 542.) * 

Pray notice the cause of this es- 
trangement. Mr. Froude is very ex- 
plicit here. Look at it. This inno- 
cent Murray is under a spell. All 
heart himself, he saw no guile in his 
sister. But Knox warned him against 
the sorceress, and that was the cause 
of the coolness between them. On this 
point there can be no mistake, and 
we now propose to place John Knox 
on the stand and with his eyes to look 
Mr. Froude “through and through.” 
In the parliament of 1563, Murray 
had the “ Act of Oblivion ” passed, in 
which he managed to reserve for him- 
self and his friends the power to say 
who should or should not profit by 
its provisions. With this act he was 
dangerous to all who opposed him, 
and was consequently all-powerful. 
Under these circumstances, John Knox 
pressed Murray, now that he had the 
power, to establish the religion, name- 
ly, pass in a constitutional manner 
the informal act of 1560, and legalize 
the confession of faith as the doctrine 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Now call the witness, John Knox: 


** But the erledom of Murray needed con- 
firmation, and many things were to be rati- 
fied that concerned the help of friends and 
servants—and the matter fell so hote betwix 
the Erle of Murray and John Knox, that fa- 
miliarlie after that time they spack nott to- 
gether more than a year and a half.” t 


Thus, if we may believe Knox him- 
self, it was Murray’s preference for his 
own “singular commoditie ” over the 
interests of the kirk of God which 
caused that “they spake not familiar- 
ly together for more than a year and 
a half.” Of spell” and “ enchantress” 
no word. We refrain from comment. 

* Mr. Froude’s referente for this citation is Knox’s 
History of the Reformation, which is somewhat too 
genera’). The reader is advised to look for it in vol. 
ii. p. 382. 

+ We regret that we have not room for the short 


discourse Knox made to Murray on the occasion of 
their parting, 
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One remark as to the “spell” Ma- 
ry had flung over Murray. Even 
from Mr. Froude’s pages may be 
wrung the unwilling admission that 
“the stainless Murray” was neither 
more nor less than the paid and pen- 
sioned spy of Elizabeth. Here is an- 
other dispatch of Throckmorton, (Eli- 
zabeth’s ambassador at Paris,) vot re- 
ferred to by Mr. Froude: 


**The Lord James came to my lodgings 
secretly unto me, and declared unto me at 
good length all that had passed between the 
queen, his sister, and him, and between the 
Cardinal Lorraine and him, the circumstan- 
ces whereof he will declare to your majesty 
particularly when he cometh to your pre- 
sence.”? 

This business call of Lord James 
was made during Mary’s preparations 
to leave France for Scotland. He 
followed it up with a confidential visit 
of some days to Elizabeth, who al- 
lowed him not to depart empty-hand- 
ed. Unsuspicious of his treachery, 
Mary heaped honors and riches upon 
him, made him her first lord of coun- 
cil, and created him successively Earl 
of Mar and Earl of Murray. And 
we are asked by Mr. Froude to be- 
lieve that over such a personage as 
this “spells” might be successfully 
flung by the victim of his treachery. 


THE MURDER OF RICCIO. 


The introduction of Riccio by Mr. 
Froude (vol. viii. p. 120) is a good 
specimen of his best art. There is 
an accusation in every line, an insinu- 
ation in every word; yet when he is 
through, the reader is left in total ig- 
norance of the Italian’s real position. 
Mr. Froude calls him Ritzio, which 
is a piece of affectation. The name 
has heretofore been written Rizzio and 
Riccio, Ritzio, to the English eye, 
it is true, very nearly represents the 
Italian pronunciation of Rizzio. ‘The 
man’s name was Riccio, as is well 
determined by one letter of his, and 
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two of his brother Joseph, all still in 
existence and perfectly accessible to 
Mr. Froude. 

His age, variously stated from thir- 
ty to forty, is never put at less than 
thirty. Mr. Froude gives no figure, 
and calls him “the youth ;” by which 
you may, if you choose, understand 
eighteen or twenty. His real em- 
ployment is concealed, and at p. 247, 
vol. viii., he is called “a wandering 
musician.” Riccio was a man of so- 
lid acquirements, able and accomplish- 
ed. He succeeded to the post for- 
merly held by Raulet—that of secre- 
tary for the queen’s French corre- 
spondence—and was thoroughly vers- 
ed in the languages as well as in the 
troubled politics of the day. He was, 
moreover, devotedly loyal, and in- 
spired Mary with entire confidence 
in his integrity. Sir Walter Scott 
(History of Scotland) says that a per- 
son like him, “ skilled in languages 
and in business,” was essential to the 
queen, and adds, “ No such agent 
was likely to be found in Scotland, 
unless she had chosen a Catholic 
priest, which would have given more 
offence to her Protestant subjects,” etc. 

“The queen,” says Knox, “usit 
him for secretary in things that ap- 
pertainit to her secret affairs in France 
and elsewhere.” 

“That he was old, deformed, and 
strikingly ugly, has been generally ac- 
cepted by historians,” says Burton. 

Having, it appears, no access to 
these three Scotch historians, Mr. 
Froude is thrown on his own resour- 
ces and evolves, “ He became a fa- 
vorite of Mary—he was an accom- 
plished musician; he soothed her 
hours of solitude with love-songs,” 
etc., etc. 

In his statement of the circumstan- 
ces of the plot for the murder, Mr. 
Froude dwells complacently on every 
injurious insinuation against Mary 
Stuart. Referring to a calumnious 
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invention, falsely attributed to Darn- 
ley, (vol. viii. p. 248,) he is of opin- 
ion that “ Darnley’s word was not a 
good one; he was capable of invent- 
ing such a story ;” that “ Mary’s treat- 
ment of him went, it is likely, no fur- 
ther than coldness or contempt ;” but 
nevertheless he strives to convey the 
worst impression against her. If Mr. 
Froude has a “ vivid pen,” he also 
has a light one. He glides delicately 
over the character of the conspiracy 
to kill Riccio, and manages to veil 
the real motives, Riccio was assas- 
sinated on the ninth of March. Near- 
ly a month previous, on the thirteenth 
of February, Randolph writes to Lei- 
cester, for Elizabeth’s eye, (the letter 
need not be sought for in Froude,) 


**T know that there are practices in hand, 
contrived between father and son, (Lennox 
and Darnley, ) to come to the crown against 
her (Mary Stuart’s) will. I know that if 
that take effect which is intended, David, 
(Riccio, ) with the consent of the king, shall 
have his throat cut within these ten days. 
Many things grievouser and worse than 
these are brought to my ears; yea, of things 
intended against her own person, which, be- 
cause I think better to keep secret than to 
write to Mr. Secretary, I speak of them but 
now to your lordship.” 


And yet all this was but a part of 
the conspiracy. 

Randolph is an authority against 
whom objection from Mr. Froude is 
impossible. Nevertheless, he ignores 
this letter and many others fully con- 
firming it, (vol. viii. p. 254,) thrusts 
out of sight the real motives, which 
were political, and industriously works 
up notorious inventions aimed at Ma- 
ry Stuart’s character. 

Looking at it as a mere work of 
art, and without reference to the facts, 
the murder scene is admirably describ- 
ed by Mr. Froude. (Vol. viii. p. 257, 
et seg.) One serious drawback is his 
insatiable desire for embellishment. 
For the mere purpose of description 
none is needed. The subject is full 
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to overflowing of the finest dramatic 
material. The result of Mr. Froude’s 
narration is very remarkable. He 
skilfully manages to centre the rea- 
der’s sympathy and admiration on the 
assassin Ruthven, and, with device of 
phrase and glamour of type, places 
the sufferer and victim of an infamous 
brutality in the light of a woman who 
is merely undergoing some well-me- 
rited chastisement. The whole scene 
as pictured rests on the testimony of 
the leading assassin, (Ruthven,) from 
a London editio expurgata ; for Chal- 
mers shows (vol. ii. p. 352) that the ac- 
count given by Ruthven and Morton, 
dated April 3oth, is the revised and 
corrected copy of what they sent to 
Cecil on the 2d of April, asking him 
to make such changes as he saw fit 
before circulating it in Scotland and 
England. Their note of April 2d still 
exists; but Mr. Froude does not al- 
lude to it. Thus we have the story 
from the chief murderer, corrected by 
Cecil and embellished by Mr Froude, 
who, while admitting that “the recol- 
lection of a person who had just been 
concerned in so tremendous a scene 
was not likely to be very exact,” (vol. 
viii. p. 261,) nevertheless adopts the 
version of that person in preference 
to all others. Why not exercise the 
most rudimentary prudence and plain- 
est judgment by controlling Ruthven’s 
recital by that of another ?—for there 
are several. And if, after all, we 
must perforce have Ruthven’s, why 
not give it as it is, sparing us such 
inventions as “ turning on Darnley as 
on a snake,” and “could she have 
trampled him into dust upon the spot, 
she would have done it.” Mr. Froude 
is all himself here. “ Catching sight of 
the empty scabbard at his side, she 
asked him where his dagger was. He 
said he did not know. ‘// will be 
known hereafter ; it shall be dear blood 
to some of yout, David's be spilt!” This 
is ¢. specimen of able workmanship. 
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According to Keith, Mary’s answer 
was, “It will be known hereafter.” 
According to Ellis, Mary had frevi- 
ously said to Ruthven, “ It shall be 
dear blood to some of you if David's 
be spilt.” Now, let the reader ob- 
serve that Mr. Froude takes these 
two phrases, found in two different 
authors, addressed separately to two 
different persons, reverses the order 
in which they are spoken, and puts 
them into one sentence, which he 
makes Mary address to Darnley! Do 
you see why so much industry and 
ingenuity should be exerted ? Because 
in this form the phrase is a threat of mur- 
der ; and thus the foundation is laid 
broad and deep in the reader’s mind 
for the belief that from that moment 
Mary has a design upon Darnley’s 
life.* 

One thing Mr. Froude does state 
correctly. We mean Mary’s words 
when told that Riccio was dead. In 
her fright, anguish, and horror she 
ejaculated, “ Poor David! good and 
faithful servant! May God have mer- 
cy on your soul!” To those who 
know the human heart, this involun- 
tary description of the precise place 
poor David occupied in Mary’s es- 
teem is more than answer to Mr. 
Froude’s indecent note at page 261, 
and his malevolent insinuations on 
all his pages. Mary struggled to the 
window to speak to armed citizens 
who had flocked to her assistance. 
“ Sit down !” cried one of the ruffian 
lords to her. “If you stir, you shall 
be cut into collops, and flung over 
the walls.” A prisoner in the hands 
of these brutal assassins, after the un- 
speakable outrages to which she had 
been subjected, Mr. Froude yet has 


* The reader may see at p. 376, vol. viii., where he 
tells of the murder of Darnley, how effectually Mr. 
Froude cites his own invention as an historical fact : 
“So at last came Sunday, eleven months exactly from 
the day of Ritzio’s murder ; and Mary Stuart’s words, 
that she would never rest until that dark business 
was vevenged, were about to be fulfilled.” 
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the admirable art of placing her be- 
fore his readers in the light of a wick- 
ed woman deprived of her liberty for 
her own good. When night came, 
Ruthven called Darnley away, and 
the queen was left to her rest in the 
scene of the late tragedy ; and, adds 
Mr. Froude with beautiful equanimity, 
“The ladies of her court were for- 
bidden to enter, and Mary Stuart was 
locked alone into her room, amidst the 
traces of the fray, to seek such repose 
as she could find.” This is true, and 
in that blood-stained place she passed 
the night alone. 

“They had caged their bird,” 
goes festively on our historian; but 
they “ knew little of the temper which 
they had undertaken to control.” 
(“ Undertaken to control ” is here posi- 
tively delicious!) “ Behind that grace 
of form there lay a nature like a pan- 
ther’s, merciless and beautiful.” (Vol. 
viii. 265.) We have seen a panther’s 
skin admired, but we never before 
heard that the animal had a beauti- 
ful nature. Such are the reflections 
suggested to Mr. Froude’s sympathe- 
tic mind by the horrible scenes he 
has just described.* One instinctively 
trembles for those lambs, the lords, 
with sucha“ panther” nearthem. All 
this time Mr. Froude takes no further 
notice of Mary’s physical condition 
than to treat the necessary results, 
which, almost miraculously, were not 
fatal, as “ trick and policy.” (Vol. viii. 
266.) The queen was then in the 
sixth month of her pregnancy, and the 
possible consequences of the horrible 
tragedy thus thrust suddenly before her 
eyes were not unforeseen. The con- 
spirators in their bonds had expressly 
provided for the contingency of her death. 
When Mary escapes from the band of 
assassins, Mr. Froude would have been 
utterly inconsolable but for the fact 


* His style is never so sparkling with bright enjoy- 
ment as when recounting some insult or outrage to 
Mary Stuart. 
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that her midnight ride gives him (vol. 
viii. p. 270) the opportunity of exe- 
cuting (tempo agilato) a spirited fanta- 
sia on his historic lyre in his descrip- 
tion of the gallop of the fleeing ca- 
valcade.* It sounds like a faint echo 
of Biirger’s Zenore. Then he gives 
credit without stint to Mary’s iron for- 
titude and intellectual address. He 
is entirely too liberal in this regard. 
Instead of riding “ away, away, past 
Seton,” she stopped there for refresh- 
ments and the escort of two hundred 
armed cavaliers under Lord Seton, 
who was advised of her coming. 
Then, too, the letter she “wrote with 
her own hand, fierce, dauntless, and 
haughty,” to Elizabeth, and which Mr. 
Froude so minutely describes—‘ The 
strokes thick, and slightly uneven from 
excitement, but strong, firm, and with- 
out sign of trembling!” This insani- 
ty fr the picturesque and romantic 
would wreck a far better historian. 
The prosaic fact is, that although, as 
Mr. Froude states, the letter may be 
seen in the Rolls House, Mary Stuart 
did not write it. It was written by 
an amanuensis, the salutation and sig- 
nature alone being inher hand. This 
question was the subject of some con- 
troversy, during the past year, in Paris 
and London, and Mr. Wiesener, a 
distinguished French historical writer, 
requested Messrs. Joseph Stevenson 
and A. Crosby, of the Record Office, 
to examine the letter and give their 
opinion. Their reply was, “ The body 
of the document is most certainly not 
in Mary’s handwriting.” But, after 
all, there was no occasion for contro- 
versy, and still less for Mr. Froude’s 


* “ The moon was clear and full.” “‘ The queen with 
incredible animosity was mounted en croup behind 
Sir Arthur Erskine, upon a beautiful English double 
gelding,” “the king on a courser of Naples ;” and 
“then away, away—past Restalriug, past Arthur's 
Seat, across the bridge and across the field of Mussel- 
burgh, past Seton, past Prestonpans, fast as their hors- 
es could speed ;”’ “six in all—their majesties, Erskine, 
Traquair, and a chamberer of the queen.” ‘‘ In two 
hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had closed behind 
them, and Mary Stuart was safe,” 
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blunder. If he had ever read the 
letter, he would have seen that Mary 
wrote, “ Nous pensions vous écrire 
cette lettre de notre propre main afin 
de vous faire mieux comprendre, etc. 
Mais de fait nous sommes si fatiguée et 
si mal & l’aise, tant pour avoir couru 
vingt milles en cing heures de nuit 
etc., que nous ne sommes pas en état 
de le faire comme nous !’aurions sou- 
haité.” It was her intention to have 
written this letter with her own hand, 
but on account of fatigue and illness 
could not as she would have de- 
sired. “ Twenty miles in two hours,” 
says Mr. Froude. Twenty milesin five 
hours, modestly writes Mary Stuart. 


Mr. Froude’s History of England. 


Fortunately, we have been warned 
by Mr. Froude against testimony from 
that “suspected source !” 

We close, for the present, with one 
specimen (not by any means the worst) 
of Mr. Froude’s historical handicraft, 
which exemplifies his peculiar system 
of citation. He professes to give the 
substance of a letter of Mary Stuart 
published in Labanoff. (Vol. vii. p. 
300.) Here is the letter, side by side 
with Mr. Froude’s version of it. We 
select this out of numerous cases, for 
the reason that Labanoff is here more 
readily accessible than other authori- 
ties treated in like manner by Mr. 
Froude, 





Mr. Froupe’s STATEMENT 


of the contents of a letter of April 4th, 1566, 
Srom Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth. 
(See vol. viii. p. 282.) Be 


*¢ Tn an autograph letter of passionate gra- 
titude, Mary Stuart placed herself, as it were, 
under her sister’s protection; she told her 
that, in tracing the history of the late comspi- 
racy, she had found that the lords had in- 
tended to imprison her for life; and if Eng- 
land or France came to her assistance, they 
had meant to kill her. She implored Eliza- 
beth to shut her ears to the calumnies which 
they would spread against her, and with en- 
gaging frankness she begged that the past might 
be forgotten ; she had experienced too deeply 
the ingratitude of those by whom she was 
surrounded /0 allow herself to be tempted any 
more into dangerous enterprises ; for her own 
part, she was resolved never to give offence to 
her good sister again ; nothing should be want- 
ing to restore the happy relations which had 
once existed between them ; and should she 
recover safely from her confinement, she 
hoped that in the summer Elizabeth would 
make a progress to the north, and that at 
last she might have an opportunity of thank- 
ing her in person for her kindness and /or- 
bearance. 

‘* This letter was sent by the hands of a cer- 
tai Thornton, a confidential agent of Mary 
Stuart, who had been employed on messages 
to Rome. ‘A very evil and naughty per- 
soa, whom I pray you. not to believe,’ was 
Bedford’s credential for him in a letter of 
the 1st of April to Cecil. He was on his 
way to Rome again on this present occasion. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ORIGINAL LETTER. 
‘* EDINBURGH, April 4, 1566.” 

[The opening paragraph of formal com- 
pliment acknowledges reception of Eliza- 
beth’s ‘‘ favorable dispatch ” by Melville. ] 

“When Melville arrived, he found me 
but lately escaped from the hands of the 
greatest traitors on earth, in the manner in 
which the bearer will communicate, with a 
true account of their most secret plot, which 
was, that even in case the escaped lords and 
other nobles, aided by you or by any other 
prince, undertook to rescue me, they would 
cut me in pieces and throw me over the 
wall. Judge for yourself the cruel under- 
takings of subjects against her who can sin- 
cerely boast that she never did them harm. 
Since then, however, our geod subjects have 
counselled with us, ready to offer their lives 
in support of justice; and we have, therefore, 
returned to this city to chastise some of its 
people guilty of this great crime. 

‘*‘ Meantime, we remain in this castle, as 
our messenger will more fully give you to 
understand. 

** Above all other things, 1 would especial- 
ly pray you carefully to see that your agents 
on the Border comply with your good inten- 
tions toward me, and, abiding by our treaty 
of peace, expel those who have sought my 
life from their territory, where the leaders 
in this noted act are as well received as if 
your intention were the worst possible, (/a 
pire du monde,) and the very reverse of 
what I know it to be. 

‘«T have also heard that the Count (Earl) 
of Morton is with you. I beg of you to ar- 
rest and send him to me, or at least compe} 





Mr. Froude’s History of England. 


** The public in Scotland supposed that he 
was sent to consult the pope on the possibi- 
lity of divorcing Darnley, and it is remarka- 
ble that the Queen of Scots at the close of 
her own letter desired Elizabeth to give cre- 
dit to him on some secret matter which he 
would communicate to her. She perhaps 
hoped that Elizabeth would now assist her 
in the dissolution of a marriage which she 
had been so anxious to prevent.” 
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him to return to Scotland, by depriving him 
of safeguard in England. Doubtless he will 
not fail to make false statements to excuse 
himself; statements which you will find nei- 
ther true nor probable. I ask of you, my 
good sister, to oblige me in all these matters, 
with the assurance that I have experienced 
so much ingratitude from my own people 
that 7 shall never offend by a similar fault. 
And to fully affirm our original friendship, I 
would ask of you in any event (guoigue Dieu 
m’envoie) to add the favor of standing as 
godmother for mychild. I moreover hope 
that, if I should recover by the month of 
July, and you should make your progress as 
near to my territory as I am informed you 
will, to go, if agreeable, and thank you my- 
self, which above all things I desire to do. 
(Then follow apologies for bad writing, for 
which, she says, her condition must excuse 
her, the usual compliments in closing a let- 
ter, and wishes for Elizabeth’s health and 
prosperity. ) 

‘*Postscript. I beseech your kindness in» 
matter I have charged the bearer toask you 
for me; and furthermore, I will soon write 
you specially, (et au reste je vous depécherai 
bientét expres, ) to thank you and to know 
your intention, if it pleases you, to send me 
some other minister, whom I may receive as 
resident, who would be more desirous of 
promoting our friendship than Randal * has 
heen found to be.” 





We leave the reader to form his 
own estimate of this method of writ- 
ing history. Instead of a letter of 
“ passionate gratitude,” written spon- 
taneously, as insinuated, it turns out 
to be the answer to a dispatch (whe- 
ther written or verbal, it matters not) 
transmitted by Elizabeth through Mel- 
ville. Mary’s attitude and language 
are dignified and independent, and 
the missive, so far from having any 
prayer’for forbearance in its tone, is 
plainly one of complaint and warning 
to Elizabeth, couched, it is true, in 
terms of politeness. The main sub- 
ject, “ above all other things,” is the 
hospitable reception accorded to Ric- 
cio’s murderers in England, and Eli- 
zabeth is delicately but emphatically 
reminded of her duty and of the vio- 
lation of it by her border agents. The 

VOL. XI.—20 


passages of Mr. Froude’s version mark- 
ed in italics have no existence in Mary’s 
letter, and are of his own invention. 
Mary Stuart says that she has ex- 
perienced so much ingratitude from 
her own (people) that she would never 
offend any one by similarly sinning. 
(Fai tant eprouvé [ingratitude des 
miens que je n’offenserai jamais de 
semblable piché.) Mr. Froude makes 
of this that she had experienced too 
deeply the ingratitude, etc., “to allow 
herself to be tempted any more into dan- 
gerous enterprises.” 

What dangerous enterprises? The 
murder of Riccio? Was she guilty 
of that too? Was it her midnight 
escape? Mr. Froude alone has the 
secret! And then the postscript ? Ran- 


* His name was Randall—not Randolph, as he was, 
and is, usually called. 
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dolph had not only offended, but deep- 
ly injured her, and she wishes Eliza- 
beth to understand that he must not 
be sent back to Scotland. 

It is found “ remarkable ” that Ma- 
ry, in her postscript, desires Elizabeth 
to receive communication of some ver- 
bal matter (wot secret, as Mr. Froude 
states) from the messenger. But the 
same request occurs twice in the body 
ofthe letter. Mr. Froude is, of course, 
accurately informed as to the hidden 
meaning of the postscript, and settles 
the matter with what “ public opinion 
supposed,” and his usual “ perhaps.” 

This is also an invention of Mr. 
Froude. He supposes the supposi- 
tion! Then, too, his “evil and naugh- 
ty person” is uncalled for; for we know 
that it was Bedford’s business, as it 
is Mr. Froude’s calling, to judge any 
messenger of Mary Stuart to be “ evil 
and naughty.” In all this, the intel- 
ligent reader will see that, as at page 
261, vol. viii., Mr. Froude lays the 
foundation of a plan of revenge by 
Mary against Darnley, so he here 
strives to fasten upon her the resolu- 
tion of obtaining a divorce, all going to 


make cumulative evidence to be used 
when we come to the Darnley mur- 
der. “ Deep, sir, deep !” 

But there is a more serious aspect 
to this matter. For three centuries 
this Mary Stuart question has been a 
vexed one among historians, and the 
never-ending theme of acrimonious 
controversy. What prospect is there 
of reaching any solution if the subject 
continues to be treated as we find it 
in the work before us ? 

So far from settling any question in 
dispute, or even solving any of the nu- 
merous secondary problems underly- 
ing the main issue, Mr. Froude, by 


‘his violent partisanship, tortured cita- 


tion, paltering with the sense while 
tampering with the text of authorities, 
attribution of false motives and a 
scandalous wealth of abusive epithets, 
greatly grieves the most judicious of 
those who condemn Mary Stuart, in- 
spires with renewed confidence those 
who believe that she was a woman 
More sinned against than sinning, and 
begets the conviction that the cause 
must be bad indeed which needs such 
handling. 





DION AND THE SIBYLS. 


A CLASSIC, CHRISTIAN NOVEL. 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, COLONIAL SECRETARY, BERMUDA, AUTHOR OF 
: ‘““HARDING THE MONEY-SPINNER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Let us show her the marble like- 
‘ness,” suggested Paulus, in an eager 
whisper, with the air of a child devis- 
iing mischief. 

While they were discussing this to- 
tpic, a gentle knock was heard at the 
‘door, and then a very pretty girl of 
‘about fifteen, with an open, sweet 


countenance, and a remarkably mo- 
dest, cheerful bearing, presented her- 
self, carrying a sort of tray with va- 
rious articles for supper arranged there- 
on. 

“ May I come in? I am Benig- 
na,” said the girl, courtesying. 

“ Come in, Benigna,” said the Greek 
lady. 

“ Come in,” added Agatha, in La- 
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tin, but by no means with so good an 
accent as her mother’s. ‘“ You seem 
like your name; you seem to be Be- 
nigna.” 

The girl looked at the beautiful 
child with a sweet, grateful smile, and 
immediately proceeded to prepare a 
table and three covers for supper. 

“Do you know Greek ?”* asked 
Aglais. 

“ No, lady,” replied the daughter 
of the house. “ My father is quite a 
scholar; he was one of the secreta- 
ry slaves in the great house before he 
got his freedom, and my mother has 
learnt much from him; but I have 
been brought up to help mother in 
the inn, and never had time to learn 
high things.” 

Agatha clapped her hands, and ex- 
claimed, 

“Then I'll talk my bad Latin to 
Benigna, and she shall make it good.” 

The girl paused in her operations 
at the table, and said, 

“T thought Latin came naturally 
to one, like the rain, and that it was 
Greek which had to be worked out, 
and made, just as wine is.” 

The landlady, carrying various ar- 
ticles, entered as her daughter utter- 
ed this valuable observation, and she 
joined heartily in the laugh with 
which it was greeted. Benigna gaz- 
ed round for a moment in amazement, 
and then resumed her work, laughing 
through sympathy, but very red from 
the forehead to the dimples round her 
pretty mouth. 

The supper-table was soon ready. 

Paulus, at whom the hostess had 
frequently looked wistfully, now re- 
marked that they all felt much grati- 
tude for the kindness they were re- 
ceiving, and never could forget it. 


* Greek, we may observe, was to the Romans of 
that age about as familiar as, and far more necessary 
than, French is tous. It was the vehicle of all phi- 
losophy, and the condition of all higher education. 
The fashionable Romans used Greek phrases in con- 
versation through vanity. 
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Crispina, who was going out at the 
moment, did not reply, but lingered 
with her hand upon the door; the 
other hand she passed once across her 
eyes. 

Then the Greek lady observed, 

“ Good hostess, these are the apart- 
ments you intended for some barba- 
rian queen, I believe ?” 

“Yes, my lady; for Queen Bere- 
nice, daughter-in-law of King Herod 
the Idumzan, called Herod the Great, 
with her son Herod Agrippa, a wild 
youth, I understand, about eighteen 
years old, and her daughter Hero- 
dias.” 

“T heard the tribune questor, who 
commands the pretorians, plead for 
us with your husband,” continued 
Aglais; “and I suppose that the 
queestor’s generous eloquence is the 
cause of our being received into your 
house at all. But this does not ac- 
count for your extraordinary kindness 
to us. We expected to be barely to- 
lerated as inconvenient and unwel- 
come guests, who kept better custom- 
ers away.” 

“Inconvenient and unwelcome!” 
said Crispina, who seemed ready to 
cry, as, looking around the little group, 
her glance rested again upon Paulus. 

“ Whereas,” resumed Aglais, “ you 
treat my dear children as if you were 
their mother. Why are we so fortu- 
nate as to find these feelings in a 
stranger ?” 

The hostess paused a moment. 
“ Honored lady,” said she, “the rea- 
son is, that I once was the nurse of 
a youth whom I loved as if he were 
my own child; and it seemed to me 
as if I saw my brave, beautiful, affec- 
tionate nursling again when I saw 
your son; but so long a time had 
passed, I nearly fell with fright and 
astonishment. 

Agatha went to the bust of Tibe- 
rius, lifted it, and, pointing to the mar- 
ble image, said in a low, tender voice, 
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“You nursed him ?” 

A little cry of dismay escaped the 
lips of our hostess. 

“No one ever thought of looking 
beneath,” said she. “My daughter 
and I arrange and dust the room. I 
must remove my poor boy’s image. 
He is indeed forgotten by most peo- 
ple now; but it might harm us, and 
alas! alas! could not help him, if this 
silent face, that never smiles at me, 
never talks to me any more, were to 
be discovered. Do not speak of this 
to any body, I beg of you, good lady, 
and my pretty one. You will not?” 
added she, smiling, but with tears in 
her eyes as she looked at-Paulus. “I 
feel as though I had reared you.” 

They said they would take care 
not to allude to the subject at all, ex- 
cept among themselves, and then Ag- 
lais remarked, 

“ You speak in sorrow of the youth 
whom you nursed. Is he then 
dead ?” 

“ Eheu/ lady, he is dead nearly 
twenty years; but he was just about 
your son’s age when they put him to 
death.” 

“ Put him to death ? Why was he 
put to death, and by whom ?” asked 
Aglais. 

“Hush! Meecenas and the empe- 
ror ordered it to be done. Oh! do 
take care. The whole world swarms 
with spies, and you may be sure an 
inn is not free from them. Things 
have been more quiet of late years. 
When I was young, I felt as if my 
head was but glued to my shoulders, 
and would fall off every day. As for 
Crispus, did I not make him cautious 
how he spake ?” 

“ But your foster-son ?” 

“Ah poor boy! Poor young 
knight! He was mad about the an- 
cient Roman liberties; a great stu- 
dent, always reading Tully.” 

“ Was that his crime?” demanded 
Aglais. 
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The hostess wiped her eyes with 
the sleeve of her sfola manicata, and 
said, in a tone little above a whisper, 
looking round timidly, and closing the 
door fast, 

“Why, Augustus came suddenly 
one day into a ¢riclinium, where he 
caught a nephew of his trying to hide 
under a cushion some book which he 
had been reading. Augustus- took 
the book, and found that it was one 
of Tully’s, The nephew thought he 
was lost, remembering that it was Au- 
gustus who had given up Cicero to 
Mark Antony to be murdered. There 
the emperor stood, fastened to the 
page, and continued reading and read- 
ing till at last he heaved a great breath, 
and, rolling up the book on its roller, 
laid it softly down, and said, ‘ 4 great 
mind, a very great mind, my nephew,’ 
and so he left the room.” 

“ Then it was not your foster-son’s 
admiration of Cicero that caused his 
death ?” 

“ My foster-son was not Augustus’s 
nephew, you see; but eheu / how dif- 
ferent a case!—the nephew of a for- 
mer rival of Augustus. Nor used the 
emperor’s nephew to talk as my poor 
child would talk. My foster-son used 
to say that for Augustus to have given 
up Tully, his friend and benefactor, 
to be murdered by Mark Antony, in 
order that he, Augustus, might be 
allowed to murder somebody else, and 
then to discover that neither he nor 
the human race could enjoy justice, 
nor see peace, nor have safety, till 
this very same Antony should be 
himself destroyed, was not a pretty 
tale. Cicero had sided against, and 
had resisted Julius Czesar; yet Julius 
had given back his life to a man of 
whom Rome and the civilized world 
were proud. The same Tully had 
sided with, not against, Augustus, 
and had been the making of him; yet 
the life which a noble enemy had 
spared and left shining like a star, 4 
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pase friend stole, and suffered to be 
quenched; and this for the sake of a 
monster who, for the sake of man- 
kind, had to be very soon himself 
destroyed. This was not a nice tale, 
my poor Paulus used to say.” 

“Nor was it; but your Paulus ?” 
cried Aglais. The travellers all held 
their breath in surprise and suspense. 

“Yes.” 

“What! the youth whom that bust 
represents, and whom Augustus put 
to death, was called Paulus ?” 

“Yes. They said he had engaged in 
some conspiracy, the foolish dear! 
But now, lady, I have been led, bit by 
bit, into many disclosures, and I be- 
seech you—” 

“Fear not,” interrupted Aglais; “I 
cannot but cherish a fellow-feeling 
with you; for, although I have some- 
thing to ask of the emperor, it is jus- 
tice only. I, too, look back to expe- 
riences which are akin to yours. My 
son yonder, whom the marble image 
of your foster-son so strikingly resem- 
bles, bears the same name, Paulus; 
and the name of his father was that 
which headed the first list of those 
who, the Triumvirate agreed, should 
die.” 

“Permit me, now, to ask once 
more who you are, lady ?” said Cris- 
pina. “I know well the names upon 
that list.” 

“My husband,” replied the Greek 
widow, “ was brother of the triumvir 
Lepidus.” 

“The triumvir was our master,” 
answered the landlady ; “and alas! it 
is too true that he, the triumvir, was 
timid and weak, and his son, about 
whose image you have asked me, knew 
not, poor youth, when he so bitterly 
blamed Augustus for sacrificing Tully 
to Mark Antony, that his own father 
had given up .a brother—that brother 
whom you married—in the same ter- 
rible days, and just in the same kind 
of way.” 
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“Whose bust, then, do you say is 
this which is so like my son ?” asked 
Aglais. 

“The bust of your son’s first cou- 
sin, lady. My foster-son’s father was 
your husband's brother.” 

“ No wonder,” cried Agatha, “ that 
my brother should be like his own 
first cousin !” 

“No,” said Aglais; “but it is as sur- 
prising as it is fortunate that we should 
have come to this house, and have 
fallen among kind persons disposed 
to be friends, like our hostess, her 
good husband, and little Benigna yon- 
der.” 

“ There is nothing which my hus- 
band and I would not do,” said Cris- 
pina, “ for the welfare of all belong- 
ing to the great A°milian family, in 
whose service we both were born and 
spent our childhood ; the family which 
gave us our freedom in y8uth, and 
our launch in life as a married couple. 
As for me, you know now how I must 
feel when I look upon the face of your 
son.” 

A pause ensued, and then Aglais 
said, 

“Your former master, the triumvir, 
wrote to my husband asking forgive- 
ness for having consented to let his 
name appear in the list of the proscrib- 
ed, and explaining how he got it eras- 
ed. Therefore, let not that subject 
trouble you.” 

“T happen, on my side, to know 
for a fact,” answered the hostess, 
“that the one circumstance to which 
you refer has been the great remorse 
of the triumvir’s life. The old man 
still mumbles and maunders, com- 
plaining that he never received a re- 
ply to that letter. He would die hap- 
py if he could but see you, and learn 
that all had been forgiven.” 

Before Aglais had time to make 
any answer, the landlord appeared, 
carrying a small cadus, or cask, mark- 
ed in large black letters— 
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L. CARNIFICIO 
S. POMPEIO 
cos. 


Benigna had previously set upon a 
separate mensa, or table, according 
to custom, fruits, and fictile or earthen 
cups. 

“T thought so!” cried good Crispus. 
“Women (excuse me, lady, I mean 
my wife and daughter) will jabber 
and cackle even when ladies may be 
tired, and, as I sincerely hope, hun- 
gry. Do, Crispina, let me see the 
ladies and this young knight enjoy 
their little supper. This Alban wine, 
my lady, is nearly fifty years old, I do 
assure you ; look at the consul’s name 
on the cask. Benigna, young as she 
is, might drink ten cyathi of it without 
hurt. By the by, I have forgotten 
the measure. Run, Benigna, and fetch 
a cyathus - ladle-cup) to help out the 
wine.” 

“Jabber and cackle!” said the 
hostess. “Crispus, this lady is the 
widow, and these are the son and 
daughter of Paulus A®milius Lepidus.” 

The landlord, in the full career of 
his own jabber, was stricken mute for 
a moment. He gazed at each of our 
three travellers in turn, looking very 
fixedly at Paulus. At last he said, 

“This, then, accounts for the won- 
derful likeness. My lady, I will never 
take one brass coin from you or yours; 
not an as, so help me! You must 
commandinthishouse. Do not think 
otherwise.” 

And, apparently to prevent Aglais 
from answering him, he drew his wife 
hastily out of the room, and closed 
the door. 

Benigna was left behind, and, with 
winning smiles and a flutter of atten- 
tions, the young girl now placed the 
chairs, and began to cackle, as Cris- 
pus would have expressed himself, 
and to entreat the wanderers to take 
that refreshment of which they stood 


so much in need. They all had the 
delicate and graceful tact to feel that 
compliance with the kindness which 
they had so providentially found was 
the only way to return it which they 
at present possessed. 

It is historical to add that appetite 
gave the same advice. Their hunger 
was as keen as their tact. During 
supper the mother and son spoke lit- 
tle; but Agatha, both during the re- 
past and for some time afterward, 
kept up a brisk conversation with 
Benigna, for whom the child had ta- 
ken an inexpressible liking, and from 
whom she drew, with unconscious 
adroitness, the fact that she was en- 
gaged to be married. That sudden 
affection of sympathy which knit the 
soul of David to that of Jonathan 
seemed to have bound these two to- 
gether. The landlady’s considerate 
daughter at length advised Agatha to 
defer further communications until she 
should have a good night’s rest. Pau- 
lus seconded the recommendation, 
and left his mother and sister with 
their Greek slave Melena and with 
Benigna, and retired to his own bed- 
room. This chamber overlooked the 
impluvium, or inner court, whence the 
incessant plash of the fountain was 
heard soothingly through his lattice- 
window, the horn slide of which. he 
left open. The bedroom of the la- 
dies, on the other hand, overlooked 
the garden and bee-hives, to which 
Crispina had alluded. The sitting 
apartments, opening into each other, 
in one of which they had supped, 
stood between ; all these rooms being 
situated in the projecting west wing, 
which they entirely filled. Thus clos- 
ed the day which had carried to their 
destination the travellers from Thrace. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Next morning when they met at 
the yentaculum, or breakfast, there was 
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4 marvellous improvement in Agatha’s 
looks. She had been the earliest out 
of bed; had seen from her window, 
under a brilliant sunshine, the beauti- 
ful landscape unroll itself in the vari- 
ous forms which the landlady had 
truly though inadequately described ; 
and she then had run down into the 
garden. 

In due time—that is, very soon 
afterward—she had been chased by 
the bees, had fled, screaming and 
laughing, with the hood of her rici- 
nium drawn completely over the head 
by way of helmet against the terrible 
darts of her indignant pursuers, and 
had been received in the arms of Be- 
nigna, who had heard the cry of dis- 
tress and had flown to the rescue, 
brandishing a long, reedy brush, like 
the mosquito brushes of modern times. 
Rallying in a bower of trellis-work 
covered with ivy, whence a wooden 
staircase led up to the first floor of 
the house, by way of a landing or 
platform, over which rose another bow- 
er clad in the same ivy mantle—fac- 
ing round, I say, upon her enemy at 
the foot of this staircase, she had soon 
ventured once more into the garden 
with Benigna, and the two girls, jab- 
bering and cackling much, had ga- 
thered a large nosegay of autumnal 
flowers. With this booty, which Be- 
nigna had made so big that Agatha 
could hardly hold it in her small and 
elegant hands, the latter damsel had 
returned to the bower, had seated 
herself upon a bench, and had begun 
to sort the flowers in the relative po- 
sitions which best showed their tints. 
Here she relied upon gradation, there 
upon contrast. Her delicate Greek 
taste in the performance of this task 
drew exclamations of delight from 
Benigna, 

“There !” the innkeeper’s daughter 
would cry; “how pretty! That is 
the way! That so, and. then that, 
and that! They look quite different 
now! Exactly! I never imagined it !” 


When Agatha had finished the ar- 
rangement to her own satisfaction, an 
exploit which was nimbly achieved, 
“ Now, Benigna,” said she, with her 
pretty foreign accent, “sit down here; 
just do, and tell me all about every 
thing.” 

Benigna stared, and Agatha pro- 
ceeded, 

“So you are engaged to become 
the wife of a very good and hand- 
some youth, who in himself is every 
thing that can be admired, except 
that, poor young man! he is not very 
courageous, I understood you to say. 
Now, that is not his fault, I suppose. 
How can he help feeling afraid if he 
does feel afraid ?” 

At this moment the voice of Cris- 
pina was heard calling her daughter 
to help in preparing the breakfast, 
and Benigna, whom Agatha’s last 
words had thrown into some confu- 
sion, as the same topic had done the 
previous evening, made an excuse 
and ran away, with the light of roses 
vivid in her cheeks. 

Agatha remained, and looked out 
upon the garden, and beyond it upon 
the sweet country, with its varied beau- 
ty. She remained listening peaceful- 
ly and dreamingly to the hum of 
bees, the twittering of birds, the voices 
and footsteps in the inn, and inhaling 
the perfumes of the nosegay which 
she had arranged, and the cool fresh- 
ness of that pleasant morning hour, 
when the sun behind her and behind 
the house was throwing the shadows 
of buildings, sheds, trees, and cattle 
in long lines toward the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. While thus calmly resting, ad- 
miring, and musing, a lady in a dark 
robe of poil, (gausapa,) with a very 
pallid face and large black eyes, stood 
suddenly in the doorway of the bower, 
and blocked out the lovely prospect. 
The stranger smiled, and, holding out 
a bunch of flowers, said, 

“ My pretty young lady, I see that 
the offering I have been culling for 
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you has lost its value. You are rich 
already. May I sit down in this plea- 
sant shady place a moment to rest ?” 

“Yes, you may, certainly,” said 
Agatha. 

“ T suppose,” resumed the stranger, 
“that you belong to this house, my 
little friend? I am a stranger, and 
merely lodging—” 

“We are lodging, too, and stran- 
gers,” answered Agatha. 

“ From your accent,” continued the 
other, “ I judge you to be Greek.” 

“ Mother is,” replied Agatha; “but 
brother calls himself a Roman knight, 
and even noble.” 

“T knew it!” cried the lady ; “ you 
have it written in your countenance. 
I, too, am a noble lady; my name 
is Plancina. Have you ever seen 
Rome ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ah! how you will be enchanted. 
You must come to see me. [havea 
house in Rome; such a pretty house, 
full of such curious things! Ah! 
when you see Rome, you will hold 
your breath with wonder and delight. 
I will make you so happy when you 
come to see me in my pretty house.” 

“You are a very kind, good lady, 
I should think,” quoth Agatha, look- 
ing up from her flowers, and gazing 
long at the pallid face and the large 
black eyes ; “ and if we goto Rome, I 
and my mother will visit you, per- 
haps.” 

“My house is among the willows 
and beeches of the Viminal Hill,” said 
the lady. “ Remember two things— 
Viminal Hill, with its beeches and its 
willows, and the Calpurnian House, 
where the Piso family have lived for 
generations. My husband, Piso, has 
had great losses at dice. I am rich 
enough to spend a fortune every year 
for half a century, and we have still 
at our house all the pleasures that can 
be thought of. What pains I will 
take toamuse you! You cannot con- 
ceive the splendors, dresses, games, 
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sports, shows, and beauties of Rome: 
the theatres, the circus, the combats, 
the great wild beasts of all sorts from 
all countries, the dances—” 

As she pronounced the word “ dan. 
ces,” a youthful male voice was heard 
at a little distance, saying, “ While 
they change horses here, we will stretch 
our limbs by a stroll in the garden 
behind the inn. Make haste, worthy 
innkeeper; order your servants to be 
brisk.” 

And almost at the same moment a 
brilliantly beautiful, dark, eastern-look- 
ing girl, in a Syrian costume, appear- 
ed at the entrance of the bower. Be- 
hind her came sauntering the youth 
whose voice had been heard. He 
was of about Paulus’s age, had an 
olive complexion, was sumptuously 
dressed, and exhibited a strong family 
likeness in face to the girl. Last fol- 
lowed a woman in middle life, appa- 
reled in costly robes, suited to travel, 
haughty, languid, and scornful of 
mien. 

Plancina and Agatha looked up 
and surveyed the new-comers. The 
brilliant damsel remained at the en- 
trance of the bower examining its 
occupants with a hardy, unabashed 
glance; whereupon Plancina, after a 
moment’s pause, occasioned by the 
interruption, resumed and concluded 
her sentence thus, 

“No, you can form no idea of the 
gayeties of Rome; the games, the 
shows, the theatres, the glories, the 
pleasures, the jests, the dances.” 

“ But all your good dances come 
from foreign lands—from the east, 
indeed,” interrupted the damsel, nod- 
ding her head repeatedly and sneer- 
ingly ; “ you must admit that.” 

“ Not a// our good alone,” answet- 
ed Plancina sternly, noticing that the 
woman in middle life smiled approv- 
ingly at the girl who had obtruded 
the remark; “ not a// our good alone, 
but a//. The office of the outside 
world is to try and amuse Rome.” 
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“ And what is Rome’s office ?” ask- 
ed the damsel. 

“To be amused by them, if she 
can,” answered the Roman. 

“Come away, Herodias,” said the 
haughty, languid, and scornful-look- 
ing woman; and the two strolled 
down the middle walk of the garden. 
The youth who had come with them 
lingered a moment or two behind, 
standing in the middle of the gravel- 
walk and gazing straight into the 
power, while he flirted a sort of horse- 
whip around the heads of one or two 
tall flowers which were growing out- 
side along the border of the walk. 

Plancina looked steadily at him, 
and he at her. The lad withdrew 
after a few moments, without a change 
of feature. 

“What starers!” muttered Agatha. 

“ They havea talent for it, indeed,” 
sid Plancina, “A hardy family, 
putting one thing with another. I 
think I know who they are. The 
mother, if she were the mother, called 
the daughter, if she were the daughter, 
Herodias. My husband thinks of 
going to Syria, and indeed Tiberius 
has offered him the procuratorship 
of Judea; but he would not conde. 
send to go in any smaller capacity 
than as prefect of Syria. An acquain- 
tance of ours, young Pontius Pilate, 
wants to get the procuratorship. The 
minor office would be a great thing 
for him. But my husband, Piso of 
the Calpurnians, cannot stoop to 
that. Y may meet yonder family 
again,” 

“Those people are looking back,” 
observed Agatha, who had paid very 
little attention to her companion’s 
speech, 

Plancina rose, and, going to the 
entrance of the bower, honored the 
strangers with a steady glance. The 
scorful-looking foreign woman in 
sumptuous apparel met it for a mo- 
ment, and then turned away. Her 
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son and daughter turned away at the 
same time. 

“Ah! they are gone,” murmured 
Agatha; “they do not like you to 
gaze so at them.” 

“Tt is but a Roman,” returned 
Plancina, “looking at barbarians. 
They always shrink in that curious 
manner. And why this Greek luna- 
cy ?” muttered she; “and why this 
Attic mania ?” 

“ Attic what ?” asked the half-Greek 
girl. . 

“ Nothing, my dear,” replied Plan- 
cina; “only you are not Greek, you 
know; your father’s race and the 
name you bear settle that question ; 
your very mother is now, and has 
long since become, a Roman citizen ; 
you. must always prefer Rome to 
Greece; never forget that rule, or you 
and yours will perish.” 

Agatha opened wide the ingenuous 
young eyes, and seemed to be most 
seriously alarmed. 

Plancina smoothed her pale brows, 
which had been frowning ;.and con- 
tinued with a stern smile, 

“T am only giving you a friend’s 
warning. Your mother and brother 
have a suit to urge at court. There 
exists a pestilent Greek faction which 
are all doomed to destruction; tell 
your mother that you must all beware 
of being mixed up with them, and 
you will escape their perdition. A 
Greek, like your mother, with some- 
thing to ask, is peculiarly liable to 
make the mistake of seeking Greek 
friends. If she do, she is utterly lost, 
however powerful may seem the prince 
who patronizes the accursed cabal.” 

Agatha shrank and trembled, mur- 
muring like an echo Plancina’s last 
adjective—exitiabilis. 

“Do not stare at me so, my little 
dear,” continued Plancina. “ There 
is the Prince Germanicus. Only for 
him—every body knows it, and every 
body says it; the thing is no secret-— 
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Piso, my husband, would be now pre- 
fect of Syria; and like Crispus Sal- 
lust, when I was a little girl, would 
have recovered ten times the fortune 
out of which he has been cheated 
at dice. I am called a rash, violent, 
and an untamable woman. The mo- 
ment, however, that any body gives 
you any information about court par- 
ties and political factions, every thing 
I am saying will be mentioned. I 
do not hide my disgust. Foreign 
barbarians of all sorts swarm; they 
creep through postern doors; they 
privately influence all the destinies of 
that world of which Romans have the 
name publicly of being masters. We 
are trodden under the feet of Gre eks, 
Jews, and Chaldeans; the first beat 
us by genius, by eloquence, and ar- 
tistic skill, by general intellectual force 
and subtlety; the second by supersti- 
tion-inspired obstinacy, by incredible 
and unspeakable importunity, by stead- 
fastness in sordid servility, by sorcery, 
divination, necromancy, and delusion ; 
not all delusion, I grant you; for I 
myself have seen the demons of Thra- 
syllus, the Babylonish Greek.” 

“ What!” cried Agatha, “seen de- 
mons? And what does a Babylonish 
Greek mean ?” 

“ A Greek initiated in the Babylo- 
nish mysteries.” 

“ And who is Thrasyllus ?” 

“ A magician.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ A man who calls demons and spi- 
rits of the air, as you would call your 
pet birds, and they come to him.” 

“ May the unknown God love me!” 
cried Agatha, shuddering. ‘“ What 
are the demons like ?” 

“Not like our sculptures, believe 
me,” answered Plancina. “I dare 
not tell you; I have seen what no 
words can say.” 

She paused, shrugged her shoulders, 
and then added, 

“ Some forms were like the human, 
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with red fire in the veins instead of 
blood, and white fire in the bones jn. 
stead of marrow; eyes they possess. 
ed that had no comfort in them, 
They had the air of being utterly 
without interest in any thing, only 
that their eyes were filled with fear- 
yet it seemed to me with knowledge, 
too: unspeakable fear, immense know- 
ledge ; wells and pools they appear. 
ed, full of fear and knowledge. When 
they glanced upon you, there were 
pale rays of hatred strangely combin- 
ed with an expression of indifference, 
fear, knowledge, and hatred. If you 
looked at the eyes, when they looked 
not at you, you saw nothing but an 
expression of fear and knowledge; 
but when they did look at you, you 
saw fear, knowledge, and hatred too. 
All these faces mocked without smil- 
ing, and scoffed without enjoyment. 
Something, I thought, was dripping 
down the wan cheeks, and there was 
a look of fixed surprise long ago, of 
long-past astonishment—the trace left, 
and the feeling gone. The emotion 
of boundless amazement had once 
been there; the signs of it were left 
all over the countenance, but, if I 
may so speak, petrified—an immedi- 
cable scar, an ineffaceable vestige. 
The character of the countenance was 
that of a dead astonishment—the as- 
tonishment was dead; it was no lon- 
ger an active sentiment. It had been 
some boundless wonder; the greatest 
which that creature had ever experi- 
enced, and the event which had caus- 
ed it had apparently been the most 
serious which that being had ever 
known.” 

“ What a truly tremendous descrip- 
tion!” exclaimed Agatha. 

The other made no reply ; and be- 
fore any further conversation could 
occur between them, a young man, 
in the dark-brown habiliments of a 
slave, entered the garden from the 
inn, and after a hasty glance in va- 
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rious directions, approached the bow- 
er. His features were very good ; he 
was well made, of a pleasing address, 
and had a look of uncommon intelli- 
gence. He possessed, in a small de- 
gree, and a humble way, that unde- 
fnable air of elegance which mental 
culture sheds over the countenance ; 
but with this advantage he betrayed 
certain symptoms of awkwardness and 
timidity. Standing at a little distance 
from the door of the arbor, he made 
a low bow to Plancina, and said he 
was the bearer of some commands. 

« Commands from whom ?” she de- 
manded. 

He answered, bowing low again, 
by merely stating that his name was 
Claudius. 

Plancina instantly rose, and took 
leave of Agatha, enjoining her not to 
forget the warnings and counsels she 
had given. Agatha then saw her 
hastily reénter the hotel, followed 
by the handsome slave. ‘Thereupon, 
buoyantly recovering her spirits, which 
the presence and the words of this 
woman had depressed, she ascended 
the staircase to the landing overhead, 
where she was joined by her mother 
from the room within. 

Agatha immediately told Aglais 
every thing which had passed between 
her and Plancina. 

“T don’t think, my dear child, we 
shall be likely to trouble her in her 
nice house among the willows and 
beeches of the Viminal Hill,” said 
Aglais; and.as Paulus now came out 
upon the landing, a second edition 
of the narrative was produced for his 
information. 

“Germanicus,” said he, “is more 
like the last of the Romans than in 
any sense reprehensible or degenerate 
in his tastes. His love for Greece 
and his admiration for Athens are an 
honor to his understanding. They 
are nothing else. This has nothing 
to do with preferring barbarians and 
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barbarous influences. My education, 
edepol/ has to be completed; but I 
am educated enough to know that 
Rome goes for schooling to Greece 
as much as ever she did. Was not 
Julius Cesar himself what they’ call 
a Greculus? I rather think he was 
even deeper than Germanicus in Greek 
lore; but, therefore, all the more fitted 
for Roman command. The Romans 
continued to be barbarians long after 
the Greeks had become the teachers 
of the world; and were it not for 
Greece, they would be barbarians still. 
As for warning us not to dare to make 
friends for ourselves of this person or 
that, or of any who appreciate intel- 
lect—for this means to appreciate 
Greeks—it is like warning us to re- 
main friendless, in order that we may 
the more easily be crushed. It is the 
wolf's advice to the sheep, to send 
away her dogs; but I am more dog 
than that myself. This pale, beetle- 
browed lady ought to have enjoined 
those to be timid who know how. 
Dare do this! Dare do that! For 
my part, I am not afraid to do any 
thing that I think right.” 

His mother pressed Paulus’s hand 
affectionately, and his sister’s high 
spirit, which had cowered under the 
dreadful conversation of Plancina, 
shone in her eyes as she smiled at 
him. 

CHAPTER X. 


Meanwhile, in the large room with- 
in, breakfast had been prepared for 
the wanderers on a table drawn oppo- 
site to and near the open folding-doors 
of the arbor where they were convers- 
ing; and the landlady now summon- 
ed them to partake of that repast. 

After breakfast, at which Crispina 
herself waited on them, Agatha asked 
where Benigna was. 

The landlady smiled, and stated 
that a friend of her daughter’s had 
called, and was doubtless detaining 
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her, but she would go at once and 
bring the girl. 

“On no account,” interposed Ag- 
lais; “ Benigna, I dare say, will un- 
fold to my daughter all about it by 
and by. Unless you have some press- 
ing business to take you immediately 
away, will you kindly inform us of 
the news, if there be any, and let us 
sit in the arbor while you tell us ?” 

Accordingly they went into the 
bower on the landing overlooking the 
garden, and Crispina told them the 
news. 

In the first place, she told them 
that the emperor’s expected visit to 
Formiz was delayed on account of 
the state of his health. It was now 
thought he would not arrive for two 
or three days more, whereas he was 
to have entered Formie that very 
morning. Crispina added, that it 
would not surprise her if he did not 
come for a week yet. 

In the second place, Queen Bere- 
nice with her son, Herod Agrippa, 
and her daughter Herodias, who were 
to have occupied those very apart- 
ments, had arrived at the inn, but 
had now gone forward. 

“ Mother,” said Agatha, “those 
must have been the persons who, an 
hour ago, looked into the arbor be- 
low this one, when that pale woman 
was talking to me. The elder called 
the younger Herodias.” 

“The same,” continued the land- 
lady. “ Finding that they cannot be 
accommodated in my house, young 
Herod has proposed to proceed with 
all their train to Formize, where— 
royal though they be—they will be 
nobody’s guests ; and as there is not 
a place of public entertainment in 
that town, and the weather is delight- 
ful, he says they will pitch two or three 
tents, and one splendid pavilion of 
silk, on the verge of the green space 
outside of Formis, where the games 
are to be held.” 
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“Only fancy!” cried Agatha, clap- 
ping her little hands. 

Thirdly, Crispina told them, with 
fifty gossiping details, that the enter- 
tainments to be given in honor of the 
emperor and the opulent knight Ma. 
murra, from whom the town took its 
name, would be stupendous. Formiz. 
we may mention, was frequently call- 
ed Mamurrarum, or urbs mamurrana, 
from the colonel or chiliarch Mamurra, 
This gentleman had devoted his boy- 
hood and youth to the cause of Julius 
Cesar, and afterward of Augustus in 
the civil wars ; had gained considera- 
ble military reputation, and, above all, 
had amassed enormous wealth. 

He had long since returned to his 
native Formiz, where he had built a 
superb palace of marble, good enough 
for an emperor. In that palace the 
emperor was now to be his guest. 
He and Agrippa Vipsanius, the foun- 
der of the Pantheon, had long before 
been among those by whom, in com- 
pliance with the often-announced wish 
of Augustus, not peculiarly addressed 
to them, but generally to all his wealthy 
countrymen, Augustus had expended 
incalculable sums in adorning Rome 
with public edifices, for which costly 
materials, and the science and taste 
of the best architects, had alike been 
employed. As Augustus himself said, 
(for himself,) “They had found it of 
bricks, and were leaving it of marble.” 

“T have read verses by Catullus 
upon this knight Mamurra,” said Ag- 
lais. 

“So you have, my lady,” replied 
Crispina. “ Well, he has just knocked 
up a circus in the fields adjoining For- 
mize, and is preparing to exhibit mag- 
nificent shows to his neighbors and 
to all comers, in honor of the em- 
peror’s visit to the town of the Ma- 
murras andthe Mamurran palace. ‘Ti- 
berius Czesar, who is also to be the 
knight’s guest, promises to use this 
same circus, and to give entertain- 


, 
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ments of his own there, and Ger- 
manicus Czesar, before marching north 
to fight the Germans, and drive them 
out of north-eastern Italy, is to re- 
view at Formie the troops destin- 
ed for that expedition, as well as the 
great bulk of the pretorian guards 
under Sejanus. The guards are un- 
certain what portion of them the Cz- 
sar may take with him northward.” 

“ Mother, we shall see the shows, 
we shall see the shows!” cried Agatha. 

“Oh! andIamso slow. There 
js another ingredient yet in my wallet 
of tidings,” exclaimed Crispina ; “and 
only think of my almost forgetting to 
remember it.” 

“Remember not to forget it,” said 
the Greek girl, holding up her finger 
with an admonishing and censorious 
Jook at the landlady. ‘ What is this 
particular which you have, after all, 
not forgotten to remember ?” 

“My charming little lady, it is a 
particular which concerns the land of 
your mother, and the people of Greece ; 
for seldom, say they, has that land 
or people sent to Rome any body like 
him.” 

“You accused yourself of being 
slow; but now you gallop. Like 
whom ?” 

“ Like this noble young Athenian.” 

“Galloping still faster,” rejoined 
Agatha. 

“ What noble young Athenian ?” 

“ This Athenian, gifted as his coun- 
tryman Alcibiades, eloquent as our 
own Tully, acute and profound as 
Aristotle, honorable as Fabricius, 
truthful as Regulus, and O ladies! 
with all these other excellencies, beau- 
tiful as a poem, a picture, a statue, or 
a dream !” 

“ There’s a description,” quoth Aga- 
tha, laughing. 

“More eloquent than precise, I 
think,” said Paulus. 

“Yet sufficiently precise,” added 
Aglais, “to leave us in no doubt at 
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all who is meant by it. It must be 
young Dionysius; it must be Dion.” 

“ That is the very name !” exclaim- 
ed the hostess, 

“ My mother knows him,” said Pau- 
lus. “ My sister and I have often 
heard of him; so have thousands; 
but we have not seen him. It is he 
who carried away all the honors of 
the great Lyceum at Athens on the 
left bank of the Llissus.” 

“The right bank, brother,” said 
Agatha; “don’t you remember, the 
day we embarked at the Pirzus 
somebody showed it to us, just oppo- 
site Diana Agrotera, which is on the 
left bank ?” 

“Tt is all the same,” said Paulus. 

“ Mother, just tell Paulus if left and 
right are all the same,” said Agatha. 
“ That is like Paulus. They are not 
the same ; they never were the same.” 

“ All the ladies at the Mamurran 
palace,” resumed the hostess, “ make 
toilets against him.” 

“ Toils, you mean,” said. Paulus. 

“ Yes, toils,” continued the hostess. 
“ They are intended as toils for him; 
they are great toils and labors for the 
poor girls ; the ornatrius and they are 
toilers for the fair dames themselves.” 

“It is all the same,” again quoth 
Paulus. 

“ And how do these toilets prosper 
against Dionysius the Athenian ?” 

“ They tell me he is not aware of 
the admiration he excites—is totally 
indifferent to it.” 

“ Base, miserable youth!” cried Pau- 
lus, laughing. ‘“ These Roman dames 
and damsels ought to punish him.” 

“ You mean by letting him alone ?” 
asked the landlady. 

“ No; that would kill him,” return- 
ed Paulus with a sneer, “being what 
he is.” 

“ Then how punish him ?” asked 
she. 

“ By pursuing him with their bland- 
ishments,” answered Paulus ; “ that is, 
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if they can muster sufficient ferocity. 
But I fear the women are too kind 
here in Italy. I am told that even 
in the midst of the most furious pas- 
sions, and while the deadliest-agonies 
are felt by others around them, their 
natural sweetness is so invincible that 
they smile and send soft glances to 
and fro; they look more bewitching 
at misery (such is their goodness) than 
when they see no suffering at all. 
Yes, indeed! and as the gladiators 
fight, they have a lovely smile for 
each gash; and when the gladiator 
dies, their eyes glisten enchantingly. 
We have not these entertainments in 
Greece, and the Greek Dion must 
soon feel the superiority of the Roman 
to the Greek woman. Pity is a beau- 
tiful quality in a woman; and the 
Greek ladies do not seek the same 
frequent opportunities of exercising it 
as the Italian ladies possess, and, eheu / 
enjoy.” 

“Ts Paulus bitter?” asked Aglais. 
“Ts Paulus witty ?” 

“ Talking of wit, my lady,” pursued 
the hostess, “none but our dear old 
Plautus could have matched this young 
Athenian, as Antistius Labio, the great 
author of five hundred volumes, has 
found to his cost.” 

“Labio! Why, that must be the 
son of one of those who murdered 
Cesar,” exclaimed Paulus. “ My fa- 
ther met his father foot to foot at the 
battle of Philippi; but he escaped, and 
slew himself when Brutus did so.” 

“ That was indeed this man’s fa- 
ther,” said Crispina. “The son isa 
very clever man, and a most success- 
ful practitioner in the law courts. 
Wishing to mortify Dionysius, he said 
in his presence, at a review of the 
troops at Formiz yesterday, that he 
was grateful to the gods he had not 
been born at Athens, and was no 
Greek—not he! 

“<The Athenians also entertain,’ 
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replied Dionysius, ‘the idea which 
you have just expressed.’ 

“What idea ?’ asked Antistius La- 
bio. 

“<* That their gods watch over them; 
replied Dionysius. Ah my lady! 
you should have heard the laughter 
at Labio; the very centurions turned 


away to conceal their grins. Some 


one high at court then took the Athe- 
nian’s arm on one side, and Titus Li- 
vius’s on the other, and walked off 
Labio did not say a 


with them. 
word.” 

“ Pray can you tell us, good Cris. 
pina, whether Germanicus Cesar js 
to be a guest of the knight Mamur. 
ra ?” asked Paulus. 

The landlady said she believed he 
would be for a day or two, and that 
she thought it was even he who had 
taken Dion’s and Livy’s arm, and 
walked with them apart. 

“It is some time,” said Aglais, 
“ since Catullus indited those epigram- 
matic verses against the hospitable and 
opulent knight. This Mamurra must 
be very old.” 

“ Yet, my lady,” replied Crispina, 
“he has a ruddy face, a clear com- 
plexion, and downright black eye- 
brows.” 

“There is a wash called /ixirium,” 
said Aglais with a meaning smile. 

“ Ah! but,” cried Crispina, laugh- 
ing with no less knowing a look, 
“that makes the hair yellow ; and the 
brows of the knight are as black as 
the jet ornaments in your daughter's 
hair.” 

“You can tell us, no doubt,” said 
Paulus, “who those ladies must be 
that came with Tiberius Czesar yester- 
day from that splendid mansion on 
the Liris, They were in beautiful 
litters ; one of sculptured bronze, the 
other of ivory, embossed with gold 
reliefs.” 

“ I know who they are, of course,” 

. 
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said the landlady ; “ they are half-sis- 
ters, the daughters of the late renown- 
ed warrior and statesman, the builder 
of the Pantheon, Agrippa Vipsanius, 
but by different mothers. One of 
them was the wife of Tiberius Czesar.” 

« Was !” exclaimed Paulus ; “ why, 
she’s not a ghost ?” 

«She is, nevertheless ; her husband 
has another wife,” said the landlady ; 
adding, in a low voice, “a precious 
one, too; the emperor has required 
him to marry the august Julia.” 

“The august!” murmured Aglais 
contemptuously, with a shrug of the 
shoulders ; “ getting old, too.” 

“Tam sure,” resumed the landlady, 
“no one can describe the relation- 
ships of that family. Agrippa Vip- 
sanius, you must know, married three 
times. His second wife was Mar- 
cella, daughter of Augustus’s sister, 
Octavia; and this Marcella became 
the mother of the elder of the two 
ladies whom you saw. Well, while 
this Marcella was still living, but after 
she had had a daughter called Vip- 
sania, Augustus made Agrippa put 
her away to marry, mind you, this 
very same august Julia, Augustus’s 
own daughter, and therefore Mar- 
cella’s first cousin. This Julia, who 
had just become a widow, having lost 
her first husband Marcellus, is the 
mother of the other lady whom you 
saw, who is called Julia Agrippina, 
and who thus came into the world 
the second cousin of her own half- 
sister. Well, Agrippa, the father of 
both girls, leaving the august Julia a 
widow for the second time, Tiberius 
Cesar marries Agrippa’s eldest daugh- 
ter Vipsania, and has a son by her, 
called Drusus; and now, while Vip- 
sania is still living, Augustus makes 
Tiberius put her away to marry the 
aforesaid august Julia, the mother of 
the younger daughter, Julia Agrip- 
pina, who is ‘Tiberius’s. first and like- 
wise second cousin.” 
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“TI can hardly follow you in the 
labyrinth,” said Aglais. 

“No one can, my lady, except 
those who make a study of it,” said 
the landlady, laughing ; “but it’s all 
true. Julia, Augustus’s daughter, is 
the wife of the father of both these 
girls, first cousin to the eldest of them, 
mother and cousin-in-law ofthe youn- 
ger, and has now also been made wife 
to the husband of the elder, her own 
first cousin, and become the sister-in- 
law of her own daughter and cousin- 
in-law to the younger.” 

“ Medius fidius!” cried Paulus, star- 
ing stupidly, “what a tremendous 
twisted knot! Julia’s daughter, half- 
sister, and second cousin is put away, 
that the half-sister’s husband may 
marry the half-sister’s stepmother and 
second cousin, or something like that.” 

“ Or something like that,” continu- 
ed Crispina; “but there is no end to 
it. Tiberius Cesar is now father-in- 
law and brother-in-law.to one woman, 
and the husband and stepfather-in- 
law to another, while the mother of 
the younger half-sister becomes the 
sister-in-law of her own daughter.” 

At this moment Agatha, who was 
opposite the outer door of the em- 
bowered landing, leading down by a 
flight of stairs into the garden, through 
the other arbor before mentioned, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “There’s Benigna 
walking in the garden with a man!” 

They all looked, and: saw Benigna 
and a young man, wearing a brown 
tunic and slippers, in a distant alley 
of fig-trees, talking earnestly as they 
strolled together. Crispina smiled 
and said, “I must really tell you that 
my Benigna’s betrothed lover came 
here unexpectedly at daybreak. He 
has obtained a week’s holiday, and 
will spend it, he vows, in the inn. 
We have had to use some skill, I pro- 
mise you, in finding room for him. 
He is to sleep in a big trunk with the 
lid off, stowed away in the angle of a 
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corridor behind a curtain. He is a 
very good and well-instructed youth, 
knows Greek, and is severely worked 
as one of the secretaries of ‘Tiberius 
Ceesar, whose slave he is, as I think 
Benigna has mentioned to my little 
Lady Agatha yonder.” 

“When is the marriage of dear 
Benigna to take place ?” asked Aga- 
tha. 

“ Of course the poor young man,” 
replied Crispina, “ cannot marry until 
he gets his freedom. Whenever Ti- 
berius Czesar allows him to shave his 
head, and put on the fi/eus, (cap of 
liberty,) we shall have a merry wed- 
ding.” 

“What sort of master is Tiberius 
Ceesar ?” asked Paulus. : 

The landlady said she was thank- 
ful she did not personally know him ; 
but she had never heard any com- 
plaint of him made by Claudius, her 
future son-in-law. 

“ Your future son-in-law, Claudius!” 
exclaimed Agatha in amazement. 
“Then it was your future son-in-law 
who had something to say to that 
Dame Plancina, with the pale face 
and black eyebrows?” 

“Not that I know of, my little la- 
dy,” returned the hostess. 

“Ah! but he had, though,” per- 
sisted Agatha. “ He came to the ar- 
bor door, and distinctly stated, with 
a low bow, that he had commands 
for that lady ; and then she said from 
whom; and he said, my name is Clau- 
dius ; that is what he said; and then 
she jumped up in a remarkable flus- 
ter and went into the house, and he 
followed her. But then why she 
should jump up in a fluster, because 
a slave said his name was Claudius, 
I can’t imagine,” concluded Agatha, 
pondering. 

The hostess looked surprised. 

“T think it could not be because a 
slave’s name was Claudius,” she said ; 
“nor do I understand it.” 
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“Ts that your demon-seeing dame, 
Agatha?” asked Paulus, stretching 
himself; “for I have a notion that 
when I parried the fellow’s blow who 
wanted to cut me down in so coy. 
ardly a fashion, you know—” 

“Ves 

“There was a female scream; do 
you remember it ?” 

“Hes. 

“Well, I have been thinking the 
woman who screamed was a woman 
whom your description of that fierce 
dame in the arbor exactly fits. If 
so, she was in the train of Tiberius, 
and of those ladies of whom our good 
hostess has just given us such an in- 
teresting genealogical and matrimo. 
nial account.” 

“Then perhaps the commands for 
Plancina were from Tiberius Cesar,” 
quoth Agatha, 

Crispina shook her head, but ap- 
peared a little serious. A short si- 
lence followed. Paulus broke it by 
asking the landlady ‘to get a letter 
forwarded for him to the military tr- 
bune, Velleius Paterculus, at Formiz, 
“T wish,” he said, “to take advan- 
tage of the delay in the emperor's 
visit, and to see the country, to fish 
in the river, to move about far and 
near; provided Paterculus, to whom 
I have given a promise to report my- 
self, has no objection.” 

The hostess brought him some /- 
viana, or second-class paper, the best 
she had, some cuttle-fish ink, and a 
reed pen, told him to write his letter, 
and undertook to transmit it at once 
by a runner belonging to the hostelry. 
She then left the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The letter was sent, and in the 
course of the forenoon the fade//arius, 
or letter-carrier of the inn, returned 
from Formiz. Crispina brought him 
to Paulus, who was in an avenue of 
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the garden watching some players as 
they contested a game of quoits or 
discus. This avenue connected the 
garden proper with the open country 
westward, terminating in a cross-hedge 
of myrtle, through which a little wick- 
et or trellis gate opened. “The man 
has brought no letter back,” the hos- 
tess said, signing at the same time to 
the messenger to deliver the particu- 
lars of his errand. 

He had found the tribune, he said, 
and had given him the letter and 
asked for an answer. The tribune 
was at the moment inspecting a body 
of troops. He read the note, how- 
ever, and immediately took out of his 
belt both his séydus and pugillaria, or 
hand-tablets; when the preetorian pre- 
fect Sejanus, happening to pass, en- 
tered into conversation with him, and 
the messenger then saw Velleius Pa- 
terculus hand to Sejanus Paulus’s let- 
ter. After reading it, the general gave 
it back, said something in Greek, and 
went away. ‘The tribune thereupon 
told the bearer that he would send 
an answer during the day by a mes- 
senger of his own. Paulus thanked 
the man, who then withdrew. 

Our hero, who had prepared his 
fishing-tackle, a portion of which he 
had in his hand, remarked that it was 
vexatious to lose so fine and favora- 
ble a day. Moreover, why should 
I be a prisoner?” he suddenly ex- 
claimed. “I have a triple right to 
my personal liberty, as Roman citi- 
zen, knight, and noble. And what 
have I done to forfeit it? What have 
I done except parry the blow of an 
assassin whom I neither injured nor 
provoked ?” 

“Hush!” murmured Crispina; and 
just then Cneius Piso, having a ban- 
dage round his head, and leaning on 
the arm of Plancina, was seen pass- 
ing into the inn before them from an- 
other part of the garden. 

The landlady stood still a moment, 
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till the two figures had disappeared, 
when she said, with a slight motion of 
the thumb in the direction of Piso, 
“ He reports himself quite well now 
except for a headache. He and his 
lady leave us in an hour for Rome, 
and I hope I may say both valde and 
salve. You ask what you have 
done. Have you not come to Italy 
to claim rights which are indisputa- 
ble ?” 

“Ts that reason ?” 

“Tt is a thousand reasons, and an- 
other thousand, too. Alas! do not 
deceive yourself, as your namesake 
and cousin did, about the character 
of the world.” 

At the door of the inn they sepa- 
rated, she to attend to the multifari- 
ous business of her household, and 
he to loiter purposelessly. After a 
little reflection, he went quite through 
the house by the zmf/uvium, and the 
central corridor beyond it, and look- 
ed into the public room, or atrium. 
At one table a couple of centurions 
sat playing dice with the “essere, and 
shouting the names of half a dozen 
gods and goddesses, as their luck fluc- 
tuated. At another table a power- 
fully built, dark, middle-aged man, 
having a long, ruddy beard streaked 
with gray, upon whom Asiatic slaves 
waited, was taking a traveller’s repast ; 
his slaves helping him to costly wine, 
which he drank with a grimace of 
dissatisfaction, but in formidable quan- 
tities. Other groups were dotted 
round the large apartment. In order 
not to draw needless notice, for all 
eyes turned to him for a moment, ex- 
cept those of the two dice-throwing 
and bellowing centurions, Paulus seat- 
ed himself behind an unoccupied ta- 
ble near the door. While idly watch- 
ing the scenes around him, he thought 
he heard his name pronounced in the 
passage outside. He listened, but 
the noise in the room made him un- 
certain, and the voice outside was al- 
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ready less audible, as of one who had 
passed the door while speaking. 

Presently he heard, in a much loud- 
er tone,.the words, “ Why, it is not 
our carriage, after all. Let us return 
and wait where we can sit down.” 
And the speaker again passed the 
public room, coming back, apparent- 
ly, from the porch. 

Paulus happened to be sitting close 
to the door, which was open; a cur- 
tain, as was common, hanging over 
the entrance. This time, in spite of 
the noise in the dieta, a word or two, 
and aname, though not his own, struck 
him. He fancied some one said, “ No 
harm to her; but still, not the bro- 
ther—the sister, my trusty Claudius.” 

Where had Paulus heard those tones 
before ? In itself, what he had over- 
heard was a sufficiently harmless frag- 
ment of a sentence. Nevertheless, 
Paulus rose, left his table, lifted aside 
the door-curtain, and went into the 
corridor, where he saw Cneius Piso 
and Plancina, with their backs to him, 
walking toward the end of the pas- 
sage opposite the porch, but he near- 
ly stumbled against a young man go- 
ing the other way. ‘This person, who 
was good-looking, in both senses of 
the word, wore the sober-colored exo- 
mis, or tunic, the long hair, and the 
slippers of a slave. He had in his 
right hand a stylus; in his left, tablets 
of citron-wood, open and covered 
with blue wax, on which he was read- 
‘ing, with his head bent, some note 
which he had made there. 

“It is my fault, noble sir,” said he; 
“| was stooping over these and did 
mot observe you; I beg you to par- 
don my awkwardness.” And he bow- 
ved with an air of humility. 

“Tt is I, rather, who am to blame,” 
said Paulus, scanning steadily the fea- 
‘tures of the slave, who had made 
his apology with a look of alarm, and 
dn exaggerated accents of deprecation. 

Shortly after this incident, while 
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Paulus, who had not returned to the 
atrium, was leaning dreamily over the 
balustrade of the inn’s central court, 
and watching the fountain in the im. 
pluvium there, he was struck heavily 
on the shoulder from behind by an 
open hand. Turning round slowly, 
he beheld a man in the very prime of 
life, who was entirely a stranger to him, 

“I was told I should find you here, 
excellent sir,” said the stranger. 

Paulus took in, at a glance, his 
dress and general appearance. He 
had a thick brown beard, neatly trim- 
med, and open; daring, large blue 
eyes, in which there was nothing 
whatever sullen or morose ; yet a sort 
of wildness and fierceness, with a 
slight but constant gleam of vigilance, 
if not subtlety. On the whole, his 
face was handsome; it was conspi- 
cuously manful, and, perhaps, some- 
what obdurate and pitiless. 

His stature was good without being 
very lofty. He had broad shoulders, 
rather long, sinewy arms, a deep chest, 
and, altogether, a figure and person 
not lacking any token of agility, but 
more indicative of huge strength. 

He wore sandals, the laces of which 
crossed each other up his mighty legs, 
which were otherwise bare, and a 
white woollen diphera covered his 
shoulders, and was belted round his 
waist. 

“ And who told you that you would 
find me here ?” asked Paulus; “fora 
few minutes ago I did not knowl 
should find myself here.” 

“There goes the youth who told 
me,” answered the other pointing, and 
at the same moment Paulus saw the 
slave, against whom he had walked 
in the passage, cross on tiptoe an 
angle of the court-yard, and vanish 
through a door on the opposite side. 

“ Claudius,” continued the stran- 
ger, “is an acquaintance of mine, and 
chancing to meet him as I entered 
the hostelry, I asked for you.” 
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« And pray who are you, and what 
do you want with me ?” asked Paul- 
us, after the slave, who must, he now 
felt sure, be the Claudius to whom 
Benigna was betrothed, had disap- 
peared. \ 

“Who am I ?” returned the stran- 
ger; “a good many people know my 
name, and my person, too. But that 
matters not for the present. Your 
second question is more immediately 
important. ‘What do I want with 
you?’ ‘To deliver to you a letter; no- 
thing more. Understanding that I 
meant to stroll out in this direction, 
the distinguished tribune, Velleius Pa- 
terculus, requested me to hand you 
this.” 

And he produced from a fold in 
the breast of his white woollen tunic 
a letter, having a written address on 
one side, and a thread round its four 
ends, which thread was knotted on 
the side opposite to that bearing the 
superscription. ‘The knot was secur- 
ed by a waxen seal, upon which the 
scholarly writer had, in imitation of 
the deceased minister Meecenas, im- 
pressed the engraving of a frog. 

Paulus opened it and read what 
follows : 

“To the noble Paulus AZmilius Le- 
pidus, the younger, Velleius Patercu- 
lus sends greeting: 

“Go where you like, amuse your- 
self as you like, do as you like—fish, 
ride, walk, read, play, sing—provid- 
ed you sleep each night at the Post 
House of the Hundredth Milestone, 
under the excellent Crispina’s roof. 
Be careful of your health and wel- 
fare.” 

“So far so good,” said Paulus; “I 
am a prisoner, indeed, but with a tol- 
erable long tether, at least. I am 
much obliged to you for bringing me 
the letter.” 

“Imprisonment !” observed the oth- 
er. “I have heard a knot of centu- 
rons, and also soldiers unnumbered, 
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talk of your imprisonment, and of the 
blow with which it seems to be con- 
nected. You are a favorite, without 
knowing it, among the troops at For- 
miz. One fierce fellow swore, by 
quite a crowd of gods, that your blow 
deserved to have freed a slave, in- 
stead of enslaving a knight; that is, 
to have freed you had you been a 
slave, instead of enslaving you, who 


‘are already a knight.” 


“T feel grateful to the soldiers,” 
said Paulus. “ You are doubtless an 
officer—a centurion, perhaps ?” 

“Well, they do speak freely,” re- 
plied the stranger, “and so do I; 
therefore you have made a fair guess ; 
but you are wrong.” 

“ Ah! well,” said Paulus; “ thanks 
for your trouble, and farewell. I must 
go.” 

* One word,” persisted the other. 
“T am a famous man, though you do 
not seem to know it. The conquer- 
or in thirty-nine single combats at 
Rome, all of them mortal, and all 
against the best gladiators that ever 
fought in circus or in forum, stands 
before you. At present I am no lon- 
ger obliged to fight in person. I keep 
the most invincible familia of gladia- 
tors that Rome has hitherto known. 
You are aware of the change of mo- 
rals and fashions; you are aware that 
even a senator has been seen in the 
arena. Some day an emperor will de- 
scend into our lists.” (This, as the 
reader knows, really happened in the 
course of time.) “Join my family, 
my school; I am Thellus, the la- 
nista.” 

“ What!” cried Paulus, his nostrils 
dilated, and his eyes flashing. “In 
Greece, where I have been bred, gla- 
diatorial shows are not so much as 
allowed by law, even though the gla- 
diators should be all slaves; and be- 
cause some senator has forgotten the 
respect due to the senate and to him- 
self, and has no sense either of decen- 
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cy or humanity, you dare to propose 
to me, the nephew of a triumvir, the 
son of an honorable and a famous sol- 
dier—to me, the last of the 4émilians, 
to descend as a gladiator into the are- 
na, and to join your school, mehercle / 
of uneducated, base-born, and mer- 
cenary cut-throats !” 

The lanista was so astounded by 
this unexpected burst of lofty indigna- 
tion, and felt himself thrust morally 
to such a sudden distance from the 
stripling, at least in the appearance of 
things, that he uttered not one word 
for several instants. He glared in 
speechless fury at the speaker, and 
when at length he found voice and 
ideas he said, 

“Do you know that I could take 
you in these unarmed hands, and tear 
you limb from limb where you stand, 
as you would rend a chicken—do you 
know that ?” 

“T do not,” said Paulus, in slow 
and significant accents, facing round 
at the same time upon the lanista 
with deliberate steadiness, and look- 
ing him fixedly in the face; “ but if 
you even could, it would suit my hu- 
mor better to be murdered where I 
am by a gladiator than to be one.” 

“ By the Capitoline Jove!” cried 
Thellus, after another rather long, 
doubtful pause, laughing vehemently, 
“when I place your skill of fence, 
about which I have heard a particu- 
lar account, by the side of your high 
spirit, you really do make my mouth 
water to number you among my pu- 
pils. I have not a man in my familia 
whom you would not, when a little 
addition to your years shall have per- 
ected your bodily vigor, stretch upon 
the sand in ten minutes. But what 
mean you, after all? You do not 
wish to hurt my feelings, because I 
make you a friendly offer in the best 
shape that my unlucky destiny and 
state of life afford me the means of 
doing? Do you, then, so utterly de- 
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spise the gladiator? Have you re. 
flected on it so deeply ?. Who, never. 
theless, displays in a greater degree 
many of the severest and highest vir. 
tues? Do you despise the man who 
despises life itself, when compared 
with honor in the only form in which 
honor is for him accessible? Answer 
that. Do you despise abstemiousness, 
fortitude, self-control, © self-sacrifice. 
chastity, courage, endurance? Ap- 
swer that. Who is more dauntless jn 
the combat, more sublimely unruffled 
when defeated, more invincibly silent 
under the agony of a violent death, 
accompanied by the hootings of piti- 
less derision, and whose derision, 
whose mockery, is the last sound in 
his ears? Let that pass. 

* But who pays a dearer price for 
the applause of his fellow-men when 
it is his? Who serves them more 
desperately in the way in which they 
desire to be, and will needs be, served? 
Who gives them the safe and cruel 
pleasures they demand more ungrudg- 
ingly, or under such awful conditions? 
Who comes forward to be mangled 
and destroyed with a more smiling 
face, or a more indifferent mien? 
Who spurns ease, and sloth, and 
pleasure, and pain, and the sweet 
things of life, and the bitter things of 
death, in order to show what maa- 
hood can dare and what manfulness 
can do, and in order to be thorough- 
ly the man to the last, with the same 
constant and unconquerable mind, as 
the very gladiator whom you thus in- 
sult? Women can often show Aero- 
ism in pain while shrinking from dan- 
ger; and, on the other hand, amidst 
the genefal excitement and the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of an army in 
battle, to fight pretty well, and then 
to howl without restraint in the sur- 
geon’s hands, is the property of near- 
ly all men. Some who face danger 
badly endure anguish well ; and many, 
again, who cannot support pain will 
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confront danger. But if you wish to 
pame him who does both in perfec- 
tion, and who practises that perfec- 
tion habitually, you will name the 
gladiator. Nor is it pain of body 
alone, nor loss of life alone, which his 
calling trains him to undergo with 
alacrity. Are you sure that our mo- 
tives are simply and solely that grovel- 
ling lust of gain which you imply ? 
Mercenary you dare to term us? 
Mercenary! The gambler is merce- 
nary. Is the gladiator like your high- 
born voluntary gambler? Is the gla- 
diator deaf to praise? Indifferent 
to admiration? Reckless of your 
sympathy? Is he without other 
men’s human ties and affections, as 
the gambler is? Has the gladiator 
no parents whom he feeds with that 
blood which flows from his gashes ? 
No wife whom he is all the time pro- 
tecting with that lacerated and fear- 
less breast? No children whom his 
toils, efforts, and sufferings are keep- 
ing out of degradation, out of want, 
and out of that very arena which he 
treads with a spirit that nothing can 
subdue, in order that those whom he 
loves may never enter it ?” 

While Thellus thus thundered with 
increasing and increasing vehemence, 
the clear-faced youth whom he ad- 
dressed, and who had confronted his 
words of menace without any emotion 
except that of instinctive and settled 
defiance, was and appeared to be 
quite overwhelmed. Had Paulus been 
struck bodily, he could not have felt 
any thing like the pain he suffered. 
The words of the gladiator smote the 
lad full to the heart, like stones shot 
from a catapult, 

Thellus gazed thoughtfully at him 
during the pause which ensued, and 
then resumed by exclaiming, 

“ Mercenary! that is, he takes pay. 
Does the author take pay? answer 
that. Do the lawyer and soldier take 
pay? Does the magistrate take pay ? 


Does, or does not, the emperor take 
pay? Does the vestal virgin herself 
take pay? If the gladiator did, and 
suffered, and was all he does, all he 
suffers, all he is, in mere sport, and 
at his own personal expense, I sup- 
pose you would respect him. But 
I, Thellus—I, the gladiator—I, the 
lanista—would scorn him, and spurn 
him, and spit upon him. Blame the 
community who go to these sports, 
and sit in shameless safety; blame 
the hundreds of thousands who suc- 
ceed other hundreds of thousands to 
applaud us when we kill our beloved 
comrades, and, at the same time, to 
howl and hoot over those same brave 
friends whom we kill; blame those 
who, having cheered us when we slew 
our faithful companions, yell at us in 
our own turn when we are slain; 
blame men for taking us when we are 
little children, and rearing us express- 
ly to be fit for nothing else; blame 
men for taking the little ones of cap- 
tured warriors who have in vain de- 
fended their native lands against the 
discipline and skill of Rome; blame 
men for mingling these poor infants 
in one college with the foundlings 
and the slaves to whom law and 
positive necessity bequeath but one 
lot in this life; blame those who thus 
provide for the deadly arena. Blame 
your customs, blame your laws, blame 
your tyrannous institutions, against 
which the simplicity and trustfulness 
of boyish years can neither physically 
nor mentally struggle; blame, above 
all, your fine dames, more degraded 
—ay, far more degraded and more 
abased than the famishing prostitutes 
who must perish of starvation, or be 
what they are; blame your fine dames, 
I say, who when, like the august Julia, 
they import the thick silks of India, 
are not satisfied till they pick them 
thin and transparent before wearing 
them, lest their garments should con- 
ceal their shame; and thus: attired, 
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pampered with delicacies, gorged with 
food, heated with wine, surfeited. with 
every luxury, reeking and horrible, 
know not what else to do to beguile 
the languid intervals of systematic 
wickedness, than to come to the arena 
and indulge in sweet emotions over 
the valiant and virtuous fathers of 
homes and hopes of families, who 
perish there in torture and in igno- 
miny for their pleasure.” 

“O God!” cried young Paulus. 

“Well may you,” cried Thellus, 
“be filled with horror. Ah! then, 
when will a god descend from heaven, 
and give us a new world? I have 
one child in my home, a sweet, peace- 
fal, natural-hearted, conscience-gov- 
erned, loving little daughter. Her 
mother has gone away from me for 
ever to some world beyond death 
where more justice and more mercy 
prevail. The day when I lost her 
I had to fight in the arena. LZheu/ 
She was anxious for me, she could 
not control her suspense ; she saw the 
execrable Tiberius. Bah! do you think 
I’m afraid to speak ? Of what should 
I be afraid? Thellus has been at 
the funeral of fear; yes, this many a 
day,” continued Thellus, raising his 
voice; “she came to the Statilian 
amphitheatre against my express com- 
mand; she saw the execrable Tiberius, 
contrary to every custom, after I had 
been victor in four fatal encounters, 
when I was worn out with fatigue, 
order me to meet a fresh antagonist ; 
and looking up among the hundred 
thousand spectators, I beheld the 
sweet, loving face. I beheld the clasp- 
ed and convulsive fingers. But, lo, 
who came forth to fight against me ? 
Whom had the accursed man pro- 
vided as my next antagonist? Her 
only brother, poor Statius, whom Ti- 
berius knew to be a gladiator, and 
whom he» had thus selected for the 
more refined excitement of the spec- 
tators to fight against Thellus; but, 
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above all, for his own more refined 
enjoyment, for the monster had tried 
and found my poor Alba incorrupti- 
ble; and this was his revenge against 
a wretched gladiator and his faithful 
wife. Statius was no match for me; 
I tried to disarm him ; after a while | 
succeeded, wounding him at the same 
time slightly. He fell, and his blood 
colored the sand. I looked to the 
people ; they looked to Tiberius, wait. 
ing for the sign of mercy or execution. 
I was resolved in any case not to be 
the slayer of Statius. 

“ The prince turned up his thumb, 
to intimate that I was to kill my 
wounded opponent. The amphithea- 
tre then rang with a woman’s scream, 
and the people, with one impulse, 
turned down their hands. I bore Sta- 
tius in my own arms out of the arena; 
but when I reached home, I found my 
wife was near childbirth, delirious, and 
raving against me as the murderer of 
her brother. She died so, in my arms 
and in her brother’s. She left me my 
poor little Prudentia, who is dearer to 
me than all this globe.” 

After taking breath, he added, quot- 
ing Paulus’s words, 

“ But we are a gang of base-born, un- 
educated, and mercenary cut-throats.” 

“Oh! forgive, forgive, forgive my 
words,” exclaimed Paulus, stretching 
out both hands toward the gladiator. 

Thellus took those hands and said, 

“Why, I love you, lad. I loye 
you like ason. I am not high-born 
enough to be father to the like of you; 
but it is not forbidden me to love a 
noble youth who hates baseness and 
is ignorant of fear. I'll tell you more; 
but first answer me—are you of opin- 
ion, from what has passed between 
us, that Thellus is an uneducated 
man ?” 

“TI am afraid that you are better 
educated than I am.” 

* In any case,” replied Thellus, “1 
am ready to confess that the qualities 
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and virtues exercised by gladiators 
are exercised for a wrong purpose, 
and in a wrong way. But tell me, 
why is bread made? You will not 
say because bakers bake it. That 
would be a girl’s answer; it would be 
saying that a thing is because it is, or 
is made because it is made. Why 
js it made? Because it is wanted. 
Would bakers bake it if nobody ate 
it? If nobody wanted to live in a 
house, would masons build any? or 
would there even be any masons? 
You could not, I grant, have music 
if there were no musicians, if none 
wanted music. It is the gladiator, 
unquestionably, who does the fighting 
in the arena; but if none wanted the 
fighting, you would have no gladia- 
tors. I have told you how we are 
trepanned in helpless infancy; and 
not only reared, prepared, and fitted 
for this calling, but hopelessly unfitted 
for every other. We supply the spec- 
tacle—but who desires the spectacle ? 
It is not we ; we are the only sufferers 
by it; we detest it. But whatever in 
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so dreadful and wicked a pastime can 
be noble, courageous, unselfish, hero- 
ic, we the same, we the victims, give 
and exhibit ; and all the selfishness of 
it, all that is cowardly in it, all that is 
cruel, base, despicable, execrable, and 
accursed, sits on the benches, and ap- 
plauds or yells in the wedges; * this 
you, you, who go thither, and bring 
thither us, your victims, this you pro- 
duce, this is your contribution: to it. 
Ours is honor, valor, skill, and daunt- 
less death; yours, inhumanity, cow- 
ardice, baseness, luxurious ease, and 
a safe, lazy, and besotted life.” 

“It is true,” said Paulus. “ Hide- 
ous are the pleasures, detestable the 
glories of this gigantic empire; but 
unless, as you say, a God himself were 
to come down from heaven, how will it 
ever be reformed ?” 

“ How, indeed ?” answered Thellus. 

Little did they dream who a cer- 
tain Child in Syria was, who had then 
entered his eleventh year! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Since the apostolic bull convoking 
the General Council of the Vatican, 
now in session, has been issued by 
Pius IX., an immense literary activity 
has manifested itself in most countries 
about the great and important ques- 
tions which are supposed to claim 
the attention of that august assembly 
of the Catholic Church. Not only 
Catholic, but also Protestant reviews 
have engaged in various ways in the 
discussion of matters relating to the 
council. Very numerous, indeed, are 
the pamphlets—nay, books and vo- 
lumes of greater import—that have 
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been published within the last ten 
months in Italy, Belgium, France, 
England, and Germany. It is par- 
ticularly in this latter country that 
publications concerning more or less 
the present council have been most 
numerous, and prominent reviews have: 
given able and elaborate notices of 
most of them, Several publications 
of this character have been rendered 
accessible to Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish readers, thus exhibiting the im- 
portance attached to them outside of 
Germany. 


# Juvenal, vi. 62. 
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It is our present purpose to enter 
upon a closer examination of a work 
which we have already briefly notic- 
ed in a former number, we mean the 
book, Zhe ope and the Council, by 
Fanus, of which an authorized trans- 
lation appeared both in England and 
in this country. 

We adduce this fact as a very pecu- 
liar one, which will cause still greater 
surprise to the reader when he is in- 
formed that an authorized French 
translation appeared but a short time 
after the original itself. 

The reader has already been told 
what he is to think of the orthodoxy of 
anus, when his doctrines are judged 
by the criterion established by the 
church. But let us state here at once 
that we have a right to apply the Ca- 
tholic test to the doctrine set forth by 
Fanus. For they, namely, the authors 
(p. 14,) expressly profess to be in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church, 
though “inwardly separated by a 
great gulf from those whose ideal of 
the church is an universal empire.” 
The translator, too, presents Yanus as 
“a work of Catholic authorship,” and 
declares “the authors members of a 
school, morally if not numerically strong, 
who yield to none in their loyal devo- 
tion to Catholic truth [” 

In view of such declarations, we 
may proceed to inquire, What is the 
aimof ¥anus? The authors can best 
answer this question ; for, in their opin- 
‘jon, since the forgery of the Isidorian 
Decretals, about the year 845, the pri- 
macy has been distorted and trans- 
formed. 


«The papacy, such as it has become, pre- 
sents the appearance of a disfigiring, sickly, 
and choking excrescence on the organization 
of the church, hindering and decomposing 
the action of its vital powers, and bringing 
manifold diseases in its train.” 


Moreover, Fanus boldly asserts @ 
priori that the approaching council 
‘will not enjoy that freedom of deli- 
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beration necessary to. make it truly 
cecumenical, 

“The recently proclaimed council is to be 
held not only in Italy, but in Rome itself; 
and already it has been announced that, as 
the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough; 
it means this: that whatever course the 
synod may take, one quality can never be 
predicated of it, namely, that it has been a 
really free council.” (Pp. 345, 346.) 


These extracts would be quite sufii- 
cient to show the aim of anus, and 
his view of the “ pope and the coun- 
cil.” How such harsh and preposte- 
rous language may be reconciled with 
loyal devotion to Catholic truth, and 
that commendable piety which the au- 
thors of Yanus profess, we ask can. 
did and impartial readers to decide, 

Fanus considers it to be true piety 
“to expose the weak points of the 
papacy, denounce its faults, and pur- 
posely exhibit their mischievous re- 
sults ;” appealing to a saying of St. 
Bernard, AMlelius est ut scandalum oria- 
tur, quam ut veritas relinguatur. It 
is this intense love of truth which 
prompts Fanus “to oppose, frankly 
and decisively, every disfigurement” 
(p. 20) which the church has under- 
gone for nearly a thousand years. 
“ To ward off so fatal a catastrophe,’ 
with which the church is now threat- 
ened by the council, the authors have 
attempted in this work to contribute 
to the awakening and direction of 
public opinion, (p. 27,) and have en- 
tered this “ protest, based on history,” 
and appeal to the “ thinkers among 
believing Christians,” and are modest 
enough to hope that their “labors 
will attract attention in scientific cir- 
cles, and serve as a contribution to ec- 
clesiastical history.” (Preface.) 

We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
that a work with such a scientific pro- 
gramme should have caused some sen- 
sation, even among Catholic theolo- 
gians, many of whom were not slow 
to unmask the Aistorical representa- 
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tions, and “ direct reference to origi- 
nal authorities,” of which Fanus makes 
such great parade. That YFanus was 
hailed with great delight, not only 
abroad but also in this country, by an 
anti-Catholic press, and nearly all re- 
views or periodicals, cannot be a mat- 
ter of wonder, when we know that 
such allies as Yanus within our own 
pale are welcome to the enemies of 
the church. 

In England, ¥anus was heralded by 
a grand preliminary and concomitant 
flourish of trumpets. Every thing was 
done by a certain very small but very 
zealous clique to give this book as 
great a publicity as possible.* The 
North British Review, the Saturday 
Review, and the Academy, have join- 
ed in one chorus of eulogy, exulting 
over the victory which they think $a- 
nus has achieved. Among the many 
admirers of Fanus in our country, suf- 
fice it to say that one writer has been 
so fascinated by this “ work, so entirely 
made up of facts,” that he triumphantly 
exclaims, “ No one can help feeling 
convinced of its veracity.” Nay, more 
than this, the same reviewer pays a 
compliment to ¥anus which, consider- 
ing the source it comes from, involves 
astrange contradiction. It runs thus, 


“The author (Fanus) shows himself 
throughout a thorough Catholic, but an ear- 
nest and liberal Christian, a learned canon- 
ist, a faithful and discriminating historian.” 


Without further comments, we pro- 
pose to meet Yanus and his admirers 
upon equal grounds, since it is their 
earnest wish 


“that the reader’s attention should be ex- 
clusively concentrated on the matter itself, 
and that, in the event of its evoking contro- 
versy, no opportunity should be given for 
transferring the dispute from the sphere of 
objective and scientific investigation of the 
weighty questions under review.” (P. 28.) 


We have no reason to dread that 
facts and “ original authorities” must 
* See Dublin Review for Januaty. 
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and can speak for themselves, and we 
too shall hope to see where the say- 
ing of Pope Innocent III. is verified, 
“ Falsitas sub velamine sanctitatis to- 
lerari non debet.” 

In presence of such a vast amount 
of matter as Yanus gives to his rea- 
ders, and we might say e” passant 
with such little semblance of order 
and system, it becomes necessary to 
confine our examination to three lead- 
ing points: 1. To the manner in which 
the investigation is conducted, or the 
scientific character of the work; 2. 
To the orthodoxy which the authors 
profess; 3. To the historical and cri- 
tical parts of the book, 

1. As is correctly stated in the 
“'Translator’s Notice,” the substance of 
the volume already appeared in a se- 
ries of articles in the A/gemeine Zei- 
tung, or Gazette of Augsburg, in 
March, 1869, under the heading of 
“The Council and the Civi/fa.” In 
these articles, “ historical facts ” were 
brought forward, which called forth 
prompt and sharp answers from the 
Catholic reviews of Germany, where 
several falsehoods were exposed and 
denounced as gross misrepresenta- 
tions. When these articles were is- 
sued in their present form, the authors 
of anus took no notice of the ex- 
posure, but quietly dropped from their 
book these three mendacious_ state- 
ments. Not a word of apology or 
retractation was offered. An able 
theologian * has pointed out these tac- 
tics of Fanus ; but, to our knowledge, 
no reply was given. 

**Our Yanus,” says the same critic, **may 
feel quite at ease; he will not be brought to 
the stake either for his historical criticism, 
or even for his heresies; but he has branded 
himself as a forger by the very act of spirit- 
ing away these lies, only to come forward 


with a look of perfect innocence and palm 
off upon the world others more numerous,” 


Indeed, the new name of ¥anus, 


* Rev. Dr. Scheeben in his pamphlet. Part iii. 
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assumed by the authors, has also a 
figurative meaning, inasmuch as a dif- 
ferent face may be exhibited, just as 
the case may demand. Yanus declares 
his love and attachment to the church 
and the primacy, and regards it as a 
complete misapplication of the term 
piety “to conceal or color historical 
facts and faulty institutions.” (P. 20.) 

Hence the inference will be legiti- 
mate to stigmatize as impious a mode 
of investigation which misstates and 
distorts historical facts, shaking at the 
very foundation both the church and 
the primacy. And this is precisely 
what Yanus would accomplish, even 
contrary to his own avowed intention. 
For, according to him, “ The prima- 
cy rests on divine appointment ;” and 
still it has been transformed, and has 
become destructive to the church, 
rending asunder that unity which to 
uphold and represent it had been in- 
stituted. (Pp. 18, 21.) 


** Since the ninth century, a transforma- 
tion of the primacy, artificial and sickly, the 
consequences of which have been the split- 
ting up of the previously united church into 
three great ecclesiastical bodies, divided and 
at enmity with each other.” 

If such is the case, where, may we 
ask, is that primacy of divine institu- 
tion to be found ?—that primacy ever- 
living and indefectible as the church 
herself. And yet, we have the word 
of anus for it, the primacy, divinely 
instituted as the centre of unity, has 
virtually become extinct, and has fail- 
ed to be the source and centre of uni- 
ty. Did anus himself dare to face 
this inevitable and logical conclusion ? 


‘¢The Roman bishops not only believed 
themselves to be in possession of a divine 
right, and acted accordingly, but this right 
was actually recognized by others.” (P. 22.) 

How is this profession to be recon- 
ciled with the following one, “that 
the form which this primacy took de- 
pended on the concessions of the par- 
' ticular local churches ” ? 
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What the privileges were which 
Christ himself bestowed on the pri- 
macy, Fanus nowhere attempts to 
state. Where, then, is his reason for 
asserting that the form which the pri- 
macy took depended on concessions? 
Wherein consist the privileges inhe- 
rent in the primacy by divine right, 
and which are those conceded by the 
local churches? Until anus has 
distinctly defined these respective |i- 
mits, with what show of logic and 
scientific process can he pronounce 
that for eight centuries the primacy 
was legitimately developed, and since 
the nmth century so fatally transform. 
ed and totally disfigured ? Truly, if 
he had committed himself to any fre- 
cise theory,* he would have exposed 
himself to an inglorious refutation; as 
it is now, he has taken refuge in si- 
lence. And yet, in justice to himself, 
and in order to save his scientific re- 
putation, Fanus was obliged to define 
these divine rights of the primacy 
before he could venture to say that 
they had been /a/al//y transformed; 
thus he is able to bring forward “a 
very dark side of the history of the 
papacy.” Superficial minds may be 
ensnared by this deceitful procedure, 
but fair and scientific thinkers will 
rise indignantly and enter their solemn 
protest against such an abuse of logic 
and history. Moreover, it is obvious 
that a primacy whose form, that is, 
rights inherent to it, are made depen- 
dent upon the consent of those over 
whom it is to be exercised, is illusory, 
and is a mere shadow. It is very 
difficult to understand how such a 
novel mode of reasoning should have 
escaped our authors, who have “ writ- 
ten under a deep sense of anxiety,” 
and we fear that, by pledging their 
faith to such dogmas as the infalli- 
bility of the church, and the divinely 


* The negative account given in pp. 63-69 as the 
“ancient constitution of the church” takes nothing 
from our argument. 
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appointed primacy of St. Peter and 
his successors, in the person of the 
bishops of Rome, they have either 
deluded themselves or hoped to de- 
jude others by hollow professions of 
faith and a hypocritical show of piety. 

The authors, having thus left a wide 
and open field in which to lead astray 
and bewilder the minds of their rea- 
ders, do not hesitate to assert, “No 
one acquainted with church history 
will choose to affirm that the popes 
ever exercised a fixed primatial right 
in the same way ” over the churches 
in different countries. Quite a cap- 
tious and vague affirmation in each 
and every particular. Are we to 
understand that, because the same 
primatial rights were not every- 
where and uniformly exercised, there 
were no acknowledged rights of the 
primacy? And yet to this conclu- 
sion, however illogical, such a propo- 
sition would lead. If the Roman bi- 
shops have not at all times exercised 
the same rights over the churches in 
Egypt as over those of Africa or Gaul, 
it issimply owing to the different con- 
dition of the various churches, where 
the exercise of such rights was not 
necessary, and by the very nature of 
things varied to meet the exigencies 
of thechurches. What opinion would 
we form of a writer—we may be per- 
mitted to use a familiar illustration— 
who, from the fact that Congress did 
not at one time enforce the same ar- 
ticle of our constitution in the State 
of Ohio as it did in Virginia, conclud- 
ed that this legislative body possessed 
not, or was not conscious of possess- 
ing, the same rights and power grant- 
ed by the constitution in Ohio as in 
Virginia? ‘This is precisely what ¥a- 
nus would induce his readers to be- 
lieve regarding the rights of the pri- 
macy. That the popes throughout 
the first centuries of the church exer- 
cised primatial rights, Yanus readily 
grants, and must grant from the posi- 
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tion he assumes. Now, if the exercise 
of such rights over the various church- 
es at different periods of the ancient 
church, taken collectively, involve all 
those prerogatives which the papacy 
has since claimed and enjoyed, we 
must of necessity infer that the rights 
of the primacy, as understood and ex- 
ercised at the present period, are iden- 
tical with those of the first eight cen- 
turies. 

This we could prove by a “ work 
entirely made up of facts, and sup- 
porting all statements by reference to 
the original authorities.” Yes, this 
has already been done by able and 
judicious historians ; among the more 
modern ones we may appropriately 
challenge a careful perusal of the 
history of Dr, D6llinger,* in which a 
complete enumeration of the preroga- 
tives exercised by the bishops of Rome 
over the whole church, both in the 
east and in the west, may be found, 
together with a direct reference to 
many and unexceptionable historical 
facts. Under the present head we 
merely refer to the action of Pope St. 
Victor, in the second century, against 
the churches of Asia Minor concern- 
ing the question of paschal celebra- 
tion against the Quartodecimans; St. 
Stephen, against the Anabaptists in 
Africa ; St. Cornelius, against Novatus 
and Felicissimus; St. Dionysius, in the 
case of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of 
Antioch, when the Emperor Aurelian 
himself would not sustain him, and 
referred to the Bishop of Rome for a 
final decision ; all these statements at- 
tested by such writers as Eusebius,t 
Socrates,{ and Theodoret.§ How 
about the appeal of the Montanists to 
the Bishop of Rome, mentioned by 
Tertullian || himself? Did not Mar- 
cion repair to Rome to obtain a re- 
versal of the sentence passed against 

* London edition, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 204, 220. 

tH. E. v.24, 25 tH. E. vw. 2a 


§ Heeret, fab., ii. 8, edit. Mansi, tom, i. p. 1003 sq. 
| Adv. Prax. i. 
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him?* Did not that illustrious cham- 
pion of faith, St. Athanasius of Alex- 
andria, appeal to Pope Julius I. against 
the Arians, when the Council of Sar- 
dica was convoked at the request of 
the pope in the year 343, and the 
supremacy of the Roman bishop 
solemnly acknowledged, to whom all 
must appeal for final sentence ? t 

Fanus, however, with this most con- 
spicuous incident of history before 
him, says, 

“‘ There is no mention of papal rights, or 
any reference to a legally defined action of 
the Bishop of Rome in other churches, with 
the single exception of the canon of Sardica, 
which never obtained universally even in the 
west.” (P. 23.) 

Having produced one most re- 
markable instance of the application 
of this canon of Sardica, we now must 
inform our readers that this same ca- 
non of the Synod of Sardica was in- 
serted in a Latin version of a collec- 
tion of canons known by the name 
of “ Prisca Collectio,”} as early as the 
fifth century, and regarded as a code 
of laws attesting the tradition of the 
ancient church, according to the max- 
im of St. Vincent of Lerins, Quoa 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. In like manner did St, 
John Chrysostom, that great doctor 
of the eastern church, appeal to Pope 
Innocent I., although his adversary, 
the usurper Theophilus, had sent de- 
legates to Rome to gain the pontiff, 
who annulled all the acts of Theophi- 
lus and his party against the illustri- 
ous patriarch. The letter which St. 
Chrysostom § wrote to the pope adds 
great strength to our argument. St. 
Cyprian, too, by whose authority our 
adversaries would fain triumph, sent 
the acts of synods held by himself to 
the Bishop of Rome for confirmation, 
and also asked St. Stephen to depose 
Marcion, Bishop of Arles, as being a 

*Epiph. Hares. 42. + Socrat. H_ E. ii. 15. 


+ See Philipps’s Compend. of Can.Law,vol. i. p. 45. 
§ Galland, Bibl. t. viii. p. 569 sq, 
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partisan of Novatian, and to appoint 
another in his place. But we mus 
ask pardon of the reader for having 
already been too long in these refe. 
rences—though as yet we have said 
nothing of the many acts and letters 
of Pope St. Leo the Great—all of 
which demonstrate beyond the sha- 
dow of doubt that the most ample 
exercise of ai/ primatial prerogatives 
was made in nearly all the churches 
of the Christian world. A rapid 
glance over the discourses and letters 
of the distinguished pontiff, in the 
voluminous work of Ballerini, will 
corroborate our assertion in its whole 
extent. What are we to think of 
these words of Fanus, “No one ac- 
quainted with church history will 
choose to affirm that the popes ever 
exercised a fixed primatial right”? 
To us, it would seem nothing less 
than an appeal to the ignorance of 
his readers. A similar proceeding we 
notice in the following paragraph: 


“The well-known fact speaks clearly 
enough for itself, that throughout the whole 
ancient canon law, whether in the collections 
preserved in the eastern or the western 
church, there is no mention made of papal 
rights.” 

We do not attribute such a con- 
fused and inaccurate knowledge ‘to 
Fanus, that he is not fully aware what 
all these. collections comprise. These 
collections or codes of law are pretty 
numerous,* both in the Greek and in 
the Latin churches, and some of them 
contain besides the “ Canones Aposto- 
lorum,” not only many decrees of the 
councils, both particular and cecume- 
nical, that were held during the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, but also 
the decretals of the early popes. Thus, 
for instance, the collection made by 
the monk Dionysius ¢ comprises, in a 
chronological order, the decretals or 
decrees of all the popes from St. Sir- 

* See Ballerini, De Antiq. Collect. and Diblioth. 


Juris-Can. tom. ii. 


t Died 536 A.v. 
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cius, in the year 395, to St. Anas- 
tasius IJ. in 486. Another Spanish 
collection of canons, called the Zzber 
Canonum, is very comprehensive, * 
embracing the decrees of all the sy- 
nods that were held in the eastern 
and western churches, together with 
the decretal letters of twenty popes 
fom St. Damasus to Gregory the 
Great. A similar collection of canons 
in Africa was approved by the Sy- 
nod of Carthage in 419. Now, ac- 
cording to our authors, in a@// these 
collections “no mention is made of 
papal rights, or any reference to a le- 
gally defined action of the Bishop of 
Rome in other churches.” ‘Truly! 
we need but challenge an examina- 
tion of many decrees of synods, and 
of the official letters of the popes con- 
tained in these collections, and we 
shall find all primatial rights fully ex- 
ercised and universally acknowledg- 
ed. Who does not know the splendid 
testimonies of the fathers in the coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, both 
of which acknowledged in their acts 
the supremacy of the see of Rome! 
As to the many decretal letters of the 
popes, there are no more celebrated 
documents in early history than the 
professions of faith given by Pope 
Celestine I. to the bishops of Gaul 
against Semipelagianism,t St. Boniface 
to the bishops of Illyria, St. Gelasius 
ina decree on canonical Scripture and 
the well-known formula of Pope St. 
Hormisdas,$ subscribed to by the east- 
embishops. By far the greater number 
of these pontifical letters constituting 
those collections imply one or another 
prerogative exercised by the bishops 
of Rome, who were ever conscious, 
even in those early ages, of being the 
supreme teachers and guardians of 
faith appointed by Christ himself. 
» With what mien of self-sufficiency and 


° Migne, Patrol. tom. 84, gives this collection. 
t Denziger’s Enchiridion, p. 29. 
+See Denziger, p. 47. 
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confidence Fanus can style a “ well- 
known fact,” something of which just 
the very opposite results from an in- 
spection of historical records, is more 
than unintelligible in authors who 
make such ado about their scientific 
fairness. With a desire to save Fa- 
nus’s reputation as a earned canonist 
and faithful historian, we must pre- 
sume such a grave misstatement wil- 
ful, and naturally enough he must 
have reckoned on readers who have 
little or no knowledge of the “ an- 
cient collections of the canons.” Yet 
we must not fail to enter an energetic 
protest against these self-proclaimed 
“scientific labors and contributions 
to ecclesiastical history.” Is it by 
such unblushing assertions, without 
proof to sustain them, that the authors 
show their “love and honor for an 
institution” which forms an essential 
part of the constitution of the church ? 

The whole introduction of this work, 
covering nearly thirty pages, exhibits 
a programme with summary indica- 
tions, whence Yanus infers that with 
the present council the system of ab- 
solutism is to be crowned, and the 
church to come within the grasp of 
a “ powerful coalition.” This great 
danger to the church the anonymous 
authors feel in duty bound to avert, 
and to oppose this “ advancing flood- 
tide,” in which we may discover an- 
other characteristic mode of warfare, 
since ¥anus deems it necessary to “as- 
sail a powerful party, with clearly as- 
certained objects, which has gained 
a firm footing through the wide ra- 
mifications of the Jesuit order.” And 
this party he can only attack by 
“bringing forward a very dark side 
of the history of the papacy.” In- 
deed, a singular mode of warfare, but 
one which presents no feature of no- 
velty. Have not the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, like most of 
their forerunners, concealed: their true 
aim by attacking ostensibly the Curia, 
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or some religious body, as Luther did 
the Dominicans, and in the seventeenth 
century did not the Jansenists resort 
to a similar stratagem? Now, with 
such a clear profession before us, why 
these assaults on the hierarchy and 
the church in general for the last 
thousand years? Why make the whole 
church accountable for the misdeeds 
and menacing coalition of a party ? 
Why, as faithful Catholics, appeal, not 
to the council nor to the hierarchy, but 
“to the thinkers among believing Chris- 
tians”? Reformers before Yanus usu- 
ally appealed from the popes to general 
councils, but he surpasses them all by 
appealing neither to the one nor to the 
other, but to the laity, who may even 
pronounce on the “reception or re- 
jection of the council or its decisions.” 
Assuredly no further arguments need 
be brought forward to satisfy candid 
and discriminating minds that Yanus 
has ill succeeded in masking his true 
purpose ; nor can his professions of 
loving truth and justice stand the test 
of criticism, or the dignity of scienti- 
fic investigation tolerate the insolent 
treatment it has suffered at the hands 
of Yanus and his school. For those 
among our readers who must be 
shocked at seeing names of men dis- 
tinguished for their learning and pie- 
ty at a very critical period in Ger- 
many, quoted in support of the opin- 
ions of this school of traitors, (pp. 
16, 17,;) we can say that Yanus, by 
attributing to such men a similari- 
ty of views with himself, makes a gra- 
tuitous and bold assertion, corroborat- 
ed by no reliable authority ; only one 
name, that of the eccentric Baader, 
lends any probability to this impudent 
statement. But such names as Wal- 
ter, Philipps, Hefele, Hagemann, 
Gfrérer, and even Dollinger up to a 
certain time, renowned for their pro- 
found researches and contributions 
to ecclesiastical history and jurispru- 
dence, are studiously omitted by $a- 
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nus ; nor would it have served his pur 
pose, since the eminent theologians 
just mentioned have undermined and 
exploded whatever scientific or histo- 
rical basis Febronianism and Gallica. 
nism could boast of, and which Yanus 
would reéstablish. In summing up 
our considerations on this point, we 
fully concur in the remarks of an able 
writer, that Yanus 


**does his utmost to overthrow what is at 
present by far man’s strongest barrier against 
the rapid and violent inflowing atheistic tide, 
without attempting to substitute another in 
its place. If his book could exercise any 
real power, that power would be put forth 
in favor of those whom the author agrees 
with us in regarding as the most dangerous 
enemies of every highest human interest.” 

This serious apprehension has been 
fully verified by the many admirers 
Sanus has found in the hostile camp; 
nay, the apostate Froschhamer has 
even complimented Yanus publicly,* 
with only one restriction, namely, that 
he has only gone half-way, and finds 
fault with this inconsistency. 

2. We did not propose to content 
ourselves with the gratuitous assertion 
that Fanus is not “throughout a 
thorough Catholic and earnest Chris- 
tian ;” but we shall make it clear that 
he has already seceded from well-es- 
tablished points of doctrine, and even 
rendered his scheme of reforming the 
church an impossible hypothesis. As 
we have already stated, Yawus directs 
his attacks against a “arty ”—aultra- 
montanism—which, he says, is “ essen- 
tially papalism.” (P. 34.) But while 
professing to oppose an “ ultramon- 
tane scheme,” he finally arrives, by a 
very promiscuous array of historical 
facts and scientific investigations, at the 
conclusion that the entire church, led 
by the popes during the last thov- 
sand years, has been dragged into this 
gross error and devastating dorrent of ¢ 
ultramontanism. By means of a huge 


* In the Augsburg Gazette, and in a separate pam 
phlet since issued. 
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forgery the “ whole constitution and 
government of the church has been 
changed”—that is, has become a hu- 
man institution, and lost its divine 
character. What, then, is the result 
the writers of anus arrive at as to 
their own position? “Inwardly a 
great gulf separates ” them from such 
a church and its chief pastor—that is, 
from Pius IX. and the episcopacy. 
For in another place (p. 3) he affirms 
that the doctrines he attacks are “ iden- 
tical with those of the chief head.” 
Does it not follow from these premises 
that Fanus excludes himself from this 
“centre of unity,” as the see of Rome 
has been called by St. Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage ? Likewise St. Jerome, 
in his book against Rufinus, asks the 
latter, “Is your faith the faith of the 
Church of Rome? If so,” he adds, 
“we are both Catholics.” During 
the pontificate of St. Hormisdas, from 
the year 514 to 523, two hundred and 
fifty bishops signed a formulary sen‘ 
them by the pope, in which they de- 
cared that they who were not in all 
things in union with the apostolic see 
were cut off from communion with 
the Catholic Church.* 


“Sequentes in omnibus,” says the text 
so forcibly, *‘ Apostolicam Sedem et pra- 
dicantes ejus omnia constituta, spero ut in 
una communione vobiscum, quam Sedes 
Apostolica preedicat, esse merear, in qua est 
integra et verax Christiane religionis soli- 
ditas, Etiam sequestratos a communione 
Ecclesize Catholicee, id est, non consentientes 
Sedi Apostolicae.’’t 


By what right, then, or by what in- 
terpretation, we demand, can anus 
be called a “thorough Catholic ”? 

The unity and indefectibility of the 
church of Christ are. essential doc- 
trines, most clearly and distinctly em- 
bodied in the sacred Scriptures, But 
Fanus no longer admits them, as the 
following passages will show: 


*See Dillinger’s History of the Church, vol. ii. 
sect mi, P. 221, 
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**The previously united church hasebeen 
split up into three great ecclesiastical bodies, 
divided and at enmity with each other. . 
When the presidency in the church became 
an empire, . . then the unity of the church, 
so firmly secured before, was broken up.” 
(P. 21.) 


According to Yanus, a “ great and 
searching reformation of the church 
is necessary ;” and, let it be under- 
stood, not in matters of discipline, 
which can vary, but in matters of 
faith—yes! in the most important 
points touching the divine constitu- 
tion of the church, 


** The popes possessed none of the three 
powers which are the proper attributes of 
sovereignty ; neither the legislative, the ad- 
ministrative, nor the judicial.” 

‘* For a long time nothing was known in 
Rome of definite rights bequeathed by Peter 
to his successors.”’ 

‘* The bishops of Rome could neither ex- 
clude individuals nor churches from the 
church universal.” Pp. 64, 66.) 


Confront these assertions with the 
few but remarkable facts already gi- 
ven from history, and what becomes 
of them ? 


‘« There are many national churches which 
were never under Rome, and never even had 
any intercourse with Rome.” (P. 68.) 


Sanus then proceeds to give exam- 
ples of such autonomous churches, 
and we confess that it has seldom 
been our lot to see any thing more 
vague and evasive. 

In the first place, we refer to the let- 
ter of the Syrian bishops, which was 
read in the fifth session of the synod 
held in Constantinople in the year 
536, by the Patriarch Mennas; more- 
over, the profession which the Archi- 
mandrites and other Syrian monks 
sent to Pope Hormisdas, in which 
they plainly acknowledge and invoke 
the Bishop of Rome as supreme guar- 
dian of the entire flock of Christ. 

If the churches in Persia, in Ar- 
menia, and in Abyssinia, before they 
were commingled and entangled with 
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the different Gnostic sects and Mono- 
physites, or Jacobites, were in union 
with the churches of Alexandria, of 
Antioch, and Constantinople, who, in 
their turn, recognized the supremacy 
of the see of Rome, in what possible 
sense can they be called aufonomous ? 
Frumentius had been ordained Bishop 
of Axuma, in Abyssinia, by St. Atha- 
nasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, to- 
ward the year 326.* Will Fanus claim 
St. Athanasius as his partisan respect- 
ing this autonomy? His attempt to 
claim the same autonomy for the ear- 
ly Irish and British churches is no 
less hazardous, and we refer to Dr. 
Déllinger’s history t for a refutation 
of such claims. In this connection, 
however, it was only our purpose to 
prove from Yanus’s own admission 
that the “unity of the church was bro- 
ken up.” Quite natural, too, since 
the “centre of unity ” no longer pre- 
served its divine mission and charac- 
ter! 

We hasten to another grave charge 
against the orthodoxy of anus, 
namely, that he denies the primacy 
both in its divine institution and in 
its rights. The true primacy he re- 
viles as “ papalism,” and would sub- 
stitute a mere primacy of honor or 
“presidency.” For it was only dur- 
ing a few centuries that the primacy 
had a sound and natural develop- 
ment; since then it has become dis- 
figured by human “ fabrications,” and 
consequently exists no longer. Such 
being the case, we are unable to dis- 
cover even a supremacy of honor, 
lawfully exercised by the pope. We 
solicit a careful examination of the 
primacy as it appears in the Ancient 
Constitution of the Church, and in the 
Teachings of the Fathers, (pp. 63-75,) 
and the inevitable conclusion deriv- 
ed from those assumptions, sounding 


* Athanas. Apol. ad Constant. n, 31. Le Quien, 
Oriens Christian. tom. ii. p. 642, 
t Vol ii. pp. 29, 35 84. 
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like oracles of Delphi, will be this. 
the plenitude of power assumed and 
exercised by the Bishop of Rome over 
the whole church has no foundation 
whatsoever, neither in the Scriptures, 
as interpreted by the fathers, nor in 
ancient tradition, but has been and 
still is an encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of the particular churches, a 
usurpation exercised by force and op- 
pression—in fine, an innovation on the 
divine constitution given to the church 
by Christ. Every thing that is ad- 
vanced by ¥anus purporting to trace 
historically the origin and causes of 
papal power and its “unnatural de. 
velopment,” even with that illustrious 
pontiff St. Leo the Great, (p. 67,) tak- 
ing up nearly two thirds of the vol- 
ume, proves, if any thing, that no 
special prerogative was given to St. 
Peter by Christ, and hence could not, 
of course, be “ hereditary in the line 
of Roman bishops.” (P. 74.) The 
great nightmare of Fanus is, indeed, 
the pope’s infallibility, or the suprema- 
cy of the Roman see in doctrinal deci- 
sions; but while assaulting the former 
in a péle-méle warfare, he utterly de- 
stroys the primacy itself; though it 
would seem that infallibility properly 
understood is but a corollary of the 
primacy itself. While professing to 
reject the doctrine of the “ papacy,” 
Fanus discards a truly apostolic doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, and we 
cannot but suspect him of well-calcu- 
lated dissimulation when he says that 
the “ authors of the book profess their 
adherence to the conviction that the 
primacy rests on divine appointment.” 
Contrast this with the statements quot- 
ed, and we can hardly refrain from 
sentiments of abhorrence and indigna- 
tion at such duplicity, as, on the one 
hand, we find it stated that “the an- 
cient church found the need of a bi- 
shop possessed of primatial authority,” 
and, on the other hand, “nothing was 
known of definite rights,” and the 
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“same powers were exercised by the 
bishop of Antioch, Jerusalem, or Alex- 
andria.” 

The orthodoxy of anus and his 
abettors is impeachable in another no 
Jess serious point. The church has 
ever been conscious of her own infal- 
libility, whereby she is protected from 
all error in teaching “all truth to the 
nations ;” in other words, it has ever 
been firmly believed among Catholics 
that the ecclesia docens, or teaching 
church, succeeded to the divinely be- 
stowed privilege of apostolic infalli- 
bility, and, whether congregated in 
council or dispersed throughout the 
world, is a true exponent of “ unity 
in faith and grace” with her divine 
Founder. If this were not so, in what 
possible sense could the church be 
called “a pillar and ground of truth” ? 
Where would the assistance and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit have any vi- 
sible action or influence, if it be not 
to preserve her “immaculate, holy, 
and pure”? Hence, those beautiful 
images employed by the Apostle St. 

aul, of the “union of the body with 
the head,” of this truly spiritual alii- 
ance of Christ with his spouse, that is, 
the church, through whose ministry 
the life of Christ descends from the 
head to the members, Christ’s life be- 
ing nothing else but truth and grace. 

But if we adopt $anus’s idea of 
the church, she has become as the 
“harlot of Babylon,” a depositary of 
falsehood and iniquity. For he de- 
nies the unerring authority of cecu- 
menical councils under the conditions 
in which it has always been received 
as a dogma by Catholic theologians. 
The oath of the bishops toward the 
apostolic see, prescribed for many past 
centuries, is pronounced by Yanus as 
incompatible with “that freedom of 
deliberation and voting” which are 
essential to such an assembly. But, 
we may ask, does this oath interfere in 
the least with the strict obligation of 

VOL. XI.—22 
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keeping the faith intact and inviola- 
ble? Does this oath imply any vio- 
lation of Catholic conscience? You 
might as well assert that the oath 
taken by a member of Congress, or of 
a particular legislature, to support and 
abide by the constitution, interferes 
with his liberty of speaking and vot- 
ing. In keeping with this hypothe- 
sis of ¥anus, all the councils that were 
held in the west, and universally ac- 
knowledged as cecumenical, “ were 
perverted, and mere tools of papal 
domination—shadows of the councils 
of the ancient church.” (P. 154.) But 
the councils held in the east were tru- 
ly cecumenical, because the popes had 
nothing to do with them, (pp. 63, 64;) 
but the emperors, on the contrary, ex- 
ercised all those prerogatives which 
the popes afterward usurped; hence 
the councils in the west were but a 
“sham and mockery ” when compar- 
ed to the genuine cecumenical coun- 
cils held by the emperors, “ who some- 
times trenched too closely on this 
freedom.” (P. 354.) Yet the weight 
of imperial power and domination 
does not do away with that essential 
condition of an cecumenical council. 
But with the popes the case is quite 
the reverse! Truly admirable logic 
of our Yanus/ He is not content 
with unprincipled expositions and illo- 
gical hypotheses, but resort$ to posi- 
tive falsification of history when he 
says, 


** Neither the dogmatic nor the disciplina- 
ry decisions of these councils (held in the 
east) required papal confirmation ; for their 
force and authority depended on the consent 
of the church, as expressed in the synod, 
and afterward in the fact of its being gene- 
rally received.” 


And again, 


“‘The popes took no part in convoking 
councils, All great councils were convoked 
by the emperors; nor were the popes ever 
consulted about it beforehand.” (Pp. 63, 
64.) 
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What is the verdict of history on 
these points? That very Lafrocinium 
of Ephesus, in 449, which Fanus so 
adroitly would put among those coun- 
cils that were regarded as cecumeni- 
cal, called forth a protest not only 
from Pope Leo the Great, but also 
from the eastern bishops, because the 
ambitious Dioscorus assumed to him- 
self the right of presiding, and, as 
Prosper and Victor remark in their 
chronicles, “ usurped the prerogative 
of the supremacy.” The most an- 
cient historians, Socrates, Sozomenus, 
and Theodoret, who continued the 
church history of Eusebius, attest 
unanimously those prerogatives of 
the Roman bishop, which our authors 
would so boldly deny. Thus, Sozo- 
menus, in the third book of his histo- 
ry, chapter 1o, says, 

**It is a pontifical law (vduo¢e lepatcKic) 
that whatever has been done without the 
judgment of the Roman bishop, be null and 
void.”’ 

Socrates, alluding to the Arian Sy- 
nod of Antioch in “ Enczniis,” in 
431, by the adherents of Eusebius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and which 
pronounced the deposition of St. Atha- 
nasius, observes, 


‘* Neither Julius, the Bishop of Rome, was 
present, nor did he send any one thither to 
take his place; though it is prohibited by 
ecclesiastical law that any thing be decreed 
in the church without the consent of the 
Roman pontiff.” * 


When, therefore, St. Athanasius, to- 
gether with Paul of Constantinople, 
Marcellus of Ancyra, and Asclepas 
of Gaza, sought the protection of 
Pope Julius, the latter had their cause 
examined in a council held at Rome 
in 343, at which a great number of 
eastern bishops were present. Where- 
upon the pope declared the accused 
bishops innocent, restored them to 
their sees, and severely censured those 
who had concurred in the sentence 

*H.E. 8. edit, Vales. tom. ii. p. 70, ch. 415, 
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of deposition against Athanasius and 
the other bishops. Let it be under. 
stood that the Arian bishops, too, on 
their part, had appealed to the same 
pope. The action taken by the Pop. 
tiff Julius in this grave affair is desig- 
nated by the historian Socrates* as, 
“ prerogative of the Roman Church,” 
In like manner, Pelagius appealed to 
Pope Innocent I.; Nestorius, to Pope 
Celestine, to whom St. Cyril of Alex. 
andria had already reported. 

Czlestius, a disciple of Pelagius, 
already condemned by the Synod of 
Carthage, invoked the arbitration of 
Pope Zosimus;¢ Eutyches, having 
been excluded from the communion 
of the church by Flavian, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, appeals to Pope 
St. Leo, who in his turn calls upon 
Flavian to give an account, which the 
latter does without delay. The cor. 
respondence between Leo and Fiavi- 
an on this point shows the falsehood 
of Fanus’s assertion, that the “ fathers 
had given the see of Rome the pri- 
vilege of final decision in appeals,” 
(p. 66,) and that the “bishops of 
Rome could exclude neither individu- 
als nor churches from the communion 
of the church universal.” Who does 
not know the remarkable words of St. 
Augustine, when Pelagius had been 
condemned by the synods of Milevis 
and Carthage in 416, and still per- 
sisted to hold communion with the 
church ? Pope Innocent ratified the 
decrees of the synods, and the illustn- 
ous champion against Pelagianism ex- 
claims, 


** Two councils have already been sent to 
the apostolic see; thence answer has been 
received; the case is terminated; may the 
error too be ended.” ¢ 

Vain, too, is the attempt of our 
authors to give dark colors to the 
transactions between the fathers of 

*H. E. ii. rs. 

+ Cal. Symbol. ad Zosim. Mansi, tom iv. pp. 


325) 37°- 
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the Council of Chalcedon and Pope 
St. Leo I. (P. 67.) Let us see what, 
the fathers of this council say to the 
pope, when they request him to sanc- 
tion that famous twenty-eighth canon, 
which the legates of Leo had refused 
to sanction. They say, “Knowing 
that your holiness hearing (what has 
been decreed) will approve and con- 
firm this synod ;” and close their pe- 
tition thus, 

“We therefore pray that by thy decrees 
thou wilt honor our judgment, and we hav- 
ing in all things meet manifested our accor- 
dance with the head, so-also may thy high- 
ness fulfil what is just. (odTw xa 7 xopug? 
rolg Tasolvy dvatAnpwoat Td mpéruv.)”* 

Leo I. did not sanction this twen- 
ty-eighth canon, for the very reason 
that it implied, though in equivocal 
terms, that Rome obtained the pri- 
macy on account of its political dig- 
nity. 

Nor is it true that the fathers by 
this canon claimed “ equal rights” for 
the see of Constantinople; but mere- 
ly patriarchal rights and exemption 
from subordination to Alexandria and 
Antioch, as the sixth Nicene canon 
had ordained. Pope Leo I. in his 
lettert to the Emperor Marcian af- 
firmed that Constantinople was in- 
deed an “imperial,” but no “ apostolic 
city.” Compare this with the words 
of Fanus, “But when Leo had to 
deal with Byzantium and the east, he 
no longer dared to plead this argu- 
ment.” Anatolius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople at that period, previous 
to the Council of Chalcedon was 
obliged to hold a synod in the pre- 
sence of the papal legates, in which 
Leo's letter to Flavian was read and 
signed, and Eutyches sentenced and 
deposed. Even at the Council of 
Ephesus, in 431, St. Cyril presided as 
plenipotentiary of Pope Celestine, who, 
upon a report sent him by St. Cyril, 

*Ep. ad. Leon. 98, c. i. iv. Ball. edit. Harduin, 


tom. ii. pp. 655-660. 
t Ep. 104, ad. Mare. ¢. iii. 
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had condemned the Nestorian errors 
in a synod held at Rome in 430, and 
summoned Nestorius to retract with- 
in ten days under pain of excommu- 
nication. How trivial, then, and cal- 
culated to confuse the reader, must 
this remark of Yanus seem, “ At the 
two councils of Ephesus others pre- 
sided.” It is a well-known fact that 
the papal legates at the Council of 
Chalcedon declared that it was a high 
misdemeanor of the second assembly 
of Ephesus, in 449, and a crime in 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, that it was 
presumed to hold a general council 
without the authority of the aposto- 
lic see; and Dioscorus was according- 
ly deposed. 

The Council of Chalcedon was not 
convoked before Pulcheria and Mar- 
cian had requested and obtained the 
consent of Pope Leo L., and at its 
termination the fathers said in their 
letter to the pope that he had presid- 
ed over them by his legates as the 
“head over the members ;” and that 
the emperor had been present for the 
maintenance of decorum. 

Why, then, allege such examples as 
the despotic actions of Constantius, 
against whom such great and distin- 
guished bishops as St. Athanasius, St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, and Lucifer, raised 
their pastoral voice, when this same 
emperor so harassed the bishops 
at Rimini and Seleucia in 359, aided 
by the cunning‘of Ursacius and Va- 
lens, that they subscribed to an am- 
biguous but not heretical formulary. 
Wherefore, St. Jerome exclaims, “ In- 
gemuit totus orbis et Arianum se esse 
miratus est.” The purpose of Yanus 
in placing these assemblies among 
other councils universally regarded as. 
cecumenical, appears, to say the least, 
suspicious! (P. 354, and Translator’s 
Notice.) 

We might yet quote many exam- 
ples to exhibit what must be styled 
gross misrepresentation and falsifica- 
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tion of history on the part of anus, 
when he thus plainly states that the 
popes were never consulted when coun- 
cils were convoked, nor allowed to 
preside, personally or by deputy—and 
“it is clear that the popes did not 
claim this as their exclusive right,” 
(p. 63.) If any thing were wanting 
to corroborate our argument, we need 
but allude to the declaration of the 
Patriarch Mennas of Constantinople, 
and many other eastern bishops. 
When the Emperor Justinian would 
continue the council which was con- 
voked with the express consent of 
Pope Vigilius, who withdrew his per- 
mission after the emperor issued an 
edict on the three articles, (tria capi- 
tula,) the pope fled to Chalcedon, 
‘whence he directed a letter to the 
‘whole church,* giving an account of 
‘the deplorable state of things, add- 
‘ing that he had deposed the haughty 
‘bishop, Theodorus of Czesarea, and sus- 
pended Mennas of Constantinople, 
‘with the bishops who took his part. 
"The declaration made by Mennas and 
other bishops, professing their entire 
submission, affords a most striking ex- 
ample of the supreme authority, of 
the apostolic see in the midst-of such 
turmoil and religious disputes, the 
pope being an exile and the bishops 
enjoying the protection of the empe- 
ror; and hence not a vestige of co- 
‘ercion in their unqualified declaration, 
which we may be pardoned for sub- 
joining here. It is as follows, 


** Following the apostolic doctrine, and 
anxious to maintain ecclesiastical unity, we 
are about to frame the present declaration. t 
We receive and acknowledge the four holy 
synods, . . and all other things that 
were decreed and written in these same sy- 
nods by common consent With the legates 
and representatives of the apostolic see, not 
only in matters of faith, but every thing 
that was so defined and enacted in all other 
causes, judgments, constitutions, and ordi- 


* (Vigil. Epist. ad Univ. Eccles. apud Mansi, tom. 


ax. 


t Or petition, Zidellus. 
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nances we promise hereby faithfully and 
inviolably to observe.” * 
A circumstance which gives great. 
er weight to this whole exposition is, 
that these councils were chiefly at. 
tended by eastern bishops, among 
them the patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple; and that the Roman pontifis, 
though not personally present, still 
by their representatives, who were not 
all bishops, exercised such high pre- 
rogatives. ‘The emperors themselves 
recognized these rights of the see of 
Rome both by their laws and public 
acts. t 

We have been rather prolix, and 
have carried our examination further 
than we intended ; but it seemed ne- 
cessary to sustain our charges against 
Fanus and his admirers by various 
and most unexceptionable authorities 
from history, and the canons of the 
early councils. The supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome in “aching and 
governing the universal church, could 
not be exhibited in a more resplen- 
dent light than in connection with 
general councils, those grand assem- 
blies of the hierarchy of the church, 
Nothing, therefore, was better calcu- 
lated than the futile essays of the 
anonymous authors of anus to depre- 
ciate and obliterate, if possible, these 
prerogatives of the Roman pontifis 
in connection with cecumenical coun- 
cils, in order to lay the foundation of 
their hypothesis, that since the ninth 
century. papal usurpation and ambi- 
tion held high sway in the church, 
“ hindering and decomposing the ac- 
tion of its vital powers.” How far 
Sanus has succeeded in finding such 
a basis for his edifice in history and in 
ancient canonical collections, how far 
his statements are supported by “ 7¢ 
ference to original authorities,” the 
candid and judicious reader of church 
history will have been able to decide. 


* Mansi, tom. ix. p. 62. 
¢ See Dilling. Ch. H., vol. ii. pp. 204, 205- 
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If Fanus asks the verdict of history 
for Ais “ Ancient Constitution of the 
Church,” that verdict cries aloud 
against such a miserable caricature, 
and his appeal to past tradition is an 
appeal to ignorance or wilful preju- 
dice. We have impeached his ortho- 
doxy on points of the very first im- 
portance, and in vain do we look for 
those “original authorities” which 
should verify his hypothesis of the 
«ancient church.” 

Before summing up our arguments 
on this head, we will be allowed to 
point out another serious and most 
pernicious error of anus. He says, 

“The force and authority of the decisions 
of councils depended on the consent of the 
church, and on the fact of being generally re- 
ceived.” (Pp. 63, 64.) 

Yet we must examine what is meant 
by this consent of the church ; here is 
his theory : 

“When a council passes sentence on doc- 
trine, it thereby gives testimony to its truth. 
The bishops attest, each for his own portion 
of the church, that a certain defined doctrine 
has hitherto been taught and believed there ; 
or they bear witness that the doctrines hith- 
erto believed, involve, as their necessary con- 
sequence, some truth which may not yet 
have been expressly formalized. As to 
whether this testimony has been rightly gi- 
ven, whether freedom and unbiassed truth- 
fulness have prevailed among the assembled 
bishops—on that point the .church herself 
is the ultimate judge, by her acceptance or 
rejection of the council or its decisions.” (P. 
334) 


What a precious theory indeed of 
our authors! The teaching body in 
the church, or the hierarchy, are mere 
witnesses in giving testimony to the 
truth. But this testimony may ulti- 
mately be rejected; for whether such 
a testimony has been rightly render- 
ed or not, is left to the decision of the 
church—consisting of the clergy and 
laity. Whence by a rigid conclusion 
it follows thatthe highest tribunal of 
“acceptance or rejection” of the de- 
cisions of a general council, is with the 
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great mass of the faithful or “ think- 
ers among believing Christians.” In 
view of such plain propositions, we 
should like to be informed how iner- 
rancy or infallibility can be attributed 
to an cecumenical council ?. We may 
then select any council and doubt, as 
thinking Christians, “whether freedom 
and unbiassed truthfulness have pre- 
vailed among the assembled bishops.” 
All certainty is excluded by such a 
theory, where the decisions, of a ge- 
neral council are only binding when 
accepted by the church outside of the 
council. This is nothing less than a 
complete negation of traditional and 
sound Catholic doctrine—it is simply 
proclaiming the broad Protestant dog- 
ma which grants the widest scope to 
the private judgment of the indivi- 
dual. In one direction have the 
authors of anus been consistent; 
for they purpose by their labors “ to 
contribute to the awakening and di- 
rection of public opinion,” which is 
the tribunal charged by anus to re- 
ject in advance the decrees of this 
council. (P. 345.) He himself makes 
an extensive use of this great privi- 
lege; for, according to him, since 
the ninth century there were no tru- 
ly cecumenical councils; the whole 
church has been forced and cajoled 
into giving a wrong testimony. All 
councils since the period just named 
have proclaimed the views and tenets 
of a party as the constant belief of 
all Catholi¢ Christendom. Such an 
issue Fans would fain declare impos- 
sible. Alas! for his beautiful theory, 
destroying with one hand what he 
would build up with the other. 


“The church in its totality is secured 
against false doctrine.” 


There is precisely the dilemma in 
which anus has involved himself. 
The whole work from beginning to 
end is intended to show that the 
church has sunk into a labyrinth of 
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errors, that she has radically changed 
her ancient and divine constitution, 
that her centre of unity has become 
disfigured and sickly, that her vital 
powers are in a state of decomposi- 
tion. Does all this not imply false 
doctrine? Has the church not thereby 
fallen away from Christ and the apos- 
tles? Perhaps anus will say that it is 
only the hierarchy that erred, not the 
“thinkers among believing Chris- 
tians,” himself, of course, among the 
latter. 

Well may we inquire of Fanus and 
his admirers, What has become of the 
promises made to the church by her 
divine Founder ? Where is that spirit 
of truth to guide her through her 
pastors, the bishops united with the 
supreme Head? Where is that firm 
rock against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail ? 

These questions are so intimately 
connected with the whole divinely 
reared edifice of the church of Christ, 
that to deny what the authors of 
Yanus have done is heresy in its worst 
form, as much as Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, or Nestorianism. We cannot 
withhold from our readers the appre- 
ciation of a candid and thoughtful 
outsider on the position Yanus has 
followed throughout his work: 


*«Tf the liberal Catholicism of Janus and 
his friends is an i:fallible system, it is an 
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infallible system which has succumbed a 
once toa false pretence of infallibility on one 
side and an openly-admitted fallibility on 
the other. Now, infallibility which is beat. 
en for centuries, doth by a sham infallibility 
and by admitted incapacity for true infallibj- 
lity, is infallibility of a very novel kind, very 
difficult to imagine. It looks, at first glance, 
very like a rather specially fallible kind of 
fallibility with a taste for calling itself grand 
names. If Yanus and his friends are right, 
no paradox of the Christian faith is half as 
great as theirs, which maintains that the true 
infallibility of the church has not only lain 
perdu for centuries, but has been impersonat- 
ed by a growth of falsehood without any in- 
terposition on the part of the divine source 
of infallibility. That, we confess—with all 
our respect for the wish of Yanus to enter a 
protest on behalf of liberty and civilization— 
we do find a hypothesis somewhat hard 
even to listen to. A dumb infallibility that 
cannot find its voice for centuries, even to 
contradict the potent and ostentatious error 
that takes its name in vain—is that the sort of 
divine authority to which human reason will 
willingly go into captivity? But we might 
sympathize with the authors of Janus, in 
spite of their utterly untenable intellectual 
position, if they seemed to us to have any 
clear advantage in moral earnestness and 
simplicity over their opponents. But, while 
there is a certain school of ultramontanes 
that simply and profoundly believes in the 
infallibility of the pope, in spite of all the 
critical and historical difficulties which the 
liberals ably parade and sometimes even 
overstate, we find it hard to believe that the 
latter believe cordially in any church infalli- 
bility at all.” (Quoted by the Dudlin Re 
view, January, from the Sfectator, Novem- 
ber 6, 1869.) 


: TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE. 


THE LITTLE WOODEN SHOE, 


Jacques was a fisherman—a lucky 
one too. He had a little house, all 
his own, and in it Jeanne who had 
been for seven years his wife, and 
Ange, the jolliest little scamp that ever 
romped about a fisherman’s cottage. 
But these are not all his treasures. 
He has, besides, a store of nets and 
a boat called the Fine-Anguille. The 
sea was never yet too rough for either. 
For it never stormed until the Fine- 
Anguille had come with her crew, 
snug and dry, to her mooring. The 
captain of this frigate was Jacques; the 
mate—and what a mate he was !—was 
Fanor, a Newfoundland, peer and 
prince of all dogs. Every body knew 
the Fine-Anguille. Every body knew 
Fanor. And well it was for many of 
them that they did. They had made 
hisacquaintance under memorable cir- 
cumstances. For, when Fanor look- 
ed from his kennel at night along the 
dark coast, he could see the glow of 
many a fireside which would have 
long been dark and cheerless if he 
had not rescued from the waves the 
strong arms that earned its fuel. 
Many a mother felt something queer 
in her throat and in the corners of 
her eyes when she saw the great shag- 
gy brute, and thought of a certain lit- 
tle head that might long ago have 
been pillowed in the sea-weeds. 

But when the feast of our Lady of 
Larmor came, ah! then Fanor was 
inhis glory. Did he walk in the pro- 
cession? Of course he did! Did he 
not know what was the proper thing 
for a respectable dog to do and where 
his right place was, after the banners ? 
“Ah!” said Jacques, “he’s a Christian. 
He's no dog; he is almost a man.” 


After Jacques, and Fine-Anguille, 
and the sea, Ange was the dearest 
friend of this dog. Fanor paid the 
most delicate attentions to this little 
fellow. He kept back his strength 
and refrained from those boisterous 
leaps ; he gave Ange a thousand ten- 
der caresses with his great cold nose 
and with his paw; and, when he lick- 
ed his hands, he scarcely moistened 
them. It was plain that he was in 
love with this baby. And as for 
Jeanne, she loved nothing in the world 
besides Jacques and Ange and the dog. 

For you and me, and the thought- 
less or busy world, what a grand sight 
to watch the sea in September! so 
deep, so dark, it falls and rises with 
ever-increasing majesty. There is a 
menace in its ceaseless roll, its beauty 
is terribly grand, and from the shore 
we admire its strength and its immen- 
sity. But how differently it appears 
to the poor fisher’s wife! For her there 
is nothing to admire in the ocean. 
For her it is only a source of anxiety 
and dread. How gloomy to her is 
the evening as it settles over this ever- 
tossing plain; how her heart starts at 
the vague threats of the wind! This 
blue and white-crested mass is per- 
haps a shroud. Is there no moaning 
save that which the listless water 
makes ? And, when the horizon low- 
ers, is the wild call of the sea-bird the 
only strange cry that can be heard ? 
And, as the wind sweeps from the 
stormy offing, we perhaps think’ it 
beautiful. But to the fisher’s wife it 
is dreadful. She fears for him who 
toils in the abyss. What can a little 
shell like Fine-Anguille and a man 
and a dog do against the ocean ? 


-~ 
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We may say, “ How beautiful!” 
But she cries, “ Holy Virgin! the sea 
is too high! Sweet Jesus! it blows 
too, too hard.” 

One day Jeanne was with Ange on 
the beach and Jacques was preparing 
Fine-Anguille for fishing. Jeanne sat, 
knitting, by the water’s side. Ange 
had kicked off one of his little wood- 
en shoes, and with his rosy little foot 
was playing in the water. He laugh- 
ed, he shouted, he splashed the little 
waves that ran softly upon the sand. 
Ah! what grand fun he was having. 

It was evening. The setting sun 
bathed the entire coast in purple, and 
the water, still and peaceful, reflected 
this scene of splendor. 

Ange had tied a string to his little 
shoe and had thrown it out on the 
water. 

“ Mamma,” said he, “look! see my 
Fine-Anguille! Ina minute I am go- 
ing to make a storm.” 

And he splashed away with his bare 
foot. 

The little shoe tossed from one side 
to another; finally it filled with water. 
Jeannelooked upand said. “ Naugh- 
ty boy! put on your shoe. Quick !” 

Just then, somebody touched her 
shoulder. It was a stranger, from 
Paris, perhaps. This seemed proba- 
ble from the haughty air, which peo- 
ple from the city always have, and 
also from his cold, harsh look and his 
pale countenance. 

Jeanne was frightened. 

“T want a boat,” said this strange 
person, “to go out into the offing.” 
Jacques approached. “If you like, 
sir, lam ready. Here, Fanor!” 

“What?! take that brute along with 
us? Horrid cur! He is filthy and 
smells of old fish. I can’t bear him 
for a companion.” 

“T will not go without my dog,” 
said Jacques. 

“Come!” said the stranger, “ this 
beast is of no use. I will give you 
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a louis to leave the dog.” Jacque 
looked at his wife hesitatingly. Jeanne 
was pale. The stranger tossed the 
louis in his hand. 

Just then Ange cried, “My shoe 
has gone to the bottom !” And Jeanne 
said, “ Don’t go without the dog.” 

Soon the Fine-Anguille left the 
shore, and, breaking through the rosy 
water, disappeared in the distance, 
like a faint cloud. 

Jeanne turned again toward the 
house, carrying her child, whose little 
foot hung bare over her dress, 

When she reached the heights, she 
turned to scan the horizon. She saw 
a thick gray band stretched along it. 
Seized with anxious foreboding, she 
paused. 

“ Will it be fair ?” she asked of Fa- 
ther Lucas, the cow-herd. “ What 
sort of a night will they have over by 
the Thunder Rocks and the White 
Mare, and in the offing ?” 

Father Lucas, in turn, scanned the 
horizon. “ Fine-Anguille is a good 
sea boat!” said he; and passed on 
with his cows. 

“Tt is the wind!” thought Jeanne, 
as Ange by an unconscious move- 
ment covered his foot with her apron. 
“Tt is the wind! God be merciful 
to us!” Then she entered the house. 

At ten o’clock gusts began to blow. 
The waves moaned piteously. Jeanne 
could not sleep. But neither the 
moaning of wind nor wave could dis- 
turb Ange as he lay wrapped snugly 
in his cradle. His mother struck a 
light. One is not so much frightened 
when one can see clearly. ‘Then it 
seems as if one could do any thing; 
but what can one do against the 
wind ? 

“The wind! the 
wind,” cried Jeanne. “ But, at any 
rate, Fanor is with him!” 

Then, as every thing creaked and 
moaned around her, she fell into a 
light slumber. She saw the great sea 


O my God! 
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with its frightful gulfs, its white yawn- 
ing mouth and threatening rocks, and 
its deceitful shoals. She saw her child 
on the beach, splashing the water with 
his naked foot. She saw the little 
wooden shoe which had been ship- 
wrecked. Then she heard the voice 
of Ange murmuring, “I'll make a 
storm !” 

Jeanne trembled. 

Then, as the roof of the cottage 
moved and creaked, she remembered 
how the waves had entered the little 
shoe. 

All at once she rose up and took 
Ange, fast asleep, in her arms. She 
threw her cape over her shoulders. 
It was raining hard and the wind 
blew strongly. She lit a lantern; a 
sudden gust put it out, and she was 
left in the black darkness. But the 


surf made so much noise that it served 

as a guide. 

in safety. 
“Ange! O Ange! if Fine-Anguille 


She reached the beach 


has perished !” 

The belfry of Larmor stood black 
in the sombre night, and the sea 
dashed its white foam at the very 
steps of the church. 

Jeanne seated herself on the damp 
sill, and, wrapping Ange in her cloak, 
waited with longing eyes, counting 
every wave, 

Slowly the day broke, and the storm 
abated as the sun rose. It shone first 
on the fortress of Port-Louis, then 
along the rest of the coast; and 
Jeanne saw the little wooden shoe 
broken among the pebbles—“ Broken! 
and yet so light! It ought to have 
floated !” 

Then Jeanne saw the Fine-An- 
guille. Her sail was rent and tattered. 
Her broken mast hung half in the 
water, All that could be hoped was 
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that she might come in with the tide, 
and that Jacques would be able to 
avoid the rocks. Perhaps they still 
preserved their oars! As she listened, 
she thought she heard them striking 
on the row-locks ; but no, it was the 
wind, The broken mast might still 
serve to hold them off the rocks. Al- 
ready she could hear Fanor’s voice. 
But on the heaving plain her glance 
could barely follow the little craft. 
Finally, as a sudden gust blew afresh, 
it disappeared altogether. 

Jeanne closed her eyes. And, when 
they reopened, Jacques and Fanor 
were beside her. Jacques was pale; 
Fanor with red, distended nostrils, and 
panting, shook the water from his 
shaggy coat. 

“Wife,” said Jacques, “we have 
been very unlucky! We beat all night 
against the wind. I wished to come 
in last evening after we had doubled 
the citadel; I knew it would blow. 
But that fool of a Parisian would see 
the offing! He is dead now. God 
have mercy on him? I have never 
worked so hard in all my life! To 
lighten the boat he wanted te drown 
Fanor. And when he saw the brea- 
kers, he would jump overboard to 
swim. Fanor went after him and 
brought him to the gunwale; and, 
while J was lending him a hand, 
puff ! we were all in the water toge- 
ther. Holy Mother! how I did lay 
about me, I caught a plank. ‘ Hold 
on, Fanor|’ said I. But Fanor had 
left the stranger and had seized me 
by the collar. And so I made the 
shore. O the brave beast! he’s no 
dog; he is almost a man!” 

“ And Fine-Anguille?” said Jeanne, 

“She will come in with the tide. 
She is as light as a wooden shoe,” 
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CARDINAL POLE. 


CARDINAL POLE was a representa- 
tive man. As Archbishop of Canter- 
bury he stands in direct contrast to 
Cranmer. Each of these primates 
was at the head of a host during a 
period of mortal conflict. They led 
respectively the forces of the old and 
of the new faith. Pole represented 
the Catholics of England, especially 
the wiser and better part of them. 
Cranmer was one of the feeblest and 
worst specimens of the reformers. 
He had not even the unenviable 
merit of being true to his own princi- 
ples. He could not stand the shock 
of battle, and though a standard- 
bearer, he surrendered his colors in 
the hope of saving his life. Pole, on 
the contrary, suffered persecution for 
righteousness’ sake, and the cruel fate 
of his mother and his near relatives 
warned him but too plainly of the end 
that awaited him if he should ever 
come within reach of the tyrant. Let 
us trace his history, though but in 
outline; for we shall find it full of in- 
teresting matter, food for reflection, 
and lessons of piety. There are 
many men of less importance and 
less merit whose lives are better 
known than his. One who enjoyed 
his friendship during many years— 
Ludovico Beccatelli, Archbishop of 
Ragusa—has left us a record of his 
acts, and painted his character with 
a faithful hand. To him principally, 
and to Cardinal Pole’s own writings, 
we are indebted for what we have 
learned respecting him; for though 
much is to be found on the subject 
of his career in the pages of Lingard, 
Strype, Flanagan, Hume, Strickland, 
and Froude, it is to those higher 

_ sources especially, together with the 
state papers of the time, that every 


one must remount who would obtain 
reliable information. 

It was when Henry VII. had pass- 
ed the middle of his reign, and Alex- 
ander VI. filled the papal chair, that 
Reginald Pole was born at Stowerton 
Castle in Staffordshire. His father 
was Sir Richard Pole, (afterward 
Lord Montacute, or Montague,) a 
Welsh knight, and his mother was 
Mary, Countess of Salisbury, daugh- 
ter of that Duke of Clarence whom 
Edward IV. drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey. He was the cousin also 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
and mother of Henry VIII. He had 


thus all the advantages which people 
attach to high descent, and no pains 
were spared to give him an educa- 
tion suited to his rank and prospects. 


The monasteries were then schools for 
the instruction of boys of good fam- 
ily, and to one of these Reginald was 
sent whena child. It was the Carthu- 
sian monastery at Shene, from whence 
he was removed in time to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he laid the 
foundation of his future learning, and 
was taught by the celebrated Lina- 
cre, the preceptor of Prince Arthur, 
and physician to Henry VIII. and the 
Princess Mary.* His education was 
carried on at the cost of Henry; for 
which reason he often in after life 
spoke of the king with gratitude. 
He was but a boy when he obtained 
his degree of B. A., and might (like 
Wolsey, who graduated at Oxford 
when fourteen years old) have been 
called the “ Boy Bachelor.” He was 
also admitted very early into deacons’ 
orders; at seventeen he was made 


* Prebendary of Salisbury ; and at nine- 


* He died 1524. Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England, vol. v. 143. 
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teen Dean of Wimborne and Exe- 
ter. 

The reformation had not yet bro- 
ken out. England was ruled without 
a parliament by the all-powerful min- 
ister Cardinal Wolsey; and Henry 
VIIL, who had in 1513, when Pole 
was at Oxford, won the battle of the 
Spurs and taken Tournay, appeared 
for a moment as a competitor for the 
imperial crown on the death of Max- 
imilian. It was part of his good 
pleasure that Reginald Pole should 
be highly educated, and accordingly 
about the year 1520, when the youth 
was twenty years old, he caused him 
to repair to the University of Padua 
to complete his studies. Reginald 
resided in that seat of learning in 
great splendor. A numerous retinue 


attended him, and he enjoyed the so- 
ciety and esteem of many eminent 
persons, such as Bembo* and’ Sado- 
let.t His morals were pure, his man- 
ners graceful, and his amiability made 


him much beloved. 

After five years of university life, he 
returned to England, and was re- 
ceived by Henry with many marks 
of royal favor. But he shunned the 
splendors and seductions of the court, 
and retired to a house that had be- 
longed to Dean Colet within the Car- 
thusian monastery at Shene. Hen- 
ry’s erratic career had begun; and 
he was seeking to obtain a divorce 
from his faithful and virtuous wife, 
Catharine of Aragon. Reginald ear- 
nestly desired to escape the compli- 
cations that were likely to ensue. 
He knew that a storm was gathering ; 
and after two years of retirement at 
Shene, he obtained Henry’s permis- 
sion to pursue his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Paris.t He was not yet in 

* Cardinal Bembo, Secretary of Leo X. and Libra- 
tian of St. Mark’s, Venice ; author of various pieces 
in Latin and Italian. Born 1470. Died 1547. 

+ Cardinal Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, Secre- 
tary of Leo X.;- author of several works in Latin 


prose and verse. Born 1477. Died 1547. 
+ Lingard’s History of England. A.D. 153% 
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priests’ orders, neither had he taken 
monastic vows. For this a curious 
reason was assigned. 

All the contemporaries of Queen 
Catharine affirm that she earnestly 
desired a union in marriage between 
her daughter, the Princess Mary and 
Reginald Pole. His mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury, had always re- 
sided with Mary, and the biographers 
of Pole with one voice declare that 
Mary had regarded him with favor 
from earliest childhood. We ought 
not, however, to lay too much stress 
on this fact, since the disparity of 
their ages was too great to admit of 
their being lovers at an early period 
of life. Reginald was sixteen years 
older than Mary, yet it is not surpris- 
ing that, when her proposed mar- 
riage with the Emperor of Germany 
was broken off, and Reginald, having 
returned to England, appeared at 
court in his twenty-fifth year conspi- 
cuous for the culture of his mind and 
the beauty of his person, the queen 
should wish to see him become the 
husband of her child. He was of 
royal blood, and very nearly resem- 
bled his ancestor Edward III. and 
his great-uncle Edward: IV. His 
portrait was taken by Michael Angelo 
for that of the Saviour of men in the 
grand painting of the Raising of 
Lazarus. He revived,. therefore, in 
his carriage and features the memory 
of the heroic Plantagenets from whom 
he descended. Already renowned 
for learning, and with a mind enrich- 
ed with travel and residence in for- 
eign lands, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lovely Mary 
who would probably one day be 
Queen of England, Lady Salisbury 
still lived with her, and she was both 
her relative and friend. The prin- 
cess showed great partiality for the 


- noble and accomplished Reginald ; 


and at a much later period a mar- 
riage was proposed between them as 
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a matter of state convenience, ‘but 
without its being very long or seri- 
ously entertained.* 
Reginald was not suffered to re- 
main long in peace at the University 
_of Paris. An order arrived requiring 
him to procure opinions favorable to 
the divorce, in concert with Langet, 
the brother of the Bishop of Bayonne. 
The task was ungrateful to him, full 
of danger, and hardly to be executed 
with a clear conscience. He resign- 
ed it to his colleague, and was soon 
recalled. He might have succeeded 
Wolsey in the see of York, and pos- 
sibly Warham in that of Canterbury, 
had he been willing to pander to the 
vicious inclinations of his royal mas- 
ter. He wavered, indeed, for a mo- 
ment, and fancied he had found an 
expedient by which he might satisfy 
Henry without wounding his own 
conscience. He repaired to White- 
hall Palace, and there, in the stately 
gallery, he stood before the anti- 


christian king. He loved that king 


in spite of his wickedness; for he 
owed to him his education, together 
with many dignities and splendors. 
He loved him too well to deceive him. 
The truth could not be suppressed. 
It wrought within him like a pent-up 
fire. His feelings overcame him, and 
he burst into tears. It was enough 
to stir the king’s displeasure. It re- 
vealed the secret workings of Regi- 
nald’s mind. The divorce would be 
a crime—a horrible crime. The rea- 
sons assigned in its favor were flimsy 
deceits. ‘The helpless queen and her 
daughter would be victims moving 
all hearts to pity. Henry frowned, 
and his hand often sought the dag- 
ger’s hilt; but though Reginald wept, 
it was not likely a Plantagenet should 
fear. Upon quitting the gallery, Re- 
ginald was loaded with the bitterest 
a by his. brothers, and es- 


bd Froude. History of England from cr ag ind 
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pecially by Lord Montague. He 
was induced to write to the king, 
He explained his motives in language 
equally firm and temperate; and 
Henry, into whom. the demons had 
not yet fully entered, took the letter, 
or professed to,take it, in good part, 
He declared that he loved Pole in 
spite of his obstinacy, and that, if his 
opinion were only favorable to the 
divorce, he should love him more 
than any man in the kingdom. His- 
tory has taught us how much his 
love was worth ; for his embraces were 
sure pledges of ruin and destruction, 
He did not, however, withdraw Re- 
ginald’s pension of five hundred 
crowns, but allowed him to leave 
England again. 

Having emphatically declared his 
dissent from the resolutions of parlia. 
ment and convocation, Pole found 
his position more and more uneasy. 
He turned his face again to the south, 
and in 1532 took up his residence for 
atime at Avignon. During his ab- 
sence the fatal divorce was con- 
pleted, and the doom of England as 
a Catholic country was sealed. The 
thought of returning to it became dis- 
tasteful ; and he retired to the mon- 
astery of Carpentras, and subsequent- 
ly to his old quarters at Padua. His 
leave of absence was extended. He 
was enabled to visit Venice. His 
pension was duly paid; he received 
the revenues of the deanery of Exe- 
ter, and was specially exempted from 
the obligation of swearing allegiance 
to the children of Anne Boleyn. So 
far forbearance was shown toward 
him, and he was not insensible to 
the indulgence. He always in after 
life retained the same feelings, and 
even his bitterest invectives were 
softened with notes of love. 

In the year 1535, when he was in 
his thirty-fifth year, (for, being born 
in 1500, his years run with the centu- 
ry,) Pole was requested to send in his 
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opinion on the authority claimed in 
England-by the see of Rome. A si- 
milar request was made to all other 
English noblemen and gentlemen ; for 
Henry in his worst deeds endeavored 
to fortify himself by public opinion; 
and when doctors at the universities 
resisted his will, he overcame their 
scruples by the help of menacing let- 
ters.* Mr. Starkey, a personal ac- 
quaintance, was commissioned to cor- 
respond with Pole, and he advised 
him to avoid his previous errors. He 
was to say distinctly and honestly 
whether he approved the divorce and 
the separation from Rome—whether 
they were, in his opinion, right or 
wrong in the abstract, and not wheth- 
et they might be defended on grounds 
of expediency. He insisted the more 
on this distinction, because, as we 
have seen, when Pole was first con- 
sulted by Henry about the separation 
from Catharine, he had hesitated, re- 
quested time for consideration, and 
tried to discover reasons for comply- 
ing with his sovereign’s wishes. 

But years had passed since that try- 
ing occasion. The germs of evils had 
rapidly developed. Henry’s charac- 
ter had unfolded ; Pole’s had matured. 
Their divergence had become anta- 
gonism ; and Pole was in no way dis- 
posed to let the opportunity now af- 
forded him escape. It was the time 
to write what contemporaries widely 
scattered, and even posterity, might 
read. Brief answers to brief ques- 
tions would do for the king; but a vo- 
lume would do better for Rome, the 
courts of Europe, the people of Eng- 
land, and the angry glances of the 
lawless prince himself. He intended 
it, no doubt, for Henry’s perusal in 
the first instance; but he could hardly 
doubt that what he might speak in 
secret chambers would be proclaimed 
from the house-tops. He showed the 


* Lingard, vol. iv. appendix, note 8, 3. Poli De- 
Sensio, fol. 77, 78. 
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manuscript in parts to Cardinal Con- 
tarini. The language was impassion- 
ed and almost violent. The cardinal 
advised discretion, and ended by pro- 
testing against what he considered 
fruitless invective. To this Reginald 
replied that he knew the king’s cha- 
racter well. He had been too much 
flattered. No one had durst tell him 
the truth. He could not be moved 
by gentleness. His eyes ought to be 
opened by the plainest speaking, and 
the censures of the church ought long 
ago to have fallen upon him. It was 
not for his sake only that Pole wrote ; 
he had the welfare of the flock of 
Christ in his heart. He was deter- 
mined to expose the matter fully, that 
king and people might be thoroughly 
warned. 

In the mean time the emperor’s de- 
signs on England were abandoned ; 
and the quarrel between him and 
Henry seemed likely to be brought 
to a peaceful issue. 


Thus one hope 
which Pole entertained of seeing di- 
vine judgments fall on the king of 
England was blighted. Yet his book 
must be completed. The king must 
have the first reading of it. He would 
not even submit it to Pope Paul III. 


through Cardinal Contarini. Perhaps 
he feared that his holiness would think 
it ill-timed or intemperate. We cer- 
tainly find him lamenting that the 
pope did not convince the emperor 
how much more blessed it would be 
to fight with Henry than with the ' 
Turks—to be the champion of the 
Christian faith in Europe, and drive 
back the fearful encroachments of 
heresy.* 

At length, in May, 1536, Pole’s De 
Unitate Ecclesia, was completed. His 
ardent disposition and his indignant 
piety found vent in this composition, 
and it rolled along like a river swol- 
len by rains. The very passages in 
it which Mr. Froude holds up to re- 

* Pole to Prioli. Epist. vol. r. p. 446. 
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probation and scorn are those which 
Catholics in general will regard with 
the most pleasure; they will strike 
upon their ears as the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, and denouncing 
in just and measured terms the crimes 
of a royal heresiarch. It will appear 
to them instinct with affection rather 
than hatred. “I will cry in your 
ears,” he says, “as in the ears of a 
dead man — dead in your sins. I 
love you—wicked as you are, I love 
you. I hope for you, and may God 
hear my prayer. I should be a trai- 
tor did I conceal from you the truth. 
I owe my learning to your care.” He 
draws a hideous picture of Henry’s 
guilt and presumption, and then pro- 
ceeds to dissect a book which Henry 
had sent him on the supremacy by 
Dr. Sampson, Bishop of Chichester. 
He inveighs against the abuse which 
Henry made of his regal power, main- 
taining that the king exists for the 
people, not the people for the king. 
He makes the people the source of 
kingly power ; and his words, populus 
regem procreat, “the people make the 
king,” involve a distinct denial of 


“ The right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 


He subordinates the regal office to 
that of the priest, and in language 
singularly modern, he asserts that so- 
vereigns are responsible to their peo- 
ple, and that Henry, by breaking his 
coronation oath, has forfeited his right 
to the crown, and justified the rebel- 
lion of his subjects. 

The third and most important sec- 
tion follows. It is addressed to Hen- 
ty VIII., to England, to the emperor, 
and to the Spanish army. He ac- 
cuses the king of intriguing with Ma- 
ry Boleyn before his marriage with 
Anne, and brands the “ supreme head 
of the church ” as the “ vilest of plun- 
derers, a thief, and a robber.” He 
relates in forcible language the story 
of the martyrdom of Sir Thomas 
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More, Bishop Fisher, and the Charter. 
He calls on England 


house monks. 
loudly to rebel. 


**O my country!” he says, ‘if any me. 
mory remains to you of your ancient liber. 
ties, remember—remember the time when 
kings who ruled over you unjustly were 
called to account by the authority of your 
laws. They tell you that all is the king’s, 
I tell you that all is the commonwealth’s, 
You my country, are all. The king is but 
your servant and minister.” 


No trumpet of revolt could blow 
louder, yet Pole did not stop even 
here. He proclaimed his intention 
of exciting the Emperor Charles to 
invade England, and to assemble un- 
der his banner all those English who 
remained true to God and his holy 
church. This part of the treatise, 
when printed, was circulated as a 
pamphlet in the German States. It 
protested that Pole acted in the love 
of his country, and “in that love of 
the church which was given him by 
the Son of God.” The Spaniards above 
all men were bound in his view to 
vindicate the honor of the noble 
daughter of Isabella of Castile, whom 
Henry had divorced. The king of 
France, he believed, would make 
peace with the emperor, and at the 
pope’s bidding undertake the chastise- 
ment of the towering enemy of God 
and man. 

But the address is not all rebuke 
and menace ; the tones of wrath melt 
into tenderness at the last, and die 
away in exhortation to repentance 
and promises of mercy. It effected 
little. Catharine of Aragon died in 
Kimbolton Castle in the same year 
in which it came to hand, and Anne 
Boleyn, four months later, passed from 
the bridal-chamber to the scaffold 
Henry had broken for ever with the 
holy see, and England, torn from the 
centre of unity, sank and wandered 
in an abyss. The book was sent to 
England from Venice on the 27th of 
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May, 1536. It was accompanied 
by two letters, one to the king, the 
other to Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
The bishop was to read for the king 
what was intended for his majesty only. 
By which we must understand that, 
if the treatise produced the desired 
eflect on Henry’s mind, it would be 
considered as a secret communica- 
tion; but if it failed, the author would 
then be at liberty to publish it to the 
world. It is not certain that Henry 
ever read it. He heard reports of it, 
however, from Tunstall and Starkey, 
and made no mystery of his displea- 
sure to those around him. ‘To Pole 
himself he wrote briefly, requiring him 
to return to England and explain his 
ideas more fully. Starkey and Tun- 
stall wrote also, pointing out Regi- 
nald’s presumption, which, they said, 
if persevered in would become a crime, 
and urging him to return to England, 
and seek the king’s pardon. Pole 


was far too astute to obey this sum- 


mons, Other letters were addressed 
to him, and finding that he would 
not venture on the English shore, 
Henry’s agents tried to persuade him 
not to publish the work, and to give 
up or burn any copies of it which he 
might have retained. But this request 
was as fruitless as the former. Pole 
continued for a time to receive his 
pension, and his book, the effects of 
which were likely to be formidable, 
was reserved in manuscript till a fit- 
ting occasion for publishing it should 
arise, 

Being an English subject, in the 
enjoyment of certain emoluments and 
dignities, Reginald Pole was not al- 
together free in his movements abroad. 
Hecould not accept an invitation from 
the pope to visit him at Rome with- 
out first obtaining Henry’s pemmission, 
or without, at least, expressing a hope 
that his majesty would not be offend- 
ed if he repaired to the eternal city. 
Henry did not deign to reply, but he 
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induced Reginald’s mother and bro- 
thers, Cromwell, and his friends at 
home, together with some members 
of both houses of parliament, to en- 
deavor to deter him from the journey 
and from accepting any office that 
might be offered him m-Rome. For 
a time, therefore, he resisted the im- 
portunities of his friend Contarini, 
and declined the purple held out to 
him by Pope Paul III.; for he knew 
that in accepting it he should make 
the king his implacable enemy and 
expose his family to cruel persecution. 
But other circumstances arose, which 
made the cardinalate appear desira- 
ble ; and he accepted it about Christ- 
mas, 1536,* and trusted that it might 
in the issue aid him in accomplishing 
the main purpose of his life. That 
purpose was the recovery of England, 
in part at least, if not entirely, to the 
Catholic faith. The rising in Eng- 
land which he had predicted had tak- 
en place. The suppression of the 
monasteries had filled the faithful in 
the north with indignation, and from 
the Wash to the borders of Scotland 
the people in general flew to arms. 
They bore on their standards the em- 
blems of faith, and the image of Christ 
crucified was carried in their front. 
The revolt was styled the “ Pilgrim- 
age of Grace,” and its object was not 
the overthrow of the throne or the 
sovereign, but the removal from him 
of all evil counsellors and “ villein’s 
blood.” It is deeply to the disgrace 
of Englishmen that they did not rise 
to a man and support the cause of 
freedom and religion against the worst 
of tyrants. Pole was anxious to af- 
ford the insurgents all the assistance 
in his power, and to remove from them 
and from the English in general any 
pretext for acquiescence in the changes 
forced upon them. A legate’s commis- 
sion was granted him, and he was in- 
structed to land in England, or to ho- 


* December 20, 1536. Froude, iii. 187. 
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ver over its coasts in France or Flan- 
ders as circumstances might require.* 
He knew not whether the insurrection 
were crushed, or whether Henry, on 
the contrary, were in the power of 
the rebels. He therefore manceuvred 
with the English government till things 
should take a decisive turn, and exe- 
cuted his commission with delicacy 
and dexterity. His professed object 
was to receive in Flanders such com- 
missioners from the king as he might 
think proper to send for the purpose 
of discussing the points at issue be- 
tween the government and the pope. 
He brought with him as credentials 
five letters; one to the Catholic peo- 
ple of England; a second to James 
of Scotland, a third to Francis King 
of France ; a fourth to the Regent of 
the Netherlands; and a fifth to the 
Prince Bishop of Liege. He was 
ready to treat with Henry on any rea- 
sonable terms, and hopes were still 
entertained at Rome of England’s be- 
He 


ing reconciled to the holy see. 
was instructed to exhort the emperor 
and the King of France to cease hos- 
tilities against each other, and to turn 


their arms against the Turks. By this 
means they would forward the su- 
preme pastor’s design of convening a 
general council for the reformation of 
manners and the reconcilement of na- 
tions which had fallen from the faith 
to the unity of Christendom. 
Nosooner had Pole entered France 
than the English ambassador there 
required that he should be delivered 
up, and sent as a prisoner to England. 
The lengths to which Henry VIII. 
had gone altered the position of his 
Catholic subjects, and to be faithful 
to God and the holy see was to be no- 
thing less thanatraitor. ReginaldPole 
especially had incurred this charge, 
and as soon as it suited Henry’s pur- 
pose, he preferred it against him with- 
out scruple. The king of France re- 
* Lingard, v. 45. 
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fused to deliver him up, but he request. 
ed Pole not to ask for an audience, 
and to prosecute his journey as speédj- 
ly as possible. A treaty with England 
obliged the French government to 
give no shelter to political offenders, 
and Pole was compelled to turn aside 
from Paris and repair to Cambray, 
His welcome there was no warmer 
than in France. The Regent of the 
Netherlands had been terrified by 
Henry, and Pole was conveyed un- 
der an escort to Liege. A price of 
fifty thousand crowns was put on his 
head by the king of England, and 
four thousand auxiliaries were offered 
to the emperor to aid him in his 
campaign against France, provided 
he would deliver up the person of the 
cardinal into Henry’s hands. The 
hatred of the king became implacable, 
and he pursued Pole ever after with 
the most murderous intentions. 
From his watch-tower at Liege, 
Reginald beheld with bitter regret the 
failure of every attempt at insurrection 
in England. Alternate hopes and 
fears preyed on his mind. Conspi- 
racy against the king seemed to offer 
the only chance of averting the tr- 
umph of Protestantism in England. 
Rebellion assumed in his eyes a sa- 
cred character, and every insurgent 
who fell wore the glory of martyr- 
dom. He would willingly have seen 
his relations plotting against the au- 
thor of untold evils to mankind. But 
a rumor was spread abroad of his life 
being in danger; that assassins were 
employed by Henry to murder him; 
and the holy father, anxious to pre- 
serve so valuable a life, recalled him 
to Italy. He was bent on publishing 
his book in defence of the church’s 
unity, and desired to do so under 
the pope’s auspices, In a letter to 
his secretary, Michael Throgmorton, 
Cromwell, who was then Henry's 
chief adviser, heaped reproaches upon 
Pole for his treason, dared him to 
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publish his book if he thought fit, de- 
fended his master’s resistance of pa- 
pal authority, and intimated that Hen- 
ry could find means to avenge himself 
on Cardinal Pole, even though he 
should be “ tied to the pope’s girdle.” 
The times, it must be confessed, were 
most painful and trying; wickedness 
in high places forced many persons 
from their allegiance against their will 
who would have been, under happier 
circumstances, the most loyal and de- 
voted of subjects. ‘The mind of Car- 
dinal Pole was deeply imbued with a 
love of the Catholic religion, and 
wherever he might be, whatever he 
might be doing, his unique object was 
its reéstablishment in his beloved and 
native land. 

In June, 1538, we catch a glimpse 
of Cardinal Pole among the orange- 
groves that skirt the water’s edge on 
the beautiful bay of Nice. Hither 
he came as attendant on the pope in 
a congress which resulted in a truce 
between France and Spain. But the 
name of Henry VIII. was not men- 
tioned in the treaty on which the so- 
yereigns agreed. ‘The pope and the 
princes were left free to act toward 
him or against him as they might 
think fit. 

In the beginning of the year 1539 
Pole’s book was printed, and sown 
broadcast over Europe. Many addi- 
tions had been made to it, and the 
excesses into which King Henry had 
rushed increased the vehement indig- 
nation of the author. The pope, also, 
at the same time, issued his bull of 
deposition against the apostate prince. 
His crimes could no longer be endur- 
ed; the putrid member must be lop- 
ped off from the body of the church. 
Cardinal Pole himself was despatched 
on another mission, the object of which 
was to arouse the Emperor .Charles 
V.to an invasion of England. He 
addressed an apology to the emperor 
explaining his conduct, lest his majes- 
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ty should fail to see how fealty to the 
King of kings may sometimes oblige 
a subject to disown allegiance to an 
earthly sovereign. 

Meanwhile, another rising was me- 
ditated in England. The Pilgrimage 
of Grace had failed, but the moment 
was propitious for another attempt. 
The Catholic forces of the empire 
would be stirred against Henry by the 
pope and Cardinal Pole, and the pa- 
cification of Nice had brought Europe 
into the condition most adverse to 
the schismatic king. The plot was 
discovered by the government, and 
suspicions fell on the relatives of Pole. 
He was believed to have beem in cor- 
respondence with them, and to have 
excited them to conspire and rebel. 
His brother, Sir Geoffrey Pole, turn- 
ed king’s evidence, and his accusations 
were accepted as truthful; though the 
word of a traitor to his own party is 
as much to be despised as himself. 
Knowing, as we do, that the heart of 
Cardinal Pole was burning with a de- 
sire of Henry’s overthrow, it will be 
to us a question of small interest whe- 
ther he really instigated his friends to 
revolt or not. Neither shall we be 
very careful to inquire into the validi- 
ty or invalidity of the charges against 
his kinsfolk. If faithful to the king, 
they were unfaithful to God ; if rebels 
against his authority, they were valiant 
for the truth. The evidence obtained 
in their disfavor was presumptive only ; 
it proved, indeed, something as to their 
general tendencies; but it was not 
sufficient for their just condemnation. 
They had one crime which could not 
be pardoned ; they were near relations 
of Reginald Pole. The king had not 
a more dangerous enemy than he be- 
yond the seas; and the accused per- 
sons were all of them more or less of 
royal blood ; all capable, on occasion, 
of setting up a rival claim to the 
throne, and making their descent, 
titles, property, and influence means 
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of supplanting the reigning prince. 
The Marquis of Exeter, Lord Monta- 
gue, and Sir Edward Neville were be- 
headed on Tower Hill, December gth, 
1538." Lady Salisbury was made to 
endure a cruel imprisonment, and de- 
prived of all her property ; nor could 
she even purchase a warm garment 
ta protect her aged limbs.t When 
more than seventy years of age, she 
was brought to the block. “ Blessed 
are they that suffer for righteousness’ 
sake,” were her last words. The ef- 
fect of these judicial murders on Car- 
dinal Pole’s mind may easily be con- 
ceived. Other injuries may be for- 
gotten or forgiven, but this shedding 
ef the blood of innocent and beloved 
relatives is a crime that never ceases 
to cry to heaven for vengeance. 
Pole’s mission to Charles V. pro- 
duced little effect. Some warlike de- 
monstrations were made against Hen- 
ry, but the emperor soon assured the 
legate that it was impossible for him 


at that time to proceed further. Re- 
ginald Pole was bitterly disappointed. 
Again his hope of the church’s triumph 
and Henry’s discomfiture was blasted. 
He saw the wicked in great prosperi- 
ty and flourishing like a green bay 


tree. But his strength and consola- 
tion was in the inner life. _“ For me,” 
he wrote, “the heavier the load of my 
affliction for God and the church, the 
higher do I mount upon the ladder 
of felicity." There were those who 
accused him of nourishing a hope 
that he should one day be king of 
England ; but perhaps they have as- 
cribed to him what was only the fool- 
ish dream of some fond admirers. 
This legation was a mockery anda 
cross. He was bandied about from 
Toledo to Avignon; from Charles V. 
to Francis. Neither sovereign could 
be induced to unite against the king 


* Froude vi. 333. 
t Miss Strickland’s Lives, v. 208. 
¢ Epist. Reg. Pol. vol. iii. pp. 37-39. 
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of England. Francis refused to re. 
ceive the legate unless he brought 
with him some written pledge of the 
emperor’s sincerity, and Charles re. 
fused to give that pledge unless the 
cardinal had first been received by 
Francis, Pole saw that he was cajol- 
ed by both. 

Once more he vacated diplomatic 
functions. Once more he retired with- 
in the cloister at Carpentras,* to hide 
his face in mourning and prayer, to 
ponder the torments ef his saintly 
mother, and fix his weeping eyes in 
solitude on the image of his crucified 
Lord. The emperor had tamely de- 
clined to fight the battles of Jehovah, 
and his supineness added wormwood 
to Pole’s bitter cup. Paul III. had 
compassion on his distress, and need 
of his counsels. He recalled him 
from his retreat near Avignon—from 
the ruins of the Temple of Diana at 
Carpentras, to the life and energy of 
Christian Rome. 

The hatred of Henry toward Car- 
dinal Pole was increased by this last 
attempt to band the most powerlul 
princes of Europe against him. “Judg- 
ment of treason” was pronounced on 
him in England; and efforts were 
made to induce foreign governments 
to deliver him up. His steps were 
tracked by spies; his goings in and 
out were watched; and he believed 
the poniards of assassins to be often 
brandished near him, His aged mo- 
ther, the venerable Countess of Salis- 
bury, was brought to the block,t as 
we have already mentioned. No ex- 
amination had extracted evidence of 
her guilt; no ground for a criminal 
prosecution could be discovered. She 
was attainted without previous tral 
or confession; for Henry and his ab- 
ject minion, Cromwell, were as indif- 
ferent to the forms of law as to the 
substance of justice. Her name, to- 


* April, 1539. 
+ May 27, 1541.. (33 Henry VIII.) 
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gether with that of Pole’s nephew, 
the son of Lord Montague, and that 
of Gertrude the Marchioness of Exe- 
ter, was introduced into a bill of at- 
tainder, though neither of them had 
confessed any crime or had been plac- 
ed upon trial with means of defence. 
The marchioness was pardoned in six 
months; of the fate of the young man 
no record remains; but the aged coun- 
tess, who was the last in a direct line 
of the Plantagenets, who was the near- 
est relation in blood that Henry had, 
and of whom in former days the king 
had often said that she was the holiest 
woman in Christendom, was dragged 
from the tower to the scaffold after a 
confinement of two years, and com- 
manded to lay her head on the block. 

“My head,” she replied, “ never 
committed treason. If you will have 


it, you must take it as you can.” 
The executioner performed his of- 
fice while the head was held down by 


force. Reginald Pole ever after re- 
garded himself as the son of a martyr, 
and accounted that a higher honor 
than to be born of a royal line.* 

His long residence abroad after his 
mother’s death was not marked by 
events of sufficient importance to re- 
quire very special record. At Rome, 
the pope granted him a guard, that he 
might be protected from plots against 
his life contrived by the revengeful 
Henry. He corresponded largely 
with persons of distinction in various 
countries, and his letters, which were 
published at Brescia (Brixia) in five 
volumes quarto, in 1754-57, under the 
editorship of Cardinal Quirinus, are 


highly circumstantial, and contain ° 


abundant matter of historical interest 
and closely connected with the lives 
of Pope Paul III., the Emperor 
Charles V., the King of Scots, Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 
1562, a work of his appeared, entitled, 
De Concilio Liber ; and in the same 


* Pole to the Cardinal of Burgos. Epist. iii. 36, 76. 
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year, at Rome, edited by P. Manu- 
tius, Reformatio Anglia, ex decretis Re- 
ginaldi Poli Cardinalis. Two volumes, 
quarto. The book on councils was 
written by Pole as president of the 
Council of Trent in 1545; and Phil- 
lips, in his life of him,* speaks of it as 

** A treatise which, for perspicuity, good 
sense, and solid reasoning, is equal to the im- 
portance of the occasion on which it was writ- 
ten, and shows at once the reach and ease of 
the author’s genius, and the goodness of his 
heart. The preface by Manutius is long, and 
one of the most elegant compositions in the 
Latin language,” 

Cardinal Pole’s life of exile, there- 
fore, was neither idle nor fruitless. 
The labors which his hand then 
wrought remain to this day, and are 
highly prized by all who love to trace 
the stream of history to its fountain 
head. ‘The year after Cromwell’s dis- 
grace and death (1541) Pole was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Province of 
the Patrimony of St. Peter—the only 
part of the States of the Church which 
is now left to the Bishop of Rome. 
By this kindness on the part of Paul 
III., the cardinal was relieved of a 
disagreeable dependence on foreign 
princes for his daily expenses. His 
government was marked by wisdom, 
gentleness, and moderation. He al- 
ways discouraged severity, though he 
held firmly the right of the church to 
punish offenders. His leisure hours 
were devoted to literature, and in the 
writings of ancient and modern poets 
and sages he often forgot, for a time, 
the miseries of his country, and the 
dangers which, even in Italy, beset 
his own person. 

Disorders among the clergy, a ge- 
neral corruption of morals, the schism 
of Luther, and the excesses of Calvin 
conspired to make a general council 
the obvious and only remedy that 
could be applied. Cardinal Pole and 
two other legates were nominated by 
Pope Paul III. to preside at the Coun- 


* Vol. i. p. 402. 
t Life of Pole. London, 1767, i. 354. 
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cil of Trent in the year 1542. But 
the sittings were suspended amid 
the din of arms, and renewed three 
years later in the same city. Cardi- 
nal Pole then presided again, having 
on his journey been tracked from place 
to place by ruffians employed by 
Henry VIII. to dispatch him at all ha- 
zards. Such atrocity, however, did 
not exasperate Pole unduly, nor cause 
him to forfeit his character for clemen- 
cy and moderation. It was, on the 
contrary, objected to him in Italy, as 
afterward in England, that he was 
too lenient. It was even laid to his 
charge, and made an argument against 
his being raised to the popedom, that 
during his administration as governor 
two persons only had been put to death. 
He lived, alas! in an age when laws 
were sanguinary, and human life was 
comparatively of trifling account. 

Cardinal Pole rendered valuable as- 
sistance in the early stages of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; but in 1546, he was 
obliged to discontinue his sittings and 
retire, first to Padua, and afterward to 
Rome, in consequence of ill health. 
The decree of the council concerning 
justification,* as it now stands, was 
revised and completed by him. It is 
a monument of luminous and con- 
cise statement of scriptural truth, and 
perfectly reconciles passages at first 
sight discrepant in the epistles of St. 
Paul and St. James. 

When Henry VIII. was gone to 
his account, and the young Edward 
mounted the vacant throne, Cardi- 
nal Pole made two unsuccessful ef- 
forts to incline the thoughts of that 
young prince favorably toward the true 
and ancient religion. But Edward 
VI. in his tender years was surround- 
ed by persons who made it their busi- 
ness to misrepresent every thing con- 
nected with thé Catholic Church. 
The boy-king was thus made the tool 
and victim of crafty and ambitious men, 


* Conc. Trident. Sessio VI. 
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who reared the structure of their own 
fortunes out of a pile of sacrilege. 

When Paul III. died in November, 
1549, Cardinal Pole was at the head 
of his council, and governor of Viter- 
bo. The larger part of the cardinals 
were desirous of electing him to the 
vacant chair ; but the number of votes 
required being two thirds, the choice 
did not ultimately fall on him. It 
was not the design of Providence that 
he should either be pope of Rome or 
king of England; yet he was very near 
being the successor of Paul III. on one 
occasion, and the husband of Mary, 
Queen of England, on others. Dur- 
ing the sitting of the conclave he 
wrote an essay, which was afterward 
published, on the duties of the papacy. 
But the period was not without its 
trials. Envious detractors arose, and 
charged him not only with being too 
lenient in the government of Viterbo, 
but also with favoring the modem 
errors. It often happens that when 
good men avoid severity, their cle- 
mency is blamed ; when they are gen- 
tle and charitable toward heretics, their 
orthodoxy is impugned. 

There was near the lake Benacus, 
(now Garda,) in the neighborhood of 
Verona, a spot named Maguzano, 
where stood, in Cardinal Pole’s time, a 
monastery of Benedictine monks. To 
this retreat the cardinal turned when, 
in 1553, he obtained the pope’s con- 
sent to resign his government of the 
province of Viterbo. His duties as 
governor had compelled him frequent- 
ly to visit Rome, and that city, which 
should have been the abode of peace 
and piety, was filled with tumult and 
discord, in consequence of the dissen- 
sions between Julius and Henry II. of 
France. Many ofthe cardinal’s dearest 
friends were no more. Contarini, Bem- 
bo, Sadolet, Cortesius, Badia, and 
Giberti, Bishop of Verona, slept the 
sleep of death, while Flaminius and 
Victoria Colonna, Marchioness of 
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Pescara, had also gone down to the 
grave. Cardinal Pole, therefore, was 
fain to retire beforehand from a tran- 
sitory world, and seek once more in 
the shade of the cloister the peace 
that passes all understanding and the 
prospect of a heaven near at hand, 

But it was with him as with so 
many others who have betaken them- 
selves to a spiritual retreat, and bid- 
den farewell to the busy world at the 
very moment when Providence in- 
tended to call them into greater pub- 
licity and more active service than 
ever. Edward VI. died on the 6th 
of July, 1553, the same day of the 
same month on which his father had 
stained his hands in the blood of Sir 
Thomas More. The Princess Mary 
ascended the throne. She was a zea- 
lous Catholic, and if she had only un- 
derstood the temper of her subjects ; 
if she had not attempted to annihi- 
late a too powerful minority; if she 
had been content to encourage the 
ancient faith without persecuting the 
adherents: of the new religion ; if she 
had married an Englishman, or in- 
deed any one but a Spaniard, to whom, 
on account of his nationality, her 
people were unalterably averse, she 
might have prolonged her life and 
made her reign. happy; she might 
have been one of the greatest sove- 
reigns of her age; she might have 
established Catholicity in England on 
a permanent footing; she might have 
bequeathed to her sister Elizabeth a 
system of tolerant government, and 
have taken it out of her power to 
persecute Catholics in her turn, and 
to supplant and vitiate entirely the 
old religion of the land. 

No time was lost by the holy fa- 
ther, Julius III., in sending Cardinal 
Pole to England as legate. Before 
setting out on his journey, he entered 
into correspondence with the queen, in 
order to be certified of her good dis- 
positions, and received from her the 
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warmest assurances of welcome and 
support.* She was, in fact, in the early 
part of her reign, too eager to announce 
her future policy, and would have 
done more wisely if she had followed 
the counsel of the Emperor Charles 
V., who warned her “ not to declare 
herself too openly while the issue ot 
affairs was yet uncertain.” The suc- 
cessive rebellions of Northumberland 
in favor of Lady Jane Grey, and that 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ought to have 
made her be prudent, and avoid above 
all things pressing matters to extremi- 
ty. She knew how deeply the nobles 
and rich men of her realm were im- 
plicated in the crime of sacrilege, and 
how tenaciously they clung to the 
spoils of abbeys and church lands of 
which they had become possessed. 
Scarcely a day passed without some 
indication of the insecurity of her te- 
nure of power—without some warn- 
ing of the necessity of ruling with 
impartiality and moderation. t 
Cardinal Pole was on his way to 
England, when he dispatched from 
the Tyrol two messengers, one to the 
King of France, and the other to the 
emperor, informing them of his in- 
structions to negotiate, if possible, a 
peace between them in the name of 
the pope. Charles V., however, was 
by no means disposed to let Pole pro- 
ceed quietly on his journey. He was 
bent on marrying his son Philip to 
Mary, and he feared that the cardinal 
might be either a rival of his son or 
an adversary of the match. He refus- 
ed, therefore, to see the legate, stop- 
ped him in the heart of Germany, 
and caused him to return to Dilling- 
en, on the Danube. Here he receiv- 
ed instructions from Rome to wait 
until circumstances should clear his 
path ; and here too he learned that 
the articles of the queen’s marriage 


* Flanagan, History of the Church in England, 
vol. ii, 122, 127-8. 


t See Lingard, vol. v. 198. 
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had been agreed to, and the rebellion 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt suppressed. But 
the chief obstacle to Pole’s presence 
in England being removed, the em- 
peror consented to receive him at 
Brussels,* and Mary consulted him by 
letter as to the bishops whom she 
should appoint to fill the sees of those 
whom she had removed. The new 
prelates were carefully selected ; and 
when the Catholic religion was again 
proscribed in the succeeding reign, 
one of them only, Kitchin of Llandaff 
—the calamity of his see—who had 
changed with every change of the 
court, abjured the faith of Christ and 
adopted that of Queen Elizabeth. 
Pole was still unable to obtain the 
emperor’s permission to cross over to 
England, because the marriage of 
Mary with Philip had not yet been 
celebrated. The delay was truly af- 
flictive to the cardinal and the queen, 
and the negotiations carried on by 
Pole between the emperor and the 


king of France produced little ef- 


fect. At last the emperor yielded to 
Mary’s entreaties ; Pole’s legatine pow- 
ers, though already very ample, were 
enlarged ; and he was permitted to 
accept the invitation of the Lords 
Paget and Hastings, with a train of 
gentlemen, sent to Brussels for the 
purpose of escorting him to his na- 
tive country. He was empowered to 
reconcile England to the holy see on 
such conditions as he should think 
proper and feasible, particular facul- 
ties being given to him to dispense 
with the restitution of church proper- 
ty and ecclesiastical revenues. His 
agreeable manners and amiable ad- 
dress pointed him out as the fittest 
man in the world to execute so diffi- 
cult a commission ; and the English 
ambassador at Brussels, writing of him 
to Mary, said, 

‘* His conversation is much above that of 
ordinary men, and adorned with such quali- 


* February 6th, 1554. 
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ties that I wish the man who likes him the 
least in the kingdom were to converse with 
him but one half-hour; it must be a stony 
heart which he does not soften.’’ * 


The bill required for the reversal 
of Cardinal Pole’s attainder was pass- 
ed in November, 1554. It stated 
that the only reason for the attainder 
had been the cardinal’s refusal to con- 
sent to the unlawful divorce of Queen 
Mary’s father and mother, and its re- 
peal restored him to all the rights 
which he had forfeited through his 
probity. The legate having taken 
leave of the emperor, set out the next 
day in princely style, accompanied by 
one hundred and twenty horse. A 
royal yacht and six men of war were 
in readiness to receive him at Calais, 
The wind itself was propitious to his 
voyage, and, having been rough and 
contrary for several days, suddenly 
changed its direction, and wafted the 
apostolic messenger safely to the Bri- 
tish shore. 

The legate, when he landed at Do- 
ver, was received and welcomed by 
his nephew, Lord Montague. He 
was treated as one of the royal fami- 
ly, and on his arrival at Gravesend, 
he was met by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and the Bishop of Durham. 
They presented him with the act by 
which his attainder was reversed; and 
in his character as legate he proceed- 
ed with them up the Thames in a 
royal barge, at the head of which 
shone conspicuously his silver cross. 
Masses of spectators lined the banks, 
and a large number of smaller barges 
followed him up the river till he ar- 
rived at Whitehall, then the residence 
of the court. The chancellor with 
many lords, the king, and the queen 
with the ladies of her court, welcom- 
ed him with affectionate joy. The 
palace of Lambeth, which Cranmer 
had exchanged for a prison, was rich- 
ly furnished for his use, and on the 


* Mason to Queen Mary, October sth, 1554. 
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morrow, the 28th of November, the 
lords and commons assembled express- 
ly to hear from the legate’s own lips 
the object of his coming. The ad- 
dress which he delivered was long 
and impressive ; it dwelt on the dis- 
mal condition of nations cut off from 
the unity of the church; and it set 
forth the abundant blessings which 
would follow from the purpose of the 
holy see and the queen being accom- 
plished in the formal reconciliation 
of England to the communion of the 
Bishop of Rome. On the next day, 
which was the feast of St. Andrew, 
the parliament met again, together 
with the king, the queen, and the le- 
gate. The nation, like a scattered 
and harried flock, was received once 
more into the fold of the church by 
general consent, amid deep emotion, 
praises, and tears of joy. Yet many 
who were present had misgivings 
about the permanence and solidity of 
the union thus affected. They re- 
membered the recent rebellion in fa- 
vor of Lady Jane Grey, the rising of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the countenance 
supposed to be given to the rebels by 
the Princess Elizabeth, the extreme un- 
popularity of the Spanish alliance, and 
the haughty, violent character of Gar- 
diner, the chancellor, and of Bonner, 
the Bishop of London.* Events un- 
fortunately justified these apprehen- 
sions, and made the short reign of Ma- 
ty, for reasons which we shall presently 
enumerate, a dismal failure and an in- 
stalment of endless disaster. 

The day after the reconciliation, 
the lord mayor and other civic au- 
thorities waited on the legate, and 
requested him to honor the city with 
a visit. Accordingly, on the first 
Sunday in Advent he went by water 
from Lambeth, landed at St. Paul’s 
wharf, and proceeded in great pomp 
to the cathedral, where high mass 
was celebrated in presence of their 


* Froude, vol. vi. 395 and 517. 
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majesties and the court. The ser- 
mon was preached by Gardiner, the 
Bishop of Winchester, who took oc- 
casion to confess the share which he 
had in the national guilt, and to im- 
plore his hearers, who had been in- 
fluenced by him when he went astray, 
to follow him now that he had recov- 
ered the right path. It was certainly 
asking a good deal, since Gardiner 
himself had sat with Cranmer and 
pronounced the sentence of divorce 
between the king and Catharine. He 
had also maintained the royal supre- 
macy, and sold his pen to Henry’s 
caprice.* 

The bill which was framed to effect 
the restoration of the Catholic reli- 
gion in England was very compre- 
hensive and carefully worded. It 
distinguished minutely between the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
and guarded against what legists are 
accustomed to consider the encroach- 
ments of the latter.t It secured to 
the owners of church lands the un- 
disturbed possession of their property 
wherever it had been legally convey- 
anced; and without this concession 
the legate’s mission would have prov- 
ed fruitless. It was followed by a 
release of state prisoners, and by an 
embassy being sent to the Roman 
see. Before it had reached its desti- 
nation, Pope Julius III. died,f after 
a pontificate of five years. He was 
succeeded by Marcellus, who reigned 
only three weeks, and by his decease 
opened the door for renewed exer- 
tions to raise Cardinal Pole to the 
papal chair. It was the third time 
that Pole’s friends had used all their 
influence in his behalf. In the con- 
clave which elected Julius III., Car- 
dinal Farnese had nearly succeeded 
in procuring his election ; in the pro- 
ceedings which issued in the choice: 

* Phillips’s Life of Pole, vol. ii. 172, note. 


+ Lingard, vol. v. 224. 
+t March 23d, 1555. 
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of Marcellus, the same cardinal had 
obtained letters from the king of 
France in Pole’s favor; and now 
again, when Caraffa was chosen and 
took the name of Paul IV., it was not 
the fault of Philip, Mary, or Gardi- 
ner that the tiara did not light on 
the head of Reginald Pole. 

Having mediated a peace success- 
fully between France and the empe- 
ror, Pole was appointed, by Philip’s 
special request, chief of the privy 
council. He was to be absent from 
the queen as little as possible, and 
nothing of importance was to be 
undertaken without his concurrence. 
Pope Paul IV., however, did not look 
favorably on Cardinal Pole, and had, 
even at. this time, some thought of 
recalling him to Rome. Meanwhile 
the legate with Gardiner made a 
slight attempt to arouse the Univer- 
sity of Oxford from its lethargy in 
respect to human learning, and a 
short time afterward, before the end 
of the year 1555, Gardiner being 
dead, the cardinal convoked a na- 
tional synod to consider the disorders 
of the period, and the best means of 
stemming the torrent of depraved 
morals and strange forms of unbelief. 

It is not our purpose to enter into 
the history of the severe measures 
which were adopted for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy in England, and which 
we may, with the light which subse- 
quent events have cast upon them, 
with reason suspect to have been 
extreme and injudicious. We are 
concerned only with the history of 
Cardinal Pole, and every thing goes 
to prove that he always preferred 
lenient to severe measures, so far as 
he considered it compatible with the 
welfare of religion and the safety of 
the throne. As for Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and other principal per- 
sonages who were put to death, they 
deserved their fate on account of the 
numerous treasons and crimes which 
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they had committed, or to which they 
had been accessory; and Elizabeth 
herself might with perfect justice have 
been brought to the block, from 
which she was saved only by the 
influence of Gardiner, for conspiring 
against the crown of her sister. The 
whole number of victims brought to 
the scaffold was only from two to 
four hundred, and numbers of those 
who escaped into Ireland were shel- 
tered and concealed from legal pur. 
suit by the Irish Catholics, who have 
suffered death by thousands for the 
sake of religion, but have scarcely 
ever inflicted it on others. ‘The fa- 
natics and demagogues, who with 
the cowardly and blood-thirsty in- 
stincts of their species are seeking to 
stir up the American people, “ who 
will not rise, in spite of their prayers 
and their prophecies,” against the 
Irish Catholics of the United States, 
will do well to remember this fact, 
or rather, as such persons always for- 
get what does not suit their purpose, 
the intelligent and honest citizens of 
this republic will do well to remem- 
ber it, when these mischief-makers 
attribute to their Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens any ulterior design or hope of 
ever seeking to propagate their reli- 
gion in this country by violent mcans. 

As for Cardinal Pole himself, even 
Mr. Froude acknowledges that he 
was “not cruel.” Burnet testifies 
that he rescued the inhabitants of his 
own district who were condemned to 
death from the hand of Bonner.* 
His secretary, Beccatelli, informs us 
that “ he used his best endeavors that 
the sectaries might be treated with 
lenity, and no capital punishment in- 
flicted on them ;” t and he himself de- 
clares that he approved of putting 
heretics to death only in extreme cas- 
es.{ Rigorous and severe punishments 


* Hist. Ref. vol. ii. p. 156. 
t Vita Poli, fol. 33. 
¢ Poli Epist. Phillips’s Life, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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upon all classes of offenders, coercive 
measures and the stern exercise of au- 
thority were, however, according to 
the spirit of that age in every country, 
and it is not strange that the milder 
counsels of the gentle Pole were over- 
ruled, and that he was unable to hin- 
der the executions desired by those 
who had the supreme power of the 
law in their hands. The administra- 
tion of Mary was severe and despotic. 
Yet it is false to say that in her spirit 
and intentions she was cruel or tyran- 
nical. What appears to us like an 
unnecessary and even impolitic rigor 
and vindictiveness against those who, 
by the laws of England, were rebels 
against both the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of the realm, was to a 
great extent due to the importunate 
counsels of the lay-lords. Even Bon- 
ner and Gardiner would gladly have 
pursued a milder policy, and the ma- 
jority of the bishops and ecclesiastics, 


notwithstanding the atrocious perse- 
cutions to which they had been sub- 
jected under Henry and Edward, 
would have cordially sustained their 
primate if he had been left free to ex- 
ercise his authority unimpeded by the 


interference of the civil power. Yet, 
though Mary’s policy was severe, it 
was mercy itself compared to that of 
Henry, Elizabeth, and their Protestant 
successors. It is not only an atro- 
cious calumny ; it is a grim and dis- 
mal jest for the panegyrists of Eliza- 
beth, and the exculpators of the hide- 
ous massacres of Cromwell, to affix the 
epithet of “bloody” to Queen Mary.* 
Moreover, it is not a mere question 
of a greater or lesser amount of blood- 
shed which should govern our award 
of justice in respect to the two cases. 
There is a difference of principle in 


*The number of persons put to death in Queen 
Mary's reign was, as stated above, not over 400, 
From the year 1641 to 1659, 826,000 persons perished, 
were exiled or sold as slaves in Ireland, through the 
religious persecution of the English Protestant govern- 
ment. (O'Reilly's Memorials, p. 345-) 
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the case, which an impartial Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, infidel, or even Protestant 
can and ought to admit, as some 
have admitted. Those persons who, 
in England or elsewhere, have been 
put to death by the civil pawer for 
the crime of heresy under the Catho- 
lic law, have been condemned for ab- 
juring that religion in which they had 
been brought up, and which had been 
part of the law of the land, as well as 
the universal and traditional belief of 
the nation, from the beginning of its 
formation, or at least for centuries. 
Even if the principles of law by which 
they were condemned are pronounc- 
ed tyrannical and unjust, it is plain 
that there is no parity between the 
case of a ruler acting on such princi- 
ples, in common with other rulers of 
the time and of past ages, and accord- 
ing to maxims universally approved 
by jurists and statesmen, and one who 
compels his subjects to renounce their 
ancient laws and religion, and to ab- 
jure the faith in which they have been 
educated, at his individual whim and 
caprice. But although we are not dis- 
posed to abandon Queen Mary to her 
calumniators, we may give to Cardi- 
nal Pole the high honor of having 
been wiser than she was, or than her 
other counsellors were, and of having 
been in advance of the general spirit 
of his age in regard to the wisest and 
best method of treating religious er- 
rors, which had taken too deep a root 
to be summarily plucked up by a vio- 
lent effort; and with these few re- 
marks upon a topic which requires 
much greater space for a satisfactory 
discussion, we proceed with the per- 
sonal history of the cardinal. 

After Cranmer’s execution, Cardi- 
nal Pole, who had hitherto been in 
deacons’ orders, was. ordained priest, 
consecrated bishop, and invested with 
the pallium as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. His works of piety were nu- 
merous; he founded religious houses, 
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preached, prayed, and watched for 
souls in all respects as one that must 
give account. He was made chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, by 
the resignation of Sir John Mason, 
and chancellor of that of Cambridge 
also, on the death of Gardiner. 

To a sensitive mind there is no 
greater anguish than that which springs 
from the hostility of those whom it 
has faithfully served. This suffering 
it was Cardinal Pole’s lot to incur. 
His whole life had been devoted to 
God, the church, and the holy see. 
For these he had endured exile, per- 
secution, and the loss of all things. 
For their sakes he had seen his mo- 
ther and his dearest relatives dragged 
to the scaffold. In their cause he 
had studied, written, toiled, prayed, 
and wept till his hairs were gray. As 
their defender and champion he had 
been welcomed to England by his 
cousin and sovereign, raised to the 
head of the English church, and made 
the chief instrument in bringing back 
the ancient religion. But having 
done so, having given every proof a 
prelate could give of his devoted at- 
tachment to his religion, having twice 
been on the very steps of the papal 
throne, with what agony must his 
spirit have been tortured when he 
found, as he did find, that he was in 
disfavor with Paul IV.; that he was 
superseded as legate; that he was re- 
called to Rome; and that, to crown 
the cup of bitterness, he and his friend, 
Cardinal Morone, were to answer to 
a charge of heterodoxy before the In- 
quisition.* 

*“*Does Almighty God, therefore,” he 
wrote to the pontiff,t “‘ require that a pa- 
rent should slay his child? Once, indeed, 
he gave this precept when he commanded 
Abraham to offer in sacrifice his son Isaac, 


whom he tenderly loved, and through whom 
all the promises made to the father were to 


* Lingard, v. 254. Phillips, ii. 256-7. 
477, 481. 
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be accomplished. And what are now the 
preparations your holiness is making but so 
many forerunners of the sacrifice of my bet. 
ter life, that is, of my reputation? For in 
how wretched a sense must that pastor be 
said to live who has lost with his flock the 
credit ofan upright belief? . . Is this 
sword of anguish, with which you are about 
to pierce my soul, the return I am to receive 
for all my services ?”’ 


Happily for the cardinal, Mary and 
Philip took his part. They remon- 
strated with the pope on the loss 
which they and their subjects would 
sustain if Pole were recalled, and they 
prevailed with the holy father so far 
that he consented to the cardinal’s 
retaining the see of Canterbury, while 
he appointed Peto, the Greenwich 
friar, to supersede him as legate. 
Quite in the spirit of her father, Mary 
caused the nuncio who brought this 
decision to England to be arrested, 
and interdicted Peto from accepting 
the legatine office. He never receiv- 
ed any official notice of his appoint- 
ment, nor Pole of the papal decision. 
He was, however, too loyal a subject 
of the pope to avail himself of this 
regal interference. He ceased to act 
as legate, and sent his chancellor to 
Rome with entreaties and protests. 
Again the pope required that Pole 
should appear in Rome to clear him- 
self from the charge of heresy; and 
Peto was summoned there also to as- 
sist the pontiff with his advice. Pro- 
ceedings against the English cardinal 
were already commenced, and the 
distressing state of things was set at 
rest only by the death of some of the 
principal actors, Peto, the rival le- 
gate, died, and while the affair was 
still in suspense the grave closed over 
the disappointed, despairing queen, 
and the broken-hearted* cardinal. 
He was attacked by a quartan ague, 
and, feeling conscious of his approach- 

*“ Without straining too far the license of imagina- 
tion, we may believe that the disease which was de- 


stroying him was chiefly a broken heart.” (Froude, 
vi, 526.) 
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ing end, he made a will, in which he 
protested his attachment to the Church 
of Rome and especially to Pope Paul 
IV., from whom he had experienced 
treatment which seemed equally in- 
explicableand unkind. Hislast hours 
were passed in acts of devotion, and 
it was probably with supreme satis- 
faction that he laid his aching head 
on the pillow of death on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of November, 1558. 
His friend, cousin, and sovereign had 
preceded him in the dark valley by 
only twenty-two hours, and he felt, 
no doubt, that his most powerful if 
not his best friend was no more. Eli- 
zabeth was already queen, and her Pro- 
testant tendencies were well known. 
There was every reason to suspect 
that she would reverse the religious 
system restored by her sister, and 
take advantage of the general unpo- 
pularity which Mary by her severity 
had incurred. There was one object 
only for which Cardinal Pole could 
reasonably wish to prolong his life, 
and that was to clear himself from 
the extraordinary charge which had 
been brought against him by calum- 
niators. But it was the will of Provi- 
dence that his fair and unspotted 
fame should be vindicated only after 
his death. 

During forty days the palace at 
Lambeth was hung with black. An 
altar was placed in the apartment of 
the deceased cardinal, and masses were 
said constantly for the repose of his 
soul. His body was then conveyed 
to Canterbury with great pomp, and 
his funeral was followed‘by large num- 
bers ofcitizensand clergy. The exalted 
rank of Cardinal Pole, the important 
part he had played in the history of his 
time, and the high offices he had filled 
made him an object of reverence to 
the multitude, who knew not, and did 
hot even suspect, the intrigues of which 
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he was the victim and the humiliating 
charge under which he lay. 

We shall not endeavor in this place 
to follow the example of his indiscri- 
minating panegyrists. Suffice it to 
say that he was a devoted son of the 
church, and that he did all in his po- 
wer to resist the impious will of the 
tyrant with whom Providence had 
brought him face to face. His zeal for 
the conversion of England was lauda- 
ble, though not crowned with the suc- 
cess which it deserved. 

In his youth he had written a com- 
mentary on Cicero’s works; but this 
was never printed, and the manuscript 
was lost. He excelled in exposition 
of the Scriptures, which were his con- 
stant study and delight. “ His cha- 
racter,” Mr. Froude allows, “ was irre- 
proachable; in all the virtues of the 
Catholic Church he walked without 
spot or stain.”* He was honored 


with the friendship of men of great 


distinction, such as Sir Thomas More, 
Erasmus, Sadolet, Bishop of Carpen- 
tras, Bembo, Friuli, Paul III., and 
Ignatius Loyola. His forgiving dis- 
position may be gathered from the 
fact that when three English ruffians 
came to Capranica to murder him, 
were arrested on suspicion, and con- 
fessed that they were emissaries of 
Henry VIII., he would only allow 
them to be condemned to the gal- 
leys for a few days. His clemency, 
as we have seen, in a relentless age, 
caused him to be suspected; and we 
have the testimony of Bishop Burnet, 
the Protestant historian of the Refor- 
mation,t to assure us that 


** such qualities and such a temper as his, 
could he have brought others into the same 
measures, would probably have gone far to- 
ward bringing back this nation to the Church 
of Rome; as he was a man of as great pro- 
bity and virtue as any of the age he lived in.’’ 


* History of England, vol. vi. 531. — t Vol. ix 
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THE YOUNG VERMONTERS. 


CHAPTER I, 
‘DUTY AND TEMPTATION. 


“Horio! George and Henry, 
where are you going in such a hurry ? 
Can’t you stop to speak to a fel- 
low ?” cried Frank Blair to his two 
school-mates, George Wingate and 
Henry Howe, whom he was trying 
to overtake in their walk on a fine 
afternoon in June. 

“Yes,” said George. “We can 
stop to speak, but not to stay long, 
for we are on our way to the church.” 

“What are you going to church 
for? You'd better come with me; for 
I can tell you there’s lots of fun go- 
ing on that you'll be sorry to lose !” 

“What is it?” eagerly inquired 
Henry. 

“Oh! I can’t tell you unless you 
join us; all the fellows have agreed 
not to tell any thing about it, only to 
those who promise beforehand to go 
in and keep the whole secret.” 

“Ah! then,” said George, “we 
could not agree to any such thing; 
for it would be wrong for us to make 
a promise like that beforehand. So 
we couldn’t go with you, if we were 
not bound for the church.” 

“Why are you bound for church 
on a week-day ?” 

“ Because,” answered George, “ to- 
morrow will be a festival, and we are 
going to help prepare the church, and 
then prepare ourselves for celebrat- 
ing it.” 

“ Well, I declare! I never did see 
any thing like you Catholic boys! 
You're a real puzzle to me; as pious 
as deacons, and take to religion as 
naturally as a duck does to water, and 
yet I know you love fun just as well 


as any of us. What are you going 
to do to prepare for this festival ?” 
“Oh! we shall help the sacristan, 


’ who is an infirm old man, to make 


the church neat and tidy, in the first 
place. Then we shall assist in get. 
ting evergreens ready for the decora- 
tion; and we expect our mothers 
and sisters with flowers to be arrang. 
ed in vases for the altar, while we 
are twining and putting up wreaths, 
We hope to make the church very 
beautiful for the great feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament. After we get 
this all done, we shall prepare for 
holy communion, which we hope to 
receive to-morrow.” 

“And how do you prepare for 
that ?” 

“First of all, we make our exami- 
nation of conscience, and say our 
prayers in preparation for confession.” 

“You go to confession! Why, I 
thought none but sinners confessed 
to the priest.” 

“ And don’t you think we are sin- 
ners ?” said George. 

“ Of course not! How can we boys 
be sinners? I never thought of such 
a thing. I don’t believe I’m a sin- 
ner at all! I only love a frolic once 
in a while; and I hate religion, be- 
cause it’s such a gloomy kind of busi- 
ness. So you think you won't join 
us, eh ?” 

“ No; we have other matters to at- 
tend to.” 

“Well, then, good-by; but you'll 
be sorry you didn’t go with us, I can 
tell you !” 

He left them, and the two boys 
walked on in silence for some time. 
At length Henry said with a sigh, 

“ Don’t you wish we could have 
gone with them, George? I'll war 
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rant you there’s some grand fun up. 
| wonder what it is ?” 

“ No matter what it is, Henry. We 
have only to do what is right, and 
what we know we ought to do first, 
and then we shall find ways enough 
to enjoy ourselves; and have more 
enjoyment, too, than we should if we 
neglected duty for pleasure.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said 
Henry sadly ; “ but I can’t help think- 
ing there’s more sport in going off 
with a lot of boys for a frolic than 
there is in being good, and helping 
the women fix up the church. It 
doi’t seem to me like boys’ work, 
to be fussing with wreaths and bou- 
quets.” 

“Ah my fine fellow! you are real- 
ly getting very smart, What do you 
think of our fathers, and of Mr. 
A—— and Mr. S——, two of the 
most active business men in the 
plae—and yet they take as much 
interest in having the church made 
beautiful for the divine offices as the 
women do. . Don’t you remember 
how Mr. A , when he couldn’t 
leave court during the trial of an im- 
portant case, sent one of his students, 
and his man with a ladder, to help 
put up the wreaths last Christmas ? 
Mighty smart for us boys to think it is 
too small business for us, to be sure ! 
Then, as to the fun, we’ll wait and 
see how the boys come out with their ° 
frolic. I have my own notion that 
there’ll be more mischief than sport, 
and that we may hereafter be glad 
we had no part init. Frank Blair is 
apleasant, good-natured fellow; but 
he is a reckless chap too. He had 
leamed a great many city tricks be- 
fore they came here to live, and will 
do any thing for fun, without thinking 
of the consequences. Any way, we 
know there’s nothing like duty first 
and play afterwards to make boys 
happy.” 


Vermonters. 
CHAPTER Il. 
RURAL PLEASURES. 


The church was situated in the 
very shadow of a wood that skirts 
the pretty village of M , in nor- 
thern Vermont. When the two boys 
reached it, they found quite an as- 
semblage of their school-fellows await- 
ing the arrival of the sacristan, who 
soon appeared, and sent some into 
the woods with axes and hatchets to 
cut the evergreens, dispatched others 
with pails for water, and kept George 
and Henry to help him in the church. 

They had just finished arranging 
all in order and dusting the sanctu- 
ary, when their mothers and sisters 
arrived with the flowers, which they 
took to a little room adjoining the 
sacristy, where the pails of water were 
left. Very soon some of the boys came 
in with the evergreen trees ; the beau- 
tiful trailing pines of several varie- 
ties, and graceful feathery foliage of 
brilliant green, together with a pro- 
fusion of other wild-wood treasures, 
which they had collected. The vil- 
lage girls also came bringing wild 
flowers and other contributions for the 
decoration. 

Young Catholics in country places 
need not be told how pleasantly the 
time passed with this company in the 
varied occupations of tying wreaths, 
arranging bouquets in the vases, put- 
ting up the festooned garlands, wind- 
ing the pillars, and executing other 
devices, with which they are already 
so familiar as to need no information. 
But it is certain that the young peo- 
ple of cities, losing all these true and 
natural enjoyments, as well as the 
developments of taste and ingenuity 
to which they lead, lose a valuable 
aid to devotion. They who cannot 
participate in the adornment of the 
material temple for the worship of 
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God, by bringing the simple offerings 
of the woodlands and the valleys for 
its embellishment, lose a very impor- 
tant incentive to the due preparation 
of the spiritual temple for his recep- 
tion, 

Before the arrival of the priest, the 
work of decoration was completed, 
and each pious heart was gladden- 
ed to see how beautiful the altar 
looked, smiling through a profusion 
of flowers, whose fragrance hovered 
around the tabernacle of the Lord 
like a breath from paradise, and em- 
bowered in wreaths prepared from 
the “glory of Libanus,” together 
with tributes from “the fir-tree, the 
box-tree, and the pine,” which youth- 
ful hands had collected to “ beautify 
the place of his sanctuary, and to 
make the place of his feet glorious.” 

When all was finished, the cheer- 
ful crowd quietly sought their places 
in the church, to prepare for the holy 
sacrament of reconciliation. 

While these busy performances 
were in progress, George had looked 
in vain among the young people as- 
sembled to discover two lads who 
were near his own age, and in whom 
he felt a special interest—Michael 
Hennessy and Dennis Sullivan, He 
feared they had been drawn away 
into the expedition of their school- 
mates mentioned by Frank Blair. 

On the following morning, the 
priest announced during the mass 
that there would be no vespers that 
afternoon, as he was going to visit 
another parish. After mass, Mr. 
Wingate and Mr. Howe told George 
and Henry that they intended tak- 
ing the two families out to Mr. 
Howe’s farm, a few miles distant, that 
afternoon, and that they might invite 
some of their young friends to ac- 
company them. They were delight- 
ed; for there was nothing they en- 
joyed so much as their occasional 
visits to the farm, So they sought 


“below. 
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among the crowd at the church door 
their friends Mike and Dennis; but 
they were not to be found. They 
invited Patrick Casey, and a few 
other boys, to come to their homes 
after dinner and join the excursion. 
Soon after dinner the large family 
carriages were brought up, and such 
a bustle ensued, stowing away in the 
vehicles baskets filled with buttered 
biscuits, cold ham and tongue, sand- 
wiches, cakes, and sundry other deli- 
cacies, with a package of table-cloths 
and napkins, as betokened a grand 
supper in the woods, which was of all 
things the most delightful to the boys. 
The party were soon comfortably 
packed into the capacious carriages, 
and set off in high glee. When they 
arrived at the farm-house, Mrs. Howe 
made arrangements for a plentiful 
supply of milk, fresh strawberries and 
cream, and other things, to be taken 
to a certain place in the woods at a 
time appointed, and the merry com- 
pany set out in quest of the quiet 
nooks and shady dells of the forest. 
There was no end to the pleasant 
incidents that here met our young 
people at every turn. They had 
scarcely entered the shadowy do- 
main, when a partridge whirred up 
from their very feet into a tree over 
their heads, and they soon discovered 
she had left a brood of her young 
Such a scramble as took 
place in pursuit of the shy little beau- 
ties !—the girls holding their aprons, 
that the captives might be deposited 
in them as fast as caught. It was 
funny to see how the wise little crea- 
tures would hide under every chip, 
bit of bark, or dead leaf, and, when 
these were lifted, how still they would 
lie, as if lifeless—so near the color of 
the ground that it was hard to distia- 
guish them—and allow themselves to 
be taken. j 
After sufficiently admiring ther 
tiny prisoners, they set them at li- 
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berty, and resumed their exploration 
of the forest. Very soon one of them 
came across a night-hawk’s nest on 
the ground, and called all the party 
to admire it, with its treasure of cu- 
rious brown eggs. Then they dis- 
covered a blue-bird’s nest built with 
rare skill in a hole in the trunk of a 
tree. Andnowa splendid gray squir- 
rel attracted their attention; he ran 
up a tree and out to the end of a 
limb, where he sat calmly defying all 
their efforts to frighten or knock him 
off. A discussion upon squirrels and 
their habits ensued, and “ Grandma” 
Howe told them she once saw a large 
gray squirrel by a small sheet of wa- 
ter, where a dashing mountain brook 
had subsided into a quiet basin, which 
he wanted to cross. He stood on 
the margin for some time, as if con- 
sidering the matter—turning himself 
to ascertain the direction of the wind, 
which happened to be favorable— 
then, seizing a chip that lay near him, 
threw it into the water, and springing 
aboard of his little craft, raised his 
tail to catch the wind, and sailed 
across swiftly and safely. When he 
gained the other shore, he jumped off, 
and did not even have the politeness 
to pull his boat ashore after him. 

All this time Mr. Squirrel sat eying 
his guests of “ the green-wood” very 
composedly, occasionally stamping his 
little foot with pretty pettishness, and 
at length fell to nibbling a last year’s 
beech-nut which he had carried up 
to his perch for a lunch with so 
much coolness that his young obser- 
vers were quite charmed, and deter- 
mined to leave him to munch his nut 
in peace. They now sought a bright 
little brook that danced gayly over 
shining pebbles near by, and the mur- 
mur of whose waters, mingling with 
the rustle of leaves stirred by the 
breath of June, whispered in sweet 
harmony the song of the woods, 
They soon reached a fringe of grace- 
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ful willows marking its course, and 
dipping their pendent limbs to kiss 
the crystal flood. 2 

Just then Mr. Howe overtook the 
party and called out, “Boys, who 
would like to try some trout-fishing 
in the brook ?” 

Of course the boys were all eager 
for the sport; but where was the ne- 
cessary fishing-tackle ? , 

“Ah!” said Mr. Howe, “ you see I 
have provided for that,” producing a 
case filled with jointed rods, flies, lines, 
and all needful appliances for trout-fish- 
ing. 

Each boy was soon supplied, and 
started off in search of the deep pools 
and sequestered waters favorable for 
their sport; while the girls rambled 
on, delighting themselves with the 
beautiful June flowers, peeping into 
each shaded recess for the modest fea- 
thered orchis—queen of its tribe, and 
most fragrant flower of the woods—and 
exploring the more open spaces near 
the brook, for the several varieties of 
elegant and fantastic “ ladies’ slippers,” 
which abound in the woodlands of 
northern Vermont. Then the splen- 
did lichens and ferns attracted their 
admiring notice; and before the hour 
for their repast arrived, they had ac- 
cumulated a wealth of sylvan treasures 
wherewith to embellish their homes, 
and keep alive pleasant recollections 
of their brief sojourn in those woody 
solitudes. 

At length an envoy from the farm- 
house arrived laden with refresh- 
ments—cards of pure white honey- 
comb filled with transparent sweets, 
cream of the richest, field strawberries 
in profusion, and milk fresh and abun- 
dant. The girlssoon spread the snow- 
white cloths on the turf at the foot of 
an ancient oak by the brook-side, and, 
under the direction of the elder ladies, 
emptied the baskets and prepared 
an ambrosial banquet, while Mr. Win- 
gate called in the stragglers, and the 
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young fishers of the party, to partake 
of it. They were reluctant to leave 
sports which they were enjoying so 
much, and saw the day drawing to a 
close with regret. Each boy brought 
a fine string of trout for the Friday 
morning’s breakfast, and appetites 
sharpened by their green wood scram- 
ble to the luxurious and plentiful re- 
past. 

At the close of their meal they pre- 
pared to return, and were soon on 
their homeward course; the young 
people all declaring that they had nev- 
er passed an afternoon more delight- 
ful. George and Henry were very 
sure, as they remarked to each other, 
that Frank Blair and his compan- 
ions could not have had so pleasant 
a time on their frolic of the evening 
before. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE TEMPTER AND HIS VICTIMS. 


On the eve of the festival, as Frank 
Blair was sauntering down the street, 
after he had left George and Henry, 
he met Michael Hennessy and Dennis 
Sullivan. 

“Hurrah boys! you're the very 
chaps I wanted to find,” said he. “I 
say, don’t you want to goin with a lot 
of us for a real tip-top time ?” 

“What is it?” they both inquired 
eagerly, when Frank said something 
in a low voice, to which they respond- 
ed, “ Yes, yes! we promise ;” and he 
went on in the same tone to explain 
the plan. 

“ But we can’t,” said Michael; “our 
pockets are as empty as a last year’s 
bird’s nest, and this requires money.” 

“ Oh! never mind that,” was Frank’s 
reply, “ I'll plank the tin;” which an- 
nouncement was met by a merry shout 
and, “ We'll go!” from them both. 

“ Well, then,” said Frank, “ meet us 
at the depot within the hour,” and 
passed on, 
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Now these boys had been on their 
way to the church ; but after they part. 
ed with Frank, they turned their course 
toward the depot. As they were walk- 
ing silently and leisurely along in that 
direction, Dennis spoke : 

“TI say, Mike, it seems to me that 
this is not just the right thing we are 
doing ; our mothers think we are at 
the church, and I’m afraid no good 
will come of our turning away in this 
fashion.” 

“@O you fool!” said Mike, “they'll 
never know but we are at the church, 
and fun’s better than religion any day, 
I hate such humdrum ways, going 
along every day alike, and never a 
scrape of any sort; and so do all the 
boys.” 

“ Notall of them ; for there’s George 
Wingate loves fun as well as any of 
us, and a grand hand to help it on too; 
but he never leaves better things for 
it,” said Dennis sadly. 

“ George zs a regular brick and no 
mistake. He takes to fun and religion, 
each in its own time, as if there were 
nothing else in the world ; but we can’t 
all be like him, and there’s no use in 
trying. I warrant you now that, if 
he could only have the chance, there's 
Henry Howe would a great sight ra- 
ther pitch in for fun in a scrape like 
this, than go George’s roads.” 

“ Perhaps he would,” and Dennis 
paused a moment sighing; “but I’m 
afraid it isn’t right, especially for ca- 
tholic boys. It’s a poor preparation 
for to-morrow.” 

“ Nonsense! -boys can’t be saints. 
We'll leave that to our mothers, they 
can say prayers enough for us and 
themselves too; so we may enjoy our- 
selves while we can. But I wonder 
where Frank gets all his money; his 
father is a stingy old curmudgeon, 
they say, and I don’t understand it.” 

“Don’t you know that his father's 
maiden sister, who lives with him, is 
rich, and she fills Frank’s pockets. 
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He told meso. He said that when 
he could get his father’s permission, 
as he did to go to these shows this 
afternoon, his aunt furnished all the 
money he wanted.” 

In this way they chatted until they 
reached the depot, where a multitude 
of wildly excited boys soon absorbed 
their attention, and drowned the whis- 
pers of conscience for poor Dennis. 

Meantime, as Frank was on his 
yay home to replenish his purse for 
the evening, he met Patrick Casey 
and Johnny Hart, and accosted them 
much as he had Michael and Dennis. 
They objected that they were going 
to the church and could not join his 
party. 

“Q fol-de-rol!” said he; “ there'll 
be chances enough to go to church, 
but you won’t often have such a 
chance as this for a frolic. Mike 
Hennessy and Dennis Sullivan are 
going—" 

“Are they ?” eagerly exclaimed 
Johnny. “Then I'll go too. Won't 
you, Pat ?” 

“No, I won’t!” said Pat resolute- 
ly. “If Mike and Dennis choose 
todo wrong, is that any reason why 
we should ? Come along Johnny, and 
don’t be a fool !” 

Johnny hesitated as Patrick pass- 
edon, and Frank said the fools were 
those who'd lose all the sport for the 
sake of being as dull as beetles, and 
making old women of themselves; 
adding, 

“There'll be time enough to be 
pious after you have done being jol- 
ly” 

This artful speech decided poor 
Johnny, who turned and went to the 
depot. 

But why did Frank Blair say no- 
thing of those who refused to go, 
vhile he baited his snare with the 
lames of those who consented? It 
vas because boys understand fully 
the force of example, and can wield. 
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it with great power to secure their 
ends. When we consent to act con- 
trary to the still small voice of con- 
science, we never know how far the 
consequences of that act may extend. 
Evil examples attract more imitators 
than good ones—but woe to him who 
furnishes them ; while firm adherence 
to the right may win some wavering . 
soul to the path of duty, which will 
shine as one of the brightest jewels 
in our crown of rejoicing hereafter! 

Johnny had hardly reached the de- 
pot before Frank arrived, and present- 
ly a train of cars came thundering up, 
the boys hastening to secure seats for 
the little village of H , a short 
distance from M , where they soon 
arrived, and upon leaving the cars 
found a great crowd gathered around 
an immense tent, awaiting the open- 
ing of the exhibition. This was an- 
nounced in astounding illustrated 
hand-bills as the most remarkable 
one ever witnessed, embracing more 
unheard-of enormities in the brute 
creation, and wonders of the human 
race, than were ever before congre- 
gated in one assemblage. 

When the tent was opened, the rush 
that ensued bafiles description ; dur- 
ing the progress of which Mike’s el- 
bows came in closer contact with the 
ribs of a boy near him than was at 
all comfortable, while Dennis Sulli- 
van’s fist went very innocently into 
the face of a lad who was pushing 
his way more sharply than was agree- 
able to his neighbors, leaving, in its 
unconscious energy, a “ black eye” 
in his visage. 

While the crowd was slowly enter- 
ing the tent, the boys from M in- 
dulged themselves in dealing out a 
series of these little jokes, more to 
their own satisfaction than to that 
of the recipients. At length it was 
suspected they were not wholly acci- 
dental or unintentional, when a gene- 
ral row ensued, and cries of “ Hustle 
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them out!” “Give them fits!” “ Pitch 
into the boys from M !” were 
wildly shouted from all sides. Our 
heroes stood their ground with a cool- 
ness worthy of a better cause, giving 
as many hard blows as they received 
and shouting, “ Don’t you H 
boys want to come to M to see 
the elephant again? Don’t you 
wish you could, now? We'll show 
you we know how to return small 
compliments, we will!” 

In truth, as it turned out, the M 
boys were in so much “ better train- 
ing,” as the pugilists say, that those 
of H were in a fair way to get 
soundly pommelled, when some men 
interfered to stop the fight and inquire 
the cause. Frank spoke for his party. 

“ Well, gentlemen, these youngsters 
came to M the last time we had 
a menagerie and circus there, and be- 
haved themselves so outrageously 
that a company of us determined we 
would pay them the first chance we 
had. And I think we have; grand 
fun it has been too!” 

“ Precious fun it must have been !” 
said a plain, farmer-like man; “and 
a beautiful pack you’ve made of one 
another out and out! ‘Torn clothes, 
broken shins, bleeding noses, black 
eyes, and more bumps on your tarnal 
heads than the old frenologer feller 
that goes round lectering with a skull 
ever thought of! <A pretty lookin’ set 
of picters you are, an’t you ?” 

“You bet!” said Frank; then 
turning to his companions, “ but boys, 
I say, didn’t we pepper them, though ? 
I don’t believe they’ll want to come 
to M the next show-day. If they 
do, we'll be ready for them, eh, boys ?” 

A wild hurrah was the reply, and 
they sought a neighboring brook to 
wash off such traces of the conflict 
as water could efface. At Frank’s 
invitation they then gathered around 
a booth where pies, cakes, ginger- 
bread, lemonade, candies, and a va- 
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riety of other delicacies were dispens. 
ed, where they refreshed theinselyes 
heartily after their exertions, 

Before they had concluded their 
repast, the crowd had all disappeared 
within the capacious tent, and the 
shadows of evening were gathering 
fast. Not caring to go in directly, 
our young adventurers amused them. 
selves by performing numerous pranks 
in which mischief was more conspi- 
cuous than sense or wit. 

A young lawyer of the place, being 
quite devoted in his attentions to the 
merchant’s daughter, they took the 
sign from his office and placed it on 
the front door of the merchant's resi- 
dence. They removed a sign from 
one of the shops, on which was mark- 
ed, “Codfish, salt and fresh; her. 
rings, pickled and smoked; Boston 
cured hams—for sale here. N.B, 
Deacon’s skins taken in exchange,”* 
and fastened it over the “ meeting- 
house” door, writing under it with 
chalk, in large letters, “ Inquire with- 
in.” 


y 


Seeing a donkey quietly munching 
his nettles in a corner of the village 
green, they captured him, and with 
great exertion succeeded in imprison- 
ing him within a back shed attached 
to a cottage where a maiden lady re- 
sided alone. When they tired of these 
and similar foolish exploits, too nu- 
merous to mention, they entered the 
tent. Unfortunately, their mischiev- 
ous propensities entered with them. 
Frank soon began to amuse himself 
by tweaking the whiskers of a peevish 
old monkey, which forthwith sprang 
to the top of his head, and, holding 
on by his hair, planted its teeta so 
firmly in his ear that the young gen- 
tleman was fain to cry out for the 
keeper. At the same moment, Den- 
nis had placed a piece of tobacco on 
the extremity of the elephant’s trunk, 


* The skins of young calves are so named by New- 
England dairy-men. 
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and not dodging instantly, as he in- 
tended, was seized by the enraged 
animal and tossed to the top of the 
tent, coming down upon the bald 
head of an elderly gentleman, who, 
catching him with one hand, shook 
him until his teeth chattered, at the 
same time administering telling blows 
with the disengaged hand upon the 
sorely bruised urchin within his grasp. 

While this was going on in one 
part of the tent, another of the en- 
terprising company had ventured to 
cross the forbidden inclosure before 
the lion’s cage, and was glad to es- 
cape from the claws of the animal 
with a coat badly torn, and scratches 
upon his face which he carried for 
many a day. 

After a series of similar mishaps, 
the party took the down-train for 
home, each bearing unmistakable 
marks of the fun, and protesting they 
never before had such a “ tip-top 
time,” though Frank’s misgivings 
found utterance in a low voice to 
Mike, 

“ My father’s awfully severe, and I 
don’t know what the old trump will 
say to all this when he hears of it; 
but it can’t be helped now!” 

He was not the only one of the 
company who was haunted by secret 
fears as to how the proofs of the af- 
fray, which each one carried on his 
person, would be regarded by their 
home circles. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONSEQUENCES, 


Very quietly did the party of young 
pleasure-seekers retire to their beds,” 
after they arrived at their homes that 
evening, fatigued and exhausted with 
the excitement of the past few hours. 
Nor were they in any haste to make 
themselves visible on the following 
morning. 
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Mrs. Sullivan calléd Dennis early 
to bring some water and assist her, 
that they might go to church in good 
season; but her calls were unheeded. 
So she sought his room, exclaiming, 
“Why, what ails you, Dinnie, my boy, 
that you cannot awaken for my call- 
ing ?” 

The mother’s eye was quick to de- 
tect that something was wrong the 
moment it rested on the countenance 
of her hopeful son, and she added, 

“For goodness’ sake, Dinnie, dar- 
ling, what has happened you, any 
how ?” 

Dennis made an awkward and blun- 
dering apology which entirely failed 
to satisfy his mother,.-who soon drew 
the whole story from him. 

“Tt’s all along of that dirty Frank 
Blair!” said she. “I wish to goodness 
he was across the sea, with his rogue’s 
tricks and monkey pranks! It’s no 
use trying to rear Catholic children 
to respect their religion, and attend. 
to their duties, among these Yan- 
kees! They’d entice the very priest 
at the altar! A pretty shindy you’ve 
cut up now! But get up, and let us 
see how you are entirely.” 

Poor Dennis attempted to obey; 
but his head ached so cruelly, he was 
so lame and bruised and sore, that 
he became faint the moment he tried 
to sit up; and one of his eyes was 
swollen to such a degree that he could 
not open it. 

“ Bad luck to the mischief of these 
boys!” said his mother. “I see he'll 
never be able to go with me to church 
this day; so he may as well keep to 
his bed.” 

Glad enough was Dennis to creep 
back to his nest. 

Mike Hennessy and Johnny Hart 
were not in so bad a plight, but they 
were unable to go to church. 

As the boys were lying through the 
long hours oppressed with the languor 
that follows such wild excitement, and 
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with aching bones, their reflections 
upon the frolic and its consequences 
were by no means consoling. Nor 
did the comparisons they drew be- 
tween the lawful sports of the play- 
ground and the reckless turbulence 
of “ tip-top times” fail to decide the 
question in favor of the more quiet 
enjoyments. 

Was it a pale phantom that sat 
by the bedside of each during those 
hours—while the joyful bells of the 
great feast were sending forth their 
jubilant peals—and searching his very 
soul with reproachful eyes pointed an 
uplifted finger from the painful reali- 
ties of the mow to the calm vision of 
what might have been, had he follow- 
ed the voice of conscience and the 
requirements of duty, until he shrunk 
affrighted from the picture? Ah! no, 
my boys; it was no phantom; it was 
the only vea/ity in the sight of which 
these mortal frames of ours subside 
to dust, and in comparison with the 
permanence of which they become— 
with all their importunate sensibilities, 
their worldly ambitions, their earthly 
cravings, and their fleeting pleasures 
—but the “ baseless fabrics of a dream !” 
It was the tender, vigilant, and ever- 
present friend of the sinner; his best 
friend, his other self—his conscience! 
destined to be the crowning joy of 
his home in heaven, or to be exchang- 
ed at the portals of death for remorse, 
the gnawing “ worm that never dies,” 
in the regions of “eternal despair”! 
Woe to that boy who sins, and who 
fails to receive, in his first solitary 
hours, a visit from the reproving mo- 
nitor, or to profit by its awakening 
and warning voice! 

The next morning they were so 
much better that they could go to 
school, and meeting George Wingate 
in the yard, he exclaimed, “ Why, 
boys, where were you yesterday, that 
you did not come to church? Henry 
and I looked for you through the 
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whole crowd, to invite you to go with 
us to the farm. Pat Casey went, and 
we had the best kind of a time; we 
were sO sorry you were not with 
us!” 

They replied that they were not 
well, and had to stay at home. 
George noticed their embarrassment, 
and that the face of Dennis betrayed 
bruises about the eye, while Mike's 
forehead and Johnny’s nose displayed 
traces of a similar nature, and he 
conjectured the cause of their absence 
from church. 

After school, as he and Henry were 
walking home, Henry remarked, “I 
suspect, George, that wherever the 
boys went that afternoon, they had a 
rousing fight, for ever so many of them 
show the marks of it. I heard a man 
telling that there was a great row 
among the boys at the show in H—— 
that night ; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
our fellows were among them.” 

“We need not trouble ourselves 
about it,” George replied; “but I 
thought at the time it was very likely 
we might be thankful we were called 
another way, and had nothing to do 
with their frolic. I’ve noticed that 
when boys go off by themselves in 
pursuit of fun, they seldom come out 
the better for it; and as for enjoy- 
ment, there is just none at all. I 
wouldn’t give one hour of such plea- 
sure as we found in the woods for the 
wildest frolic they can get up.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Henry ; “I’m 
determined I won’t have any part in 
their scrapes hereafter. If no other 
trouble followed, the shame of going 
to confession after a wild row is 
enough to destroy all the pleasure.” 

“Yes,” George rejoined; “and I 
don’t see how our boys who mean to 
go regularly to their confession can 
join heartily in these mad pranks. 
As for those who have no such inten- 
tion, why, the less we have to do with 
them the better.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN OUTSIDE GLIMPSE. 


As Frank Blair had expected, his 
father was very much offended at 
the share he had taken in the per- 
formances at H: , and the assault 
upon the boys, of which he was in- 
formed the next morning by a man 
from H , who told him all about 
the fright, and the tricks that had 
been played at that place: also, that 
the maiden lady, Miss Merton, whose 
bedroom happened to be in a part of 
the house adjoining the shed where 
the donkey was imprisoned, had 
been frightened almost to death by 
the braying of the animal in the 
night. Under the firm impres- 
sion that the lion had escaped and 
was attacking her house, she rushed 
out in her night-dress, and, espying a 
light in a small shop near by, broke 
in upon three little French shoema- 
kers, who were sting up to finish 
some job-work that must be ready 
formorning. Now, one of these had 
been whiling away the time by stories 
of a ghost in a Canadian village, that 
had visited several families, and could 
assume the guise of different persons, 
living and dead. He was just recit- 
ing one of the most harrowing of 
these incidents when the sudden ap- 
parition of the lady in a long white 
dress, with a face of ghastly pallor, 
and eyes distended with affright, burst 
upon their astounded vision! Not 
fora moment doubting its unearthly 
nature, one of them jumped through 
an open window, another sprung up 
a ladder and out upon the roof, while 
the third took refuge under a dry- 
goods box in the cellar. 

The unfortunate lady, thinking that 
the lion was in close pursuit, and that 
a glimpse of it through the open door 
had caused the sudden stampede of 
the shoemakers, dared not turn back ; 
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top of her voice, in which she was 
joined by the affrighted sons of Cris- 
pin in so vigorous a chorus that the 
whole village was soon aroused. 

When the cause of all the distur- 
bance was revealed, and the harmless 
animal released from captivity, it was 
almost impossible to persuade the 
lady that her life was not in danger ; 
and there was such serious question 
of sending to M and arresting 
the juvenile offenders, that Mr. Blair 
was advised to go immediately to 
H and settle the matter. 

As for the shoemakers, we may be 
permitted to add—somewhat in ad- 
vance of our story—the fact that their 
terrified imaginations had so far mis- 
led their reason that they could never 
again be persuaded to work in the 
shop after night-fall, or be led to be- 
lieve fully in the identity of Miss Mer- 
ton with their ghastly midnight visi- 
tant. 

The man who communicated these 
details gave Mr. Blair the names of 
all the boys of the party whom he 
knew, among them those of Michael, 
Dennis, and Johnny. 

“Those pestilent Irish boys!” Mr. 
Blair exclaimed indignantly. “They 
are always drawing our Yankee boys 
into fights and mischief! Some mea- 
sures ought to be taken to make ex- 
amples of them, and prevent these 
outbreaks.” 

He intimated the same to Frank 
that day while lecturing him severely 
for “ following such ringleaders” into 
disgraceful riots. Frank had too much 
honor to permit his father to remain 
in this error, and protested stoutly 
that it was himself who persuaded 
them into it; but it was evident 
enough that he failed to convince his 
father of that fact. Mr. Blair was 
not an ill-natured man, and did not 
intend to be unjust; but he unfortu- 
nately indulged the prejudices against 
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foreigners into which too many Ame- 
ricans fall without pausing to examine 
whether they are just. They take a 
few bad specimens upon which to 
found a sweeping sentence against 
the whole class, not reflecting that the 
vices of the wicked serve to render 
them conspicuous, while the modest 
virtues of the good only withdraw 
them from public notice. 

After he had given Frank a very 
stern admonition, Mr. Blair proceed- 
ed to inform him that a certain fowl- 
ing-piece which had long: been the 
object of his most ardent desire, and 
of which he had hoped to gain pos- 
session before the Fourth of July, 
would not now be purchased for him, 
on account of his misconduct; and 
that immediate steps would be taken 
to secure a place for him in the naval 
school at A. , in the fall. 

These were severe blows to Frank. 
The disappointment of his cherished 
hopes in connection with the much- 
coveted fowling-piece, and his dread 
of the naval school, where he knew 
the discipline was so strict as to pre- 
vent the possibility of mischief, com- 
bined to make him take a very de- 
sponding view of life in general, and 
of what he regarded as the bondage 
to “old fogyism,” in particular. He 
resolved, however, to behave in so 
exemplary a manner from that time 
as to induce his father to relent, if 
possible ; for he knew present remon- 
strance or pleading would be in vain. 

He became so very quiet and re- 
gular in his deportment that he soon 
won “golden opinions” on all hands, 
much to the delight of his aunt, with 
whom he was a special pet, and who 
hoped her brother might yet allow 
him to remain at home. 

It was an unusually warm summer, 
and a Mrs. Plimpton, a friend of the 
Blairs from the city where they had 
formerly resided, came to pass the 
warm season with them, bringing her 
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family—a son about the age of Frank, 
and two daughters younger. 

Soon after she came, Mrs. Wingate 
and Mrs. Howe called to see her, and 
brought George and Henry to call 
upon the young strangers and Frank. 

When they left, Mrs. Plimpton re- 
marked, “ What very agreeable peo- 
ple! And those young lads—so socia- 
ble, modest, and gentlemanly! I do 
not wonder that Frank’s manners are 
so genial and quiet, since he has such 
associates.” 

“Frank does not associate much 
with them; and though Mrs. Wingate 
and Mrs. Howe are very agreeable, 
as you say, yet we have but little in- 
tercourse with them,” Mrs. Blair re- 
plied, dryly and frigidly. 

“And why not, let me beg to 
know ?” inquired Mrs. Plimpton with 
evident surprise. “In so small a 
place I should think you would want 
to cultivate sociability with all people 
of intelligence and refinement !” 

“We would be glad to, and they 
would be a valuable acquisition to 
any society, if they were not Roman- 
ists. But when enlightened Ameri- 
cans, who should and do know better, 
see fit to plunge themselves into that 
abyss‘ of superstition and exploded 
absurdities, they ought to be avoided 
by all sensible people.” 

“ And is that all?” said Mrs. Plimp- 
ton, laughing. “ Why, my dear friend, 
I had hoped better things of you! I 
supposed by your solemn manner that 
there was some serious moral delin- 
quency on their part. Really, I must 
be permitted to dissent entirely from 
your theory and practice in this mat- 
ter. I am sure you cannot be aware 
of all that is going om in our cities. 
Many of my dearest friends are Ca- 
tholics; some Americans and some 
foreigners ; and the dear Sisters—now, 
don’t look so shocked! I entreat of 
you—are my special favorites, and best 
counsellors. I have quite taken them 
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into my entire confidence on some 
most important affairs. ‘ Romanists,’ 
indeed! Why, if we were to proscribe 
all the Catholics, we should lose a 
charming portion of our society. We 
‘liberal Christians’ do not feel dis- 
posed to carry religious prejudices 
into the social circle, or to avoid 
pleasant people on account of their 
preferences or peculiarities in this re- 
spect. I shall only seek the acquain- 
tance of these ladies the more earnest- 
ly for this reason. Do you know 
how their change of faith was brought 
about ?” 

“T never troubled myself to ask,” 
Mrs. Blair said languidly. 

“TI can tell you!” said Miss Blair. 
“I heard the whole story from one 
of their particular friends, who has 
followed their example. It seems Mr. 
Wingate, who is a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure, had amused himself by 
devoting much time and attention to 
studying the principles of architecture 
—especially the ecclesiastical branch, 
for which he had a great taste. 
When it was proposed to build a Ca- 
tholic church in the place, he begged 
permission to furnish a plan, which 
was accorded. ‘This was so entirely 
satisfactory—combining exquisite ar- 
tistic proportions with the close at- 
tention to economy in all the details, 
which is indispensable where the re- 
sources are limited—that he was urg- 
ed to superintend the progress of the 
building, which he consented to do. 
Soon after operations were commenc- 
ed, one Patrick Hennessy, an excellent 
mechanic, came to the place, having 
recently emigrated from Ireland, and 
was ermployed to aid in the work. 
Mr. Wingate had frequent conversa- 
tions—controversies, if you will—with 
him on religious subjects, and was 
surprised to find, not only that Hen- 
hessy was perfectly acquainted with 
all the points at issue between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, but that his own 
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preconceived opinions in relation to 
these questions were many of them 
false. He borrowed and read Hen- 
nessy’s books, and the result you 
know. His wife, a highly cultivated 
and thoughtful woman, went with him 
heart and hand, Their children were 
then quite young. 

“Mrs. Howe was a very different 
person from her sister, Mrs. Wingate. 
She was a fashionable lady, and, 
though not as wealthy as her sister, 
aspired to lead the “on in our little 
village. She assumed many airs, es- 
tablished intimacies and exchanged 
visits with stylish city ladies, which 
were more gratifying to her vanity 
than creditable to her good sense. 
When Mrs, Wingate became a Catho- 
lic, she entirely discontinued all inter- 
course with her, and uttered many 
sharp remarks upon the subject. She 
had never been as much beloved as 
her sister, and her course had provok- 
ed many envious and ill-natured com- 
ments, to which was now added the 
remark that she had not so much 
religion herself that she need be dis- 
turbed by the religious preferences of 
others. To tell the story in few words, 
she was finally taken suddenly very ill. 
The first person she called for was her 
discarded sister, who came and watch- 
ed over her early and late with devot- 
ed tenderness—never leaving her bed- 
side. When the physician pronounc- 
ed her case all but utterly hopeless, 
she begged that the priest might be 
sent for; this had been the object of 
her sister’s most fervent and constant 
prayers, but she had not dared even 
to mention it. Mr. Howe, after great 
hesitation, at length yielded to the 
wish of his idolized and dying wife. 
The priest came, baptized and receiv- 
ed her into the Catholic Church. She 
lingered a long time, as it were, be- 
tween life and death; but a strong 
natural constitution prevailed, and she 
recovered. After her recovery, the 
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change in her character was so mark- 
ed and entire as to be apparent to all, 
and she came to be regarded as even 
more lovely than her sister. Mr. 
Howe soon followed her example, 
and their circle has since been increas- 
ed by the addition of converts from 
time to time. I entirely agree with 
you as to the folly of abstaining from 
intercourse with them, and have be- 
come quite familiar with that coterie 
—a delightful one it is, too !” 

“ And is that all?” Mrs. Blair point- 
edly asked. 

“ All for the present,” Miss Blair 
replied, smiling. 

“ How long will it be before you 
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follow such interesting examples? It 
strikes me, I have seen a lady reading 
books lately that I should not once 
have thought could claim ‘a moment's 
attention from her; but wonders wil] 
never cease, I believe!” 

“T am not so tied to any set of 
opinions as to refuse to read the other 
side.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Plimpton, “] 
have never thought it worth while to 
trouble myself much about these mat- 
ters; but I always read whatever | 
choose on any subject, and I think 
every one has a right to do so.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“ He looked on her humility.” 
Ah! humbler thrice that breast was made 
When Jesus watched his mother’s eye, 
When God each God-born wish obeyed! 


In her with seraph seraph strove, 
And each the other’s purpose crossed : 
And now ’twas reverence, now ’twas love 
The peaceful strife that won or lost. 


Now to that Infant she extends 


Those hands that mutely say, “ Mine own !” 
Now shrinks abashed, or swerves and bends, 
As bends a willow backward blown, 


And ofttimes, like a rose leaf caught 
By eddying airs from fairyland, 

The kiss a sleeping brow that sought 
Descends upon the unsceptred hand! 


O tenderest awe! whose sweet excess 
Had ended in a fond despair, 

Had not the all-pitying helplessness 
Constrained the boldness of her care! 


O holiest strife! the angelic hosts 
That watched it hid their dazzled eyes, 
And lingered from the heavenly coasts 


To bless that heavenlier paradise. AUBREY DE VERE. 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER NINE. 


UNION BETWEEN THE INFINITE AND THE FINITE—CONTINUED. 


In the preceding article we unfold- 
ed the nature of the hypostatic mo- 
ment, the solution which the Catholic 
Church gives to the problem of the 
highest sublimation of the cosmos. 
In the present article we shall point 
out the consequences which flow from 
that moment, in order to put in bold- 
er relief the nature of the exaltation 
which has thereby accrued to the 
cosmos. 

For the sake of perspicuity, we shall 
bring those consequences under the 
following heads : 

1. Consequences of the hypostatic 
moment, viewed in reference to the 
external action, as the effective typical 
and final cause of the cosmos. 

2. Consequences of the hypostatic 
moment, considered respectively to the 
nature, properties, and action of the 
cosmos, as abridged in the human 
nature of the Theanthropos. 

3. Those which relate to the other 
moments and persons of the cosmos. 

4. Those which affect the Thean- 
thropos himself, in relation to the 
other moments and persons of the 
cosmos. 

With respect to the consequences 
of the first class, it is evident that the 
efficient typical and final cause of the 
external works is absolutely and sim- 
ply infinite. No real distinction can 
be made between God’s essence and 
his action, between his interior and 
exterior action. Any distinction be- 
tween these things would imply po- 
tentiality and imperfection, and would 
throw us back into pantheism. 

God’s essence therefore, his interior 


and external action, are, ontologically 
speaking, one and the same. Now, 
God is absolutely infinite; the effec- 
tive typical and final cause of the cos- 
mos is thereby absolutely infinite. In 
other words, the cause which calls the 
cosmos to being is endowed with in- 
finite energy; the cause which serves 
as its exemplar and pattern, and which 
the cosmos must delineate and ex- 
press, is the infinite perfections of 
God; the cause which inclines God 
to effect it is the infinite and transcen- 
dental excellence of his being, as ca- 
pable of being communicated. Now, 
a cause infinite in every respect would 
naturally claim a term corresponding 
to the intensity of the action. It is 
upon this principle that pantheism 
has been framed. An infinite cause 
claims a term also infinite. Now, an 
effect infinite in its nature is a contra- 
diction in terms; therefore the work 
is and can be nothing more but a 
phenomenon of the infinite. 

If pantheists had paid attention to 
the Catholic theory, that the action 
of God, because infinite, is distinct in 
two moments, the one immanent and 
interior, the other transient and ex- 
terior; that the same action in the 
first moment is absolute and neces- 
sary, and gives rise to the eternal 
originations which constitute infinite 
life; that the same action in the se- 
cond moment is absolutely free, and 
consequently master of the intensity 
of its energy, free to apply as much 
of that energy as it chooses; they 
would have seen that the above prin- 
ciple applies to the first but not to the 
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second moment, and that therefore 
their theory rests on a false assump- 
tion. 

However, though pantheism rests 
on a false assumption, it cannot be 
denied that there is a certain fitness 
betweer an infinite cause and an effect, 
as much as possible corresponding to 
the infinite energy of the cause; and 
that consequently the external action 
of God, because infinite, is for that 
very reason inclined to effect the best 
possible cosmos, a cosmos almost in- 
finite in its perfection; an infinite 
energy has a tendency to effect an in- 
finite term ; an infinite typical perfec- 
tion, to realize an infinite expression ; 
an infinite yearning of communication, 
to impart itself in a manner the most 
exhaustive possible. 

This fitness of proportion between 
cause and effect is so evident as to 
baffle all doubt; yet the necessary 
distinction implied by the very nature 
of cause and effect, a distinction of 
infinite superiority on the part of the 
one and infinite dependence and in- 
feriority on the part of the other, in 
the present case is that which gives 
rise to the problem which may be 
formulated as follows: given the in- 
finite superiority of the cause of the 
cosmos, and admitting the essential 
inferiority of the effect, how to exalt 
the effect to a perfection almost ab- 
solute, and draw it as near the perfec- 
tion of the cause as possible, without 
destroying the absolute and necessary 
finiteness of the effect. 

The hypostatic moment is the sub- 
lime and transcendental answer which 
God has given to the problem. For 
in that mystery the cosmos, as abridg- 
ed and recapitulated in human na- 
ture, without ceasing to be what it is, 
without losing its essence and nature, 
is exalted to the highest possible per- 
fection, by a union of subsistence with 
the Infinite himself. Nay, the infinite 
subsistence and personality of the 
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Word is the subsistence and personality 
of the human nature assumed ; so that 
the human nature, though real and 
finite, is at the same time the nature 
of the person of the Word, and conse- 
quently partaking of all the dignity, 
perfection, and excellence of the Word. 
In other terms, the cosmos, as abridg- 
ed in the human nature of Christ, is 
deified, not indeed by a change of its 
ontological being, but by the highest, 
strictest, atid closest communication 
and union with the Godhead. For, 
next to the identity of nature, we can 
conceive of no closer union or com- 
munication than that which exists be- 
tween two distinct natures completed 
and actualized by the same identical 
subsistence. Now, this identity of 
subsistence communicates to the in- 
ferior nature all the worth and dignity 
of the superior; and consequently the 
human nature of Christ, and hence the 
cosmos which it abridges, are, as it 
were, deified in such a manner as to 
exchange the denomination of attri- 
butes, and we can call man God, an 
God man.* 

Thus the tendency of the infinite 
cause of the external works is fully 
satisfied. The infinite energy of the 
efficient cause has for its term an ob- 
ject perfectly corresponding to the 
intensity of its energy; since it termi- 
nates in an object absolutely infinite— 
the Word completing the two natures, 
the divine and the human ; an indivi- 
dual who is very God as well as very 
man. 

The typical cause is even better 
satisfied, so to speak. It tends to ex- 
press itself exteriorly, as perfectly asit 
exists interiorly. By the hypostatic 


* We could not say the human nature is divine, nor 
could we say the human nature is God, or vice versa ; 
but we can only predicate the concrete terms of the 
concrete. The metaphysical reason is, that the foun- 
dation of this interchange of names and properties of 
both natures lies in their being both concrete in the 
subsistence of the Word. If we consider them ab- 
stractly, they are separate, and consequently cannot 
interchange attributes. 
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moment, the same identical type of 
the cosmos, its intelligible and objec- 
tive life enters to form part of the 
cosmos, the interior Jogos or schema is 
wedded to its exterior expression in 
the bond of one subsistence, and is at 
the same time type and expression, 
objective and subjective life. Unlike 
other artists, who must necessarily 
regret the impossibility of their im- 
pressing on the external work, be it 
marble or canvas, the interior concep- 
tions of the mind, as fully and as per- 
fectly as they conceive them interior- 
ly, the divine artist of the cosmos 
found a means whereby to unite, to 
bring together type and expression, 
the intelligible and the subjective, the 
original and the copy, in one identical 
person; so that in the person of the 
Theanthropos, as you admire the art 
so exquisitely divine in the copy, 
you are dazzled by the effulgence of 
the type which dwells and shines forth 
in it; as you wonder at the exactness 
of the created expression, you can see 
the original conception also, blended 
together in one common subsistence. 
The end also of the external work is 
fully attained. For in the hypostatic 
moment the infinite and transcenden- 
tal excellence of God is communicat- 
ed in a manner beyond which you 
could not go; God in this moment 
yielding himself so far as to make his 
own subsistence common to human 
nature, and thus making it share in 
his infinite dignity, attributes, and the 
very name of God. 

We shall allude to one consequence 
only of the second class; those hav- 
ing reference to the sublimation of the 
cosmos, and that is the life of the 
cosmos. 

Lifeis action and movement. Those 
beings which act not exist but do not 
live. If, therefore, the action of the 
cosmos has been elevated to the high- 
est possible perfection by the hypo- 
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static moment, it follows that its life 
also has been exalted. 

Now, though action originates in 
the nature, which is the first principle 
of action in a being, yet its ontologi- 
cal worth and dignity it receives from 
the subsistence or person, because the 
nature would be an abstraction, a pos- 
sibility, without the subsistence. 

In the case, therefore, of an indi- 
vidual in whom the nature is inferior, 
and the subsistence, which actualizes 
and completes the nature, is superior, 
in the scale of being, the actions pri- 
marily originating from nature as their 
first root have all the ontological 
worth of the subsistence, and not of 
the nature. 

Consequently, all the human ac- 
tions of Christ, primarily originating 
in his human nature, partake of the 
ontological dignity and value of his 
person, and not of his human nature; 
just because his human nature is 
completed by and subsists in the per- 
sonality of the Word. 

Now, this personality is infinite ; 
infinite, therefore, is the ontological 
worth of the human actions of Christ. 

And if we consider, as we have al- 
ready remarked, that human nature is 
a recapitulation of all the elements of 
the cosmos, since it shares spirit, intel- 
ligence, and will with the angelic na- 
ture, sensible apprehension with ani- 
mal nature, life with the vegetable 
nature, and locomotion with inorga- 
nic nature, it follows that all the ac- 
tions of the cosmos are recapitulated 
in human nature, and that consequent- 
ly they are exalted to an infinite worth 
and dignity in the human nature of 
Christ, which is completed by his in- 
finite personality. 

The consequences of the third class 
will better explain and develop this 
exaltation of the life of the cosmos. 
The object of the external action con- 
sists in manifesting the infinite excel- 
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lence and perfections of God. This 
creation does in two different ways: 
rst, ontologically, the very natute of 
the cosmos being an expression, a 
likeness of the infinite. This func- 
tion is discharged indistinctly both by 
intelligent and unintelligent beings. 

2d. But this function, by which 
unintelligent creatures unconsciously 
manifest in their nature and properties 
the excellence of God, in intelligent 
creatures is necessarily a moral act, 
and gives rise to the virtue of reli- 
gion; because intelligent creatures 
cannot possibly fail to perceive the 
relation which binds them to their 
creator, and to feel the duty of ac- 
knowledging it. 

Hence, religion is an absolute duty 
for intelligent beings; so necessary 
and absolute that the opposite asser- 
tion would be a contradiction in 
terms. 

To say a creature, is to affirm a 
being created by God with the ex- 
press purpose of manifesting his per- 
fections ; to say intelligent, is to affirm 
a creature able to perceive this rela- 
tion, and able to fulfil the purpose 
which it perceives was intended by 
the creator. To absolve, therefore, 
intelligent creatures from the duty of 
religion, is to affirm and deny in the 
same breath that they are’ intelligent 
creatures. 

Hence, they must necessarily per- 
ceive and will the relation in which 
they stand to their creator, and con- 
sequently be religious by force of their 
very nature and existence. 

The whole cosmos must pay to 
God, its creator, the homage of reli- 
gion; unintelligent creatures by un- 
consciously portraying his perfections ; 
intelligent creatures, by acknowledg- 
ing the same with their intelligence 
and will. 

Now, this first function of the cos- 
mos, this primary act of its life, is 
elevated to the highest possible per- 
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fection through the hypostatic mo- 
ment. _ For through this moment the 
external religion of the cosmos is ele. 
vated to the dignity and grandeur of 
the internal religion. 

Philosophers and theologians do 
not treat of the existence of the eter. 
nal and objective religion, as often as 
they do of that religion which ex. 
presses the relations between the cre. 
ator and his creatures, and might be 
styled external and temporal religion, 
But every thing temporal is the coun- 
terpart of something eternal; every 
subjective existence has an intelligible 
objective existence in eternity, a type 
without which its subjective existence 
were inconceivable. 

Religion, then, must have its type 
in God; in his infinite essence must 
be found those eternal laws which 
render temporal religion possible. 

What is there in the essence of the 
infinite which constitutes religion, and 
establishes its laws ? 

The eternal religion is the life of 
God, its laws the laws of the genesis 
of his life. 

God is a living, personal being. 
He is unborn, unbegotten, intelligent 
activity ;-first termination of the God- 
head. By one eternal, immanent 
glance of his intelligence he searches, 
so to speak, and scrutinizes the inner- 
most depths of his essence, and thus 
comprehends himself, that is, con- 
ceives and utters himself interiorly. 

This infinite, most perfect utter- 
ance and intelligible expression of 
himself is a second termination of the 
Godhead; the Word, who portrays 
and manifests the Godhead intelligi- 
bly ; as the first person is the actua- 
tion of the Godhead under the termi- 
nation of intelligent, primary, inde- 
pendent activity and principle. 

This duality of terminations is 
brought into harmony by a third per- 
son, the result of the action of both. 
For between the intelligent principle, 
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uttering himself intelligibly, and the 
utterance, the term of that intellectual 
conception, there passes necessarily 
an infinite attraction, a blissful sym- 
pathy, an unutterable complacency. 

The Father beholds as in a bright, 
dear stream of infinite light the un- 
speakable beauty and loveliness of 
his infinite perfections, and utters them 
to himself, and delights in that utter- 
ance. The Son beholds himself as 
the most perfect, the consubstantial 
representation of the sublime excel- 
lence of the Father, and takes com- 
placency in him as the principle of his 
personality. 

This common complacency, sym- 
pathy, attraction, love, bliss, is the 
third termination of the Godhead, the 
Holy Spirit, the breath of the love of 
both, the personal subsisting attraction 
of the Father and of the Son, the per- 
son who closes the cycle of God’s in- 
finite life. 

This is the eternal, immanent, ob- 
jective religion. For what is religion 
in its highest metaphysical accepta- 
tion? It is the intelligible and loving 
acknowledgment of the infinite na- 
ture and attributes of God. Now, the 
Word is the infinite, substantial, and 
intelligible acknowledgment of the Fa- 
ther; the Holy Ghost is the infinite, 
substantial, loving acknowledgment 
of both. ‘Therefore, the eternal mys- 
tery of the life of the infinite, the Tri- 
nity, is also the eternal objective reli- 
gion by which God acknowledges, ap- 
preciates and honors himself. 

It might be objected to the sound- 
ness of this doctrine, that one of the 
relations, which is the principal and 
fundamental in religion, the relation 
of dependence, is wanting in the life 
of the infinite, and that consequently 
that life cannot be taken as the eter- 
nal type of religion. 

In the metaphysical idea of religion, 
dependence is necessary as the funda- 
mental relation upon which all others 
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rest. Because religion is essentially 
an acknowledgment of one person 
from another. Therefore, the person 
who acknowledges himself as indebt- 
ed to another for something must, by 
that very fact, be dependent upon 
him. The intelligible acknowledg- 
ment means that one intelligent being 
perceives with his mind that he stands 
indebted to another for something, 
and consequently depends upon him 
for that thing. The practical or lov- 
ing acknowledgment conveys the idea 
that the person who has perceived his 
standing indebted to another for some- 
thing, acts in such a manner as to ex- 
press by his action his sense of the 
dependence. Religion is therefore 
an intelligible and practical depen- 
dence of one person upon another. 

But this relation of dependence 
does not necessarily imply the idea 
of inferiority in the hierarchy of be- 
ing upon the part of the person 
who is dependent, and a like superi- 
ority on the part of the person who 
is acknowledged. A dependence of 
origin or procession, without includ- 
ing any inferiority on the part of him 
who is dependent, is fully and abso- 
lutely sufficient in the metaphysical 
idea of transcendental religion. 

The reason of this lies in the very 
nature of transcendental religion or 
acknowledgment. By this we seek 
the highest possible, the most perfect 
idea of acknowledgment, which neces- 
sarily implies an equality between 
the person who acknowledges and 
the person who is acknowledged. 
Otherwise, without the equality the 
acknowledgment would fall short of the 
perfection of the object acknowledged. 
Now, an inferiority of nature and at- 
tributes in the person who acknow- 
ledges would destroy the equality and 
imply an inferiority of acknowledg- 
ment, and consequently would not 
represent the idea of the highest, most 
perfect acknowledgment and religion. 
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The Son, therefore, depending upon 
the Father as to his origin, though ab- 
solutely equal to him in nature and 
attributes, and being the intelligible, in- 
finite expression of the perfections of 
the Father, is, by force of his very per- 
sonality, the subsisting, living, speak- 
ing acknowledgment of the Father. 

The Holy Ghost, depending upon 
the Father and the Son as to origin, 
though perfectly equal to them as to 
nature, and being the loving expres- 
sion of the infinite goodness of both, 
is, by force of his very personality, the 
living, practical recognition of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son. 

The eternal life of God, therefore, 
is the eternal typical religion. It is 
the only true religion in the transcen- 
dental meaning of the term. Be- 
cause the more perfect is the recog- 
nition, the more adequate it is to the 
object, and the more it approaches 
to metaphysical truth, which lies in 
the equation of the type with its ex- 
pression. It is the only religion wor- 
thy of God. For religion, as we have 
said, is the intelligible and practical 
recognition of God. Now, every one 
can see that such recognition, to be 
worthy of God, must be absolutely 
perfect. The intelligible recognition 
must imply such an idea of God as 
to be absolute utterance of his nature 
and perfections ; the loving recognition 
must love God in the most perfect 
and absolute sense of the word. Now, 
God being infinite, an infinite, intelli- 
gible recognition, an infinite, practical, 
loving acknowledgment only can be 
worthy of him. He alone can know 
and love himself ashe deserves. Now, 
to draw nearer to our subject, we in- 
quire, Is temporal religion worthy of 
God? And we observe, before an- 
swering the question, that by tempo- 
ral religion we do not mean that re- 
cognition of God which results from 
the ontological essence of all the be- 
ings of the cosmos, but that volun- 
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tary and reflex acknowledgment which 
created spirits, whether men or an. 
gels, are bound to pay to their maker, 
We ask, therefore, is the acknowledg. 
ment which created spirits pay to God 
worthy of him, worthy of his infinite 
and transcendental nature and perfec. 
tions? Evidently not. Because the 
intelligence of the cherubim, however 
high and lofty, and soaring as far 
above the intelligence of inferior cre- 
ated spirits as the eagle’s flight over 
all the feathered tribes; the love of 
the seraphim, however intense, how- 
ever deep, however tender, however 
ardent, are merely and simply finite. 
On the other hand, what is the intellj- 
gence and love of men compared 
with those of the heavenly spirits, who 
are so near the supreme intelligence 
and love, when compared to us, and 
yet so far from it, when compared 
with God ? 

The religion, therefore, of al! cre- 
ated spirits is not proportionate to its 
object ; it falls infinitely short of the me- 
rits of God. Hence the cosmos,of which 
created spirits form the best part, with 
the exclusion of the Incarnate Word, 
cannot properly discharge the first 
and paramount duty of the creature, 
the homage of acknowledgment and 
adoration to its creator. 

But let the Word, the eternal me- 
diator between God and the cosmos, 
let the intelligible and objective life, 
the type of the cosmos, enter into it, 
and the worth. of the nature and the 
acts of the cosmos shall be exalted, 
elevated, changed, transformed ; andit 
can then pay to God a tribute of re- 
cognition fully, perfectly, and abso- 
lutely worthy of him. 

For the Theanthropos—the God- 
Man, who is possessed of infinite in- 
telligence, and .can compréhend God 
as far as God is intelligible, who is 
possessed of infinite will, and can 
love God as far as God is amia- 
ble, can recognize him, acknowledge 
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him, theoretically and practically, 
as perfectly as he deserves, with 
absolute equation. And the human 
nature of the Theanthropos, though 
in itself finite in its essence and in its 
acts, can likewise render to God a 
homage fully and perfectly worthy of 
him. First, because the acts of the 
Word of God, honoring the infinite 
majesty theoretically and practical- 
ly in an infinite manner, are acts 
also belonging to human nature, are 
its own acts, so to speak; because 
they are acts of its own personality, 
and human nature can say to God, I 
honor thee with the acts of my own 
person, and they are infinite. Se- 
condly, because even the acts spring- 
ing immediately from human nature, 
and consequently in themselves finite, 
in force of the union of these same 
acts with the divine personality in 
whom they subsist, acquire an infinite 
worth and dignity because of the per- 
son in whom they subsist ; and human 
nature can say to God, I honor you 
with my own acts of worship and ac- 
knowledgment. In both cases, there- 
fore, whether we look at the acts of 
the Theanthropos springing from his 
divine nature, or at those proceeding 
from his human nature, they are of 
infinite value, by force of the unity of 
his divine person; and consequently 
the Theanthropos can recognize God 
in an infinite manner, a manner abso- 
lutely worthy of God. 

The cosmos, then, recapitulated in 
the human nature of Christ, is ena- 
bled to worship God as he deserves ; 
the temporal religion of the cosmos 
is wedded to the eternal; and the 
Godhead is worshipped in his cos- 
mos with the same perfect homage 
of recognition as he receives from 
eternity in the bosom of his interior 
life. The Word, as infinite recognition 
of the Father, is the eternal mediator 
of religion between the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. The Word incar- 
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nate is the mediator of religion be- 
tween God and his cosmos. 

All angels and men, and to a cer- 
tain degree all creatures, all persons, 
all individualities, from the highest 
pinnacle of creation down to the far- 
thest extremities thereof, united in a 
particular manner, which shall be here- 
after explained, with the Theanthro- 
pos, and partakers of his mind, of his 
will, of his affections, of his heart, of 
his life, can raise to God a canticle 
of acknowledgment fully worthy of 
him, perfectly equal to that which 
rose up silently in the bosom of the 
infinite, when, in the day of his eter- 
nity, he uttered his infinite word, and 
breathed his spirit and recognized him- 
self very God. 

Who will not admit a dogma which 
elevates the cosmos to such a height 
of dignit; ? And what can panthe- 
ism offer in its stead ? It can destroy 
both temporal and eternal religion, 
by identifying both terms, the cos- 
mos and the infinite, and thus ren- 
dering a true acknowledgment of God 
impossible. But it can never impart 
that true exaltation, that high dignity 
to the cosmos, which the Catholic 
doctrine of the hypostatic moment 
affords. God acknowledges himself 
infinitely from all eternity, by uttering 
a perfect intellectual expression of 
himself, and by both aspiring a loving 
recognition of themselves. We crea- 
tures are enabled to acknowledge him 
as he acknowledges himself; the only 
recognition worthy of him. The 
Word, by becoming incarnate, enters 
into the choir of creation, and takes 
its leadership ; brings into it the har- 
monies of the bosom of God, and on 
a sudden the music and the songs of 
the cosmos rise up to the height of 
its leader, and mingle with the har- 
monies of eternal life. 

Before we pass to other consequen- 
ces of the incarnation, we shall point 
out a corollary, among all others, 
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which follows from the doctrine above 
stated, and which, though of the high- 
est importance, is lost sight of both 
by apologists and rationalists. 

This corollary is, that the Christian 
religion, as Christ founded it, is cosmo- 
logical Jaw, and can no more be lost 
sight of by the philosopher than by a 
Christian himself. 

For according to the actual plan 
of the cosmos, the plan which God 
selected, God was not satisfied with 
that finite, imperfect, natural acknow- 
ledgment which created spirits might 
render to him. But, as he was pleas- 
ed not to leave the cosmos in its na- 
tural conditions, but raised it to the 
highest possible dignity by a union 
with the divine personality of the 
Word, so he was notsatisfied that the 
acknowledgment which is due to him 
as the creator should be that natu- 
ral, imperfect, finite acknowledgment 
which created spirits could, with their 
natural force, render to him, but will- 
ed that their acknowledgment should, 
by a union with the Theanthropos, be 
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acknowledgment which he renders to 
himself from all eternity. 

This is a law of the actual cosmos 
which God selected, and it is as much 
a law, an integral part of its consti- 
tuents, as any natural law which we 
may discover. God selected such a 
cosmos that we might pay to him a 
recognition true and worthy of him. 

Now, Christianity, as Christ founded 
it, is the religion of all created persons 
in time and space, who, united to the 
Theanthropos by a particular mode 
of union, worship God with and 
through the Theanthropos; that is, 
worship God as he deserves. Conse- 
quently Christianity is a law of the 
cosmos, an integral constituent of that 
cosmos which God selected, and 
hence true, elevating, and imperative. 

True, because it is a religion the 
acts of which are fully adequate to the 
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object, since in it God is worshipped 
as perfectly as he deserves. 

True, because, religion implying a 
knowledge of God, in Christianity 
knowledge is imparted to the minds 
of its followers fully adequate to the 
object known, in its origin, in its mode 
of communication, and its end. In 
its origin, being derived from the 
Theanthropos ; in its mode, being im- 
parted by a peculiar operation of the 
Theanthropos; and in its end, as 
tending to gradual development, until 
it has reached the fulness of know- 
ledge, which may be imparted to a 
pure creature in palingenesia. 

True, because, religion implying 
operation and action, action is im- 
parted in the same manner as know- 
ledge. 

Elevating, because it is evident that 
that aim of Christianity is to raise hu- 
man persons from their natural state, 
from their natural operaticn, to a su- 
perior state and operation through the 
Theanthropos. 

Imperative, because, God having 
made Christianity a law of the cosmos, 
which he selected, it is not free toa 
moral agent to accept or reject it, but 
all must accept it as a law of the cos- 
mos which no one may contravene. 

Henee rationalists, and infidels, and 
indifferentists, in rejecting Christianity 
or in being indifferent to it, reject a 
law of the cosmos, a law which is as 
essential to the entirety of the cosmos, 
which God chose, as the law of gra- 
vitation or locomotion; and in rea- 
soning upon the cosmos, after reject- 
ing Christianity, rationalists and indif- 
ferentists should say, “I do not reason 
on the actual cosmos that God has 
selected ; I reason on a cosmos of my 
own creation ; I limit it, I contract it, 
I debase it, as it pleases my fancy; 
and yet, after that, I insist on retain- 
ing the name of philosopher.” 

We pass to the other consequence. 
The tendency of the exterior act is to 
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form the cosmos, and especially creat- 
ed intelligences, into a universal so- 
ciety. We could prove this by the 
consideration of the efficient, typical, 
and final cause of the external act ; 
but prefer to show it only from the 
typical cause, or objective life of crea- 
tion. 


The objective life of the cosmos is , 


the life of the infinite intelligibly ex- 
pressed in the Word. Now, God’s 
life is essentially one, absolute, most 
perfect, universal society. One is the 
nature of the infinite terminated and 
concreted by three distinct subsisten- 
ces—the Beginning, the Word, the 
Spirit. One and identical is their in- 
telligence and will; because intelli- 
gence and will, being an attribute of 
nature, as the three divine personali- 
ties partake of the same nature, they 
are at the same time endowed with the 
same identical intelligence and will. 

One and identical is likewise their 
life and bliss; because the life and 
bliss of the infinite consists in knowing 
and loving himself, in which operation 
the three divine personalities share, in 
force of the identical absolute intelli- 
gence and will with which they are 
equally endowed. They are finally 
one by their common and reciprocal 
indwelling in each other; because the 
beginning is Father, inasmuch as his 
eternal Son dwells in his bosom. The 
Son is such, inasmuch as he is related 
to the Father, and dwells in him. The 
Spirit is such, inasmuch as he is re- 
lated to both, and dwells in both. 

The Trinity, therefore, is the type 
of one universal perfect society, be- 
cause the three divine persons are 
associated by the unity and identity 
of nature, of attributes, of life, of hap- 
piness, and by a common indwelling 
in each other, 

Now, the Trinity, as intelligibly mir- 
rored in the Word, is the objective life 
of the cosmos, or its typical cause. On 
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the plan which God has chosen in his 
works ad extra is that which draws 
the subjective cosmos as near in per- 
fection to its intelligible and objective 
life as possible. 

The cosmos, therefore, in force of 
its typical cause, is called to represent 
the one most perfect universal society 
of the three divine persons as perfect- 
ly as possible. 

This were impossible except by the 
admission of the existence of the 
Theanthropos into creation, For, once 
admitting the existence of the Thean- 
thropos, we see that the eternal so- 
ciety of the three divine persons, as 
mirrored intelligibly in the Word, the 
very typical cause of the cosmos, has 
come in contact with the cosmos it- 
self, by the closest, most intimate so- 
ciety—the same identical subsistence : 
the eternal and interior society is ex- 
ternated, and the cosmos and the in- 
finite society of God form one single 
society in the identity of the person 
of the Word. Man and God are one 
single society in Christ. Unite now 
all created spirits and persons to this 
externation of the typical cause, by a 
principle of which we, shall speak in 
the next article; unite their nature to 
his nature, their intelligence to his in- 
telligence, their will to his will, their 
life to his life, their bliss to his bliss ; 
and we shall have one universal so- 
ciety, partaking of the nature, the in- 
telligence, the will, the life, the bliss, 
of the Theanthropos; and thus not 
only united with each other, and 
meeting each other in one common 
medium and centre, but also present- 
ing a divine society whose bond of 
union is the intelligence, will, life, 
bliss, of the Theanthropos communi- 
cated to them all; and through him 
and by him ushered into the eternal 
society of the Trinity. 

This is the idea expressed in the 
sublime prayer of our Lord, when he 
said, Father, keep them in thy name 
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whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as WE alsa are. And not 
for them only do I pray, but for them 
also who through their word shall be- 
lieve in me ; that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; 
that they also may be one in us, I 
in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one: that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them.* 

This consequence of the hypostatic 
moment affords the cosmological rea- 
son of the truth, the divinity, the im- 
perative necessity of the Catholic 
Church, 

For the Catholic Church is nothing 
else but the society of all the persons 
of the cosmos elevated in Christ and 
through Christ to the eternal typical 
society of the Trinity, by a community 
of supernatural intelligence, will, life, 
bliss, imparted to them by the Thean- 
thropos, to whom they are united, tra- 
velling centuries and generations to 
add new members to this universal 
society of all ages, until the number 
of members being complete, it shall 
cease its temporal action, and rest in 
eternity. This is the only true view 
of the Catholic Church. Men ima- 
gine it to be an afterthought, a thing 
begun nineteen centuries ago. The 
Catholic Church is a cosmological 
law; and hence necessary, universal, 
imperative. God in acting outside 
himself might have chosen to effect 
only substantial creation ; but having 
once determined to effect the hypo- 
static moment, to cause the Thean- 
thropos to form the exalting principle, 
the centre, the mediator of the cos- 
mos, he could not but carry out to 
their fullest expression those relations 
which result from that moment. Now, 
‘the Catholic Church is the necessary 
consequence of the hypostatic mo- 
ment. The Word, the type of the 
universe, is united to its expression in 

*St. John, ch. xvii., Aassine. 
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the unity of his divine personality, 
and is thus placed at the very centre 
of the universe, as that in which al] 
things are consolidated. It follows 
therefore, that all created persons 
must hover round about their centre, 
must be put in communication with 
him, united to him as their centre and 
mediator by a communion of intelli. 
gence, of will, of life, of bliss, and thus 
be associated with each other, and 
united with the eternal archetypical 
society—the Trinity. 

This gives as a result a society of 
all created persons united by the bond 
of the same theanthropic intelligence, 
will, life, and bliss. 

Now, such is the Catholic Church. 
Therefore it is a cosmological law in 
the present plan of the exterior ac- 
tion of God; and as a cosmological 


‘law is universal, extending to all 


times and places, divine in its origin 
and action, and imperative, so the 
Catholic Church is essentially wniver- 
sal in time and space; divine in its 
origin and action; imperative, enforc- 
ing its acceptance and adhesion on 
every intellect which can contemplate 
the plan of the exterior works of God. 

Hence Protestantism is not only a 
theological error, but a philosophical 
blunder. 

God effects the hypostatic moment, 
and makes the Theanthropos the cen- 
tre of the cosmos, and of the best 
part of the cosmos—men. He could 
not be their centre unless they were 
united to him by intelligence, will, 
and life. And they could not be 
united to him unless they were united 
to each other by a common thean- 
thropic intelligence, will, and _ life, 
etc.* And the question being of in- 
carnate spirits, this union of intelli- 
gence, will, and life could not be pos- 
sible, except it were visible and ex- 
ternal. 


* The idea comprehends other conditions which it 
is not necessary to unfold now. 
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Hence, it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the hypostatic moment 
that men should be united in one 
universal, visible, and external society. 
Protestantism, admitting the hyposta- 
tic moment, denies the consequence 
which so evidently flows from it, and 
denies by its fundamental principle a 
society Of intelligence, and of will, 
and of life, and also the visibility, the 
externation of such society, and takes 
refuge in an individual union between 
himself and Christ, and says, by the 
same principle, “I -have a right to 
form an intelligence of my own, in 
no way connected with the intelli- 
gence of other created persons. I 
have a right to follow laws which I 
shall individually find out and pro- 
caim. I have a right to have a life 
exclusively my own, and no inter- 
change shall pass between me and 
others.” 

Hence the absolute falsehood of 
Protestantism, which ignores the ex- 
istence and qualities of this supreme 
cosmological law, 

The cosmological law is one. Pro- 
testantism is multiform. ‘The cosmo- 
logical law is universal. Protestan- 
tism is individual. ‘The cosmological 
law is communicative and expansive. 
Protestantism is egotistical. 

What is more remarkable still is 
the astounding pretension of Protes-, 
tantism to having enlightened and 
elevated mankind. Enlightened man- 
kind by ignoring the plan of the uni- 
verse in its beauty, in its harmony, 
in its whole! Elevated mankind by 
proclaiming individualism and ego- 
tism in the face of the one great life- 
giving law of a common universal so- 
ciety ! 

We would beg our Protestant rea- 
ders to ask themselves the following 
questions : 

Is it true that God made Christ, 
the Word incarnate, the centre of the 
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cosmos, and hence the centre of all 
created persons ? 

Is it true that, in consequence of 
this, created persons should be united 
to him by partaking of his  intelli- 
gence, will, and life ? 

Is it true that, in force ef this union, 
all created persons become united 
to each other in force of the princi- 
ple that two things united to a third 
are united to each other ? 

Is it true that God has effected all 
this in order to elevate human soci- 
ety to the society of his eternal life ? 

Is it not true that the Catholic 
Church is nothing but that ? 

‘Then the Catholic Church is ¢os- 
mological law, one, divine, universal, 
imperative. 

We pass to the fourth class of con- 
sequences, those which regard the 
Theanthropos in relation to all the 
moments and persons of the cosmos. 

1. The Theanthropos was intend- 
ed by God before and above all other 
works, 

Every one is aware that an intel- 
lectual agent, in effecting his works, 
follows a different order from that 
which he pursues in planning them; 
in other words, the order of execu- 
tion which an intellectual agent fol- 
lows is in the inverse ratio of the or- 
der which he follows in idealizing 
them. In an architect’s mind the 
end and use of a building is first in 
order, and he idealizes and shapes 
his building according to the object 
intended. In the execution of the 
work the order is inverted, the build- 
ing is effected first, the object and 
use are attained afterward. 

The order followed in idealizing a 
work is called by schoolmen the or- 
der of intention; that which is pur- 
sued in executing the work, the order 
of execution, When we say, therefore, 
that the hypostatic moment and the 
Theanthropos are the first of God's 
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external works, we mean, of course, 
in the order of intention; we mean 
that they were intended by God first 
and before every other work when 
he resolved to act outside himself;* 
so that the incarnation was determined 
upon, not only independently of the 
sin of man, but would have taken 
place even if man had never fallen.{ 

The metaphysical reason of this 
consequence is found in the relation 
which means bear to the end. It is 
absolutely necessary that an intellec- 
tual agent should intend primarily 
and chiefly that object which is best 
calculated to attain the end he has in 
view in his action; which best fulfils 
his intention and is the most appro- 
priate and nearest mean. 

Now, the hypostatic moment, and 
consequently Christ, attains better 
than any other moment or individual 
the object of the external action of 
God, as we have shown. Therefore 
Christ was intended by God first and 
above every other work. 

This consequence is poetically de- 
scribed by the inspired author of the 
Proverbs, in those beautiful lines so 
well known: 


**The Lord possessed me from the begin- 
ning of his ways, before he made any thing 
from the beginning. 

‘*T was set up from all eternity, and of 
old before the earth was made. 

‘*The depths were not as yet, and I was 
already conceived; neither had the founda- 
tions of water as yet sprung out. 

‘« The mountains with their huge bulk had 
not as yet been established; before the hills 
I was brought forth. 

‘**He had not made the earth, nor the ri- 
vers, nor the poles of the world. 

**When he prepared the heavens, I was 
present; when with a certain law and com- 
pass he inclosed the depths,” etc.{ 


* “Dico Deum primaria intentione, qua voluit se 
creaturis communicare, voluisse mysterium Incarna- 
tionis et Christum Dominum ut esset caput et finis 
divinorum operum sub ipso Deo.” (Suarez, De Jn- 
carnatione, Disp. v. sect. ii.) 

t Suarez, Ubicum. 

t Prov. ch. viii, 
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2. Consequence. The Theanthro. 
pos is the secondary end of God's 
external works. 

For, in a series of means necessary 
to the end, that which is first and 
chief i6 also end in respect to the 
other means. Christ, therefore, being 
the first and chief means to attain 
the end of the external act, is also 
end in reference to the other moments, 
and consequently the secondary end 
of the cosmos. “ All things,” said 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, “are 
yours; and you are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 

3- Christ is the secondary type of 
the cosmos. Ontologically speaking, 
the end determines and shapes the na- 
ture and perfections of the means, and 
bears to the means the relation of 
type and exemplar. Now, Christ is 
the secondary end of the cosmos; 
he is, therefore, the secondary model 
and type of the exterior works; in 
other words, he is the best and su- 
premest expression of God’s infinite 
excellence, the archetype of the cos- 
mos; therefore he is also the secon- 
dary type of the cosmos. 

4. Christ is the universal mediator 
between God and his works. 

As in the bosom of God the Word 
is the medium in the genesis of his 
eternal life, the link which connects 


the Father and the Spirit ; so, outside 


of God, the incarnate Word is the 
mediator, the medium universal and 
absolute, between God and his works, 
the link connecting the infinite and 
the finite. 

For, in the first place, the very na- 
true of the hypostatic moment makes 
him such. He is the Word, that is, 
the very Godhead, with his infinite 
nature and perfections, under the ter- 
mination of intelligibility. 

He is man, comprehending in his 
human nature all the various elements 
of substantial creation. Both the 
Godhead and the human nature sub- 
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sist of that one termination of intelli- 
gibility. It is evident, therefore, that 
the incarnate Word is essentially, by 
the very nature of the hypostatic 
union, the medium between the infi- 
nite and the finite. 

Moreover, every intellectual agent 
is linked to his work by the type of 
it existing in tho intelligence, without 
which knowledge the agent could 
never communicate with his work. 
The divine Artist of the cosmos, there- 
fore, is in communication with it by 
the eternal cosmic type residing in 
his essence—the Word. Now, Christ 
is the Word incarnate, and, as such, 
is the type of the cosmos hypostati- 
cally united to its expression, the in- 
telligible and objective life personally 
linked to the subjective. He is, there- 
fore, the medium between the objec- 
tive and subjective cosmos, and conse- 
quently between the cosmos and God. 

Hence Christ is essentially the me- 
diator of creation, both in the natural 
and supernatural moment; inasmuch 
as by him and through him all things 
were made in both orders. 

He is essentially the mediator of 
the continuation of existence in both 
orders; since the same action, by 
which all things were made, through 
him continues to hold them in exis- 
tence. 

He is essentially the mediator oft 
the action of creatures in both orders; 
since the same action by which all 
things are made to exist, and to con- 
tinue in existence through him, incites 
them to action and aids them to de- 
velop their faculties. He is essential- 
ly the mediator of perfection and 
beatitude; because the same action, 
which incites and aids all existences, 
both in the natural and supernatural 
order, to develop their faculties, must 
also perfect them, and bring them to 
their final completion. And in the 
very act of beatitude, when the dawn 
of the vision of God shall flash before 
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the mind of created spirits, the The- 
anthropos shall be the mediator be- 
tween them and the superabundant 
and dazzling effulgence of the infinite, 
by aiding and invigorating their intel- 
lect with the light of glory. 

“In him (Christ) were all things 
created in heaven and on earth, visi- 
ble and invisible. He is before all, 
and by him all things consist.” * 

5. Christ is the supreme univer- 
sal objective science; the supreme 
universal objective dialectic. 

In the ontological order intelligi- 
bility and reality are one and the 
same thing; every thing real being 
by the very fact intelligible, and vice 
versa. 

Now, Christ is the infinite and finite 
reality, hypostatically united together. 
He is, therefore, the infinite finite in- 
telligibility, and consequently the uni- 
versal objective science. 

He is also the supreme universal 
objective dialectic; for he is essen- 
tially the type and the form of all 
reasoning. ‘The form of all reasoning 
consists in the comparison of two 
terms with a third, with a view of de- 
ducing their agreement or disagree- 
ment. Christ is at once the infinite 
universal term, and the finite and par- 
ticular term ; both terms agreeing to- 
gether in the oneness of his divine 
personality. He is, therefore, the type 
and form of all reasoning, and the 
objective dialectic. 

6. He is the light of all finite 
intelligences. Because, in the first 
place, he is the space of essences, so 
to speak; being the subsisting intelli- 
gibility of the Godhead. 

Secondly. Because in his individu- 
ality there is the ontological agree- 
ment of all the problems of the hu- 
man mind, and the solution of all the 
questions relative to the infinite and 
the finite, to time and eternity, to the 
absolute and the relative, to immuta- 


* St. Paul Colos. ch. v. 16. 
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bility and movement, to cause and 
effect, etc. 

Thirdly. Because he is the incar- 
nate Word, creating, supporting, ele- 
vating and perfecting all created in- 
telligences, in force of his essential of- 
fice of universal mediator of the cos- 
mos. 

7. Christ is the supreme universal 
and objective morality. 

The moral perfection of the cos- 
mos consists in the voluntary realiza- 
tion of the final perfection to which 
it is destined by its archetype. 

Now, Christ is the archetype of the 
cosmos, ‘Therefore, he is the supreme 
objective morality. He is also su- 
preme morality in the sense of his 
inciting and aiding the cosmos in the 
voluntary reproduction and realiza- 
tion of the type, in force of his office 
of mediator. Therefore, etc. 

8. Christ is the supreme objective 
realization of the beautiful. 

The beautiful lies in variety reduc- 
ed to unity by order and proportion. 
Christ is the infinite and finite, the 
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two beings most distant, brought toge. 
ther into the unity of his divine per- 
sonality by order and proportion, as 
it is evident to every mind that has 
grasped the nature of the hypostatic 
moment. 

He is, therefore, the supreme, uni- 
versal realization of the beautiful. 

g. Christ is the supreme and uni- 
versal king and ruler of the universe. 

For he is the medium of the crea- 
tion, preservation, and action of the 
cosmos; he is its secondary end and 
exemplar ; he is the type and light of 
intelligence, the law of morality and 
of the beautiful. 

The cosmos, therefore, is subject 
and dependent upon him for so many 
reasons, and consequently he is the 
supreme ruler of it. 

10. He is the centre of all the 
other moments and persons of the 
cosmos ; all things gathering around 
him as their chief, their exemplar, 
their mediator. 

“Tam the Alpha and Omega, the 
Beginning and the End.” (Apoc. i. 8.) 





BRITTANY: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS POEMS. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


More than a year has elapsed 
since we expressed a hope to present 
our readers with some further speci- 
mens of the ancient poetry of Brit- 
tany. We then gave, translated from 
their rendering into French by M. de 
Villemarqué, a portion of bardic 
poems, for example, Zhe Prophecy of 
Gwench'lan ; The Submersion of 
the City of Is » The Changeling, and 
The March of Arthur. ‘These, as 
well as the dialogue between a Druid 
and a child, (which is perhaps too 


long for insertion here,) Zhe Plague 
of Eliant, and portions of Lord Nann 
and the Fay, retain much of their 
scientific and often alliterative form, 
a part of which is their arrangement 
in tercets, or strophes of three lines 
rhyming together. 

We now proceed to fulfil our pro- 
mise with regard to the ballad of 
Lord Nann, which, however, it may 
be well to preface with some remarks 
upon that portion of Breton mytho- 
logy which it illustrates. 
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The principal supernatural agents 
in the popular poetry of Brittany are 
the dwarfs and the fairies. 

The common appellation of these 
elfish beings is Korrigan, whether 
masculine or feminine, from korr, 
little, (diminutive, korrik,) and gan 
or gwen, genius. 

The Goddess Koridgwen is said 
by the Welsh bards to have had nine 
attendant virgins, called the nine 
Korrigan. This also was the name 
of the nine priestesses of the Isle of 
Sein. 

The Breton fairies not only bear 
the same name as the Keltic goddesses 
and consecrated virgins, but are ac- 
credited with the same powers of 
foretelling future events, of curing 
by magical charms diseases otherwise 
incurable, of transporting themselves 
from one end of the world to the 
other in a moment of time, and of 
taking whatever forms they please. 

Every year, at the return of spring, 
they hold, on the green turf near some 
fountain, a grand nocturnal feast. In 
the midst of the most delicate viands 
there sparkles a cup of crystal, of 
which the splendor is so great that 
there is no need of torches, and like 
the magic vase of the British Kerid- 
gwen, containing a marvellous liquid, 
one single drop of which conveys the 
knowledge of all sciences, and of all 
events, past, present, and to come. 

The favorite haunts of the Korrigan 
are always by springs of water, espe- 
cially those which are in lonely places 
in the neighborhood of Druidic re- 
mains called dolmens, and from which 
the Holy Virgin, who is said to be 
their especial enemy, has not yet 
chased them. ‘Their traditional as- 
pect is much the same as that of the 
other fairy races of European nations ; 
their delicate and aerial frames being 
about two feet in height, perfect in 
symmetry, and clad im the very thin- 
nest of ethereal textures. But all 
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their beauty is nocturnal only. By 
the light of day, which they hate above 
all things, they are hideous, red-eyed, 
wrinkled, and old; their whole ap- 
pearance betokening fallen intelli- 
gences. The Breton peasants assure 
us that they are great princesses who 
were struck by the curse of heaven 
for refusing to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith when the first missionaries 
preached it in Armorica. The pea- 
sants of Wales declare them to be the 
souls of Druidesses, condemned to do 
penance. 

Their breath is deadly. Should 
any wayfarer trouble the waters of 
their fountain, or, near their dolmen, 
come upon them suddenly, he is al- 
most sure to perish; particularly if it 
be on a Saturday, the day consecrated 
to the Blessed Virgin, against whom 
they bear an especial hatred. They 
also have a great aversion to any 
token of religion, fleeing at the sound 
of a consecrated bell or at the sight 
of a soutane. 

Like certain of their European 
cousins, the Korrigan have a decided 
penchant for stealing the infant off- 
spring of the human race, with the 
object of regenerating their own. 
Therefore does the peasant mother 
of Brittany place round the neck of 
her babe a scapular or a rosary, that 
he may be secured against every elfish 
device, under the protection of Our 
Blessed Lady. 

The changelings whom the Korrigan 
are accused of leaving in the place of 
the children whom they carry away 
are of the race of dwarfs, and also 
bear the name of korr, korrik, and 
korrigan ; as. well as. kornandon, 
gwanzigan, or duz, This last name 
is that of the father of Merlin, and of 
an ancient divinity worshipped -in 
that part of Britain which is now the 
county of York. 

These dwarfs, we are told, are lit- 
tle, black, and hairy monsters, with, 
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the claws of a cat, the hind legs of a 
goat, and a voice harsh and broken 
with age. They it was who, ages 
ago, raised ‘the huge stones of the 
menhir and dolmen, and hid beneath 
them untold hoards of treasure. 
Around these, when the stars are out, 
they are fond of dancing, to the pri- 
mitive song which consists in an in- 
cessant repetition of the names of all 
the days of the week except Saturday 
and Sunday, of which they studiously 
avoid all mention. Wednesday, the 
day of Mercury, is always observed 
by them with especial festivities. It 
was they, say the peasants, who en- 
graved the mystic characters on the 
Keltic stones of the Morbihan, and 
especially those at Gawr-iniz, or the 
Isle of the Giant. He who, like Ta- 
liessin, could read them, would learn 
all the places of their hidden treasure, 
and to him all the secrets of science 
would be revealed. 

The dwarfs are less dreaded by the 
country people than the fays, as be- 
ing rather comically mischievous than 
wholly malicious, The peasant who 
has taken the precaution to sprinkle 
himself with holy-water passes fear- 
lessly by the lonely dolmen in the 
solitudes which they haunt. 

We were taught in our early youth 
that it is to her white cliffs that Al- 
bion owes her name ; but M. de Ville- 
marqué suggests that she is more pro- 
bably indebted for it to the god 
Mercury, the Keltic Hermes, who 
was the chief divinity worshipped by 
the insular Britons, under the name 
of Gwion. Their island was espe- 
cially placed under his protection, and 
called for that reason the Jsle of 
Gwion, or of Alwion. The same 
learned author remarks upon the ap- 
parent identity of the Gwion of Bri- 
tain and the Gigon of the Tyrians 
and Pheenicians, the divinity being 
in each case revered as the god of 
commerce, the inventor of letters, 
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and the patron of all the arts, and 
represented in each case by the figure 
of a dwarf carrying a purse. 

The dwarfs of Brittany possess al] 
the attributes of Gwion, the heavy 
purse included, and are evidently a 
part of the Keltic mythology. It js 
often difficult, and sometimes impos. 
sible, to determine the date of poems 
of which they form the subject. The 
burden of the ballad of Lord Nann 
comes down from the cradle of the 
Indo-European nations, and, in nv- 
merous localities, finds expression in 
various forms. ‘The one of which 
we here give a translation probably 
dates from the fifth or the sixth cen- 
tury. 

The name Wann is the diminutive 
of the Breton Reunan. 


LORD NANN AND THE FAY. 


Lord Nann and his bride, both plighted 
In youthful days, soon blighted, 
Were carly disunited. 


Of snow-white twins a pair, 
Yestreen the lady bare ; 
A son and daughter fair. 


** What cheer shall I get for thee, 
Who givest a son to me? 
Say, sweet, what shall it be? 


** From the forest green a roe, 
Or a woodcock from where, I trow, 
The pond in the vale lies low ?” 


** For venison am I fain, 
But would not give thee pain 
For me the wood to gain.” 


But while the lady spoke, 

Lord Nann took his lance of oak, 
And mounting his jet-black steed, 
Rode forth to the wood with speed. 


When he gained the greenwood shade, 
A white hind from the glade 
Fled, of his lance afraid. 


Swift after the hind he flew ; 

The ground shook ‘neath the two, 
So swiftly on they flew, 

And late the evening grew. 


‘The heat streamed from his face, 
From the horse's flanks apace, 
Till twilight closed the race. 


A little stream was welling, 
*Mid softest moss up-swelling, 
Hard by a haunted dwelling, 
The grot of a Korrigan. 

By the streamlet’s brink 

He stooped to drink, * 

For sore athirst was Nann. 
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The Korrigan sat there, 
By the edge of her fountain fair, 
Combing her golden hair. 
Combing her hair with a golden comb, 
For all is of price in the Korrigan’s home. 


“ And who, so rash, art thou, 
Troubling my water’s flow ? 
Thou shalt marry me now,” the Korrigan said, 
“Or for seven long years shalt wither and fade, 
Or in three days hence in the grave be laid !” 


“T've been married a year,” quoth he ; 
“So think not I marry thee. 
Nor through seven long years shall I wither and 
fade, 
Nor in three days hence in the grave be laid. 
Dead in three days I shall not be: 
I will die when it pleases God, not thee. 
Yet die this moment would Seigneur Nann, 
Far rather than marry a Korrigan.”’ 


“ Dear mother mine, I am sorely sick ; 
Let my bed be made, if you love me, quick. 
Let not a word to my wife be told: 
Iam under the ban 
Ofa Korrigan ; 
Three days, and you'll lay me in the mould.” 


In three days’ time the young wife said, 
“ My mother, tell me why the bells are ringing, 
And why, so low, the black-stoled priests are sing- 
ing?” 
“ A poor man, whom we lodged last night, is dead.” 


“ My mother, say to me, 
My Lord Nann, where is he ?” 


“ My daughter, to the town he’s gone ; 
To see thee he'll come anon,”’ 


“ And tell me, mother dear, 
My red robe shall I wear, 
Or shall I my robe of blue put on, 
When I must to the church be gone ?” 


“My child, the mode is come to appear 
At church in naught but sable gear.” 


As up the church-yard steps she went, 
On a new-made grave her eyes were bent. 


“ Who of our kin is lately dead, 
That I see in our ground a grave new-made ?” 


“ Alas! my child, in that grave hard by, 
That new-made grave which thou dost espy— 
I cannot hide it—thy lord doth lie!” 


Upon her knees she sank down then, 

Nor ever rose she up again, 

Within the self-same tomb, at close of day,‘ 
The gentle lady and her husband lay. 


Behold a marvel! When the morning shone 

Two spreading oaks from out that grave had grown, 
And ’mid their branches, closely intertwining, 

Two happy doves of dazzling whiteness shining, 
Sweetly they cooed at breaking of the day, 

Then forth together swiftly sped their way. 

With gladsome notes they circling’ upward flew, 
Together vanishing in heaven’s deep blue. 


The foregoing ballad is reproduced 
under no fewer than fifteen different 
variations in Sweden and Denmark, 
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where it is entitled, Sire Olaf and the 
Dance of the Elves.. In its Servian 
form of Prince Marko and the Wila, 
the latter, instead of taking the life 
of the hero, exacts both his eyes and 
the four feet of his horse. 


Numerous as are the “vaditions re- 
lating to the dwarfs, the songs of which 
they are the subject are very rare. 
The one we are about to give is ap- 
parently intended as a satire upon 
the tailors, that ill-used class which 
in all warlike nations has been con- 
demned to ridicule. In Basse-Bre- 
tagne, no one pronounces their name 
without raising the hat, and adding, 
“Saving your presence.” 

It will be remarked that the name 
of Duz (diminutive, duzik) is, among 
others, given to the dwarfs, which, 
M. de Villemarqué observes, was that 
borne by the genii of Gaul in the 
days of St. Augustine, who speaks 
of them as “ Daemones quos Duscios 
Galli nuncupant.” * 

It is said that a traveller being 
upon one occasion drawn into their 
circling dance, and finding the re- 
frain of “ dilun, dimeurs, dimerc her,” 
etc., somewhat monotonous, ventured 
to add the words Saturday and Sun- 
day, when the sudden explosion of 
outcries, threatenings, and rage among 
the assembly was so great that the 
rash adventurer was half-dead with 
fear. We are told that if only he 
had added, “And so the week is 
done,” the long penitence to which 
the dwarfs are condemned would have 
ended. 


AR C’HORRED. 


(THE pDwaRrFs.) 


Paskou le Long, the tailor brave, turned thief on 
Friday night. 

No more cudottes had he to make, since all men 
went to fight— 

To fight against the Frankish king, and for their 
own king’s right. 


* De Civit. Dei, lib. xv. exxiii. 
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He took a spade ; he sallied forth, and to the grotto 


went, 

The grotto of the dwarfs : to find their treasure his 
intent ; 

And digging deep for hidden hoards, beneath the 
dolmen bent. 


Ha! here’s the treasure. He has found it! Home 
in haste he hies. 
To bed he goes. “ Quick! shut the door, and shut 
it fast,” he cries, 
“ Against the little Duz of night:” and trembles as 
he lies. 


“ Eh! Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday.” . . . 
Ah poor soul ! 
They climb and swarm upon his roof, and there 
they make a hole. 
My hapless friend, they have thee | haste ! throw 
out the treasure, whole | 


Pcor Paskou ! 
kle thee, 

And cast the sheet about thy head ; still as a dead 
man be, 

Nor stir in any wise. 
laugh at me, 

And cry, ‘If Paskou can escape, a cunning man is 
he!’ 


Holy-water take, and well besprin- 


“Ah! how I hear them 


“ O heavens! here is one ; and see, his head the hole 
is hiding ; 
His eyes like embers glow, as down the bed-post 
he comes sliding ; 
And after him, one, two, three, four; ah! multi- 
tudes, are gliding. 


“ They bound, they dance, they race, they tumble 
wildly o’er the floor.” . . 


“ Eh, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday. . 


“ Two, three, four. 
“Eh, little tailor, dear !—five, six, seven, eight, and 
something more. 


* Dear little tailor, surely thou art strangled with the 
clothes ! 
Dear little tailor, only show a bit of thy dear nose! 
Come: let us teach thee how to dance—dance, 
dance, for late it grows. 


“Come: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday... little 
tailor, thou’rt a knave ! 
Come, rob the dwarfs again, and see what treasure 
thou shalt have. 
Dance, wicked little tailor, dance ; and dance into 
thy grave !” 


The money of the dwarfs is worth nothing. 


The Plague of Elliant commemo- 
rates a frightful pestilence which, in 
the sixth century, desolated not only 
Armorica, but the whole of Europe. 
Those who were attacked by it lost 
their hair, their teeth, and their sight ; 
became yellow and languid, and speed- 
ily died. The'parish of Elliant, in Cor- 
nouaille, was one of several from which 
the whole population perished. The 
neighboring country, especially that 
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around Tourc’h, was preserved from 
the scourge by the prayers of a her. 
mit named Rasian. 

We are told by M. de Villemarqué 
that the ballad of Zhe Plague of El. 
fant is never sung without the addi. 
tion of the following legend : 

“Tt was the day of the Purdon 
(the feast of the patron saint) at 
Elliant; a young miller, arriving at 
the ford with his horses, saw a fair 
lady in a white robe seated on the 
bank of the river, a little staff in her 
hand, and who requested him to con- 
vey her over the water. ‘Oh! yes; 
assuredly, madame,’ replied he, and 
already she was on his horse’s crup- 
per, and soon deposited on the other 
side. Then the fair lady said to him, 
‘Young man, you know not whom 
you have brought over: I am the 
Plague. I have just made the tour 
of Brittany, and I go to the church 
of the town, where they are ringing 
for mass; all whom I strike with my 
staff will quickly die ; as for yourself, 
fear nothing; no harm shall happen 
to you, nor yet to your mother.” 

“ And the Plague kept her word,” 
adds the Breton peasant ; for does not 
the song itself say that none but 


“ A widow poor of sixty, and her only son, are left?” 


The following is most probably only 
a fragment of the original : 


THE PLAGUE OF ELLIANT. 


Thus spake the holy bard who dwells not far from 
Langolen. 

*Twixt Langolen and Le Faouet, the father Rasian: 

Let every month a mass be said, ye men of Le 
Faouet, 

A holy mass for all the souls the plague has rent 
away. 


From Elliant, bearing heavy spoils, at last the 
plague has gone : 

Seven th d and 
two alone. 

Death has come down upon the land, and Elliant 
has bereft : 

A widow poor of sixty, and her only son, are left. 


ah A. 





d slain, and left but 


“The plague is at my cottage door, and when God 
wills,” she said, 

‘* She will come in, and we go out, among the other 
dead.” 
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Go look in Elliant market-place, and mow the wav- 
ing grass ; 

Save in the narrow rut whereby the dead-cart used 
to pass. 


Oh! hard must be the heart of him, whoever he 
may be, : 

Who would not weep, such utter desolation could 
he see. 

See, eighteen carts all piled with dead stand at the 
graveyard gate; p » t 

And eighteen carts all piled with dead, behind their 
turn await. 


Nine children of one house there were, who on one 
tumbrel lay, 

Which their poor mother dragged alone along the 
burial-way. 

Their father followed, whistling, for his reason all 
had fled ; 

The mother wailed, and called on God, and pointed 
to her dead. 


“Oh! bury my nine sons,” she cried. “Oh! lay them 
in the ground ; 
A rope of wax I promise that shall thrice your walls 
surround, 
Your church and sanctuary both therein shall be 
enwound. 


“Nine sons I brought into the world: Death has not 
spared me one ; 
On my own hearth he struck them down, and left 
me all alone. 
None have I now who might to me a drop of water 
ves 
Ah i" why am I not stricken too; for wherefore 
should I live ?”” 


The cemetery full is piled, high as its walls, with 
dead ; 

The church heaped to the steps: the fields must 
now be hallowed. 


In the church-yard I see an oak, and from its top- 
most bough 

A white sheet hangs, the truce of death ; for all are 
buried now. 


There is no surer remedy, in the 
estimation of the Breton peasantry, 
against an epidemic than to make a 
song about it. “The Plague, finding 
herself discovered, fled away.” Thus, 
as one among many examples of the 
practical utility of the popular poetry, 
we find that when, some years ago, 
Brittany was severely visited by the 
cholera, no attention was paid to the 
printed circulars which were issued by 
medical and magisterial authority ; all 
the preparation made by the people to 
meet it was 4 dig an extra number of 
graves, until a popular poet put into 
verse the good advice concerning pre- 
ventives and remedies which, when 
placarded in official prose, had been 
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passed by with no more notice than 
a grave and incredulous shake of the 
head, But a week after the composi- 
tion of the “Song upon the Cholera ” 
it was heard in every remote hamlet 
or farm throughout Brittany. The 
verses in themselves were detestable, 
in the way of poetry; no matter, the 
cholera, finding itself the subject of a 
song, would take flight. From the 
power attributed by the people to 
poesy arises the Breton proverb, 
“Poesy is stronger than the three 
strongest things: stronger than evil, 
than tempest, or than fire.” And 
again, “ Song is the calmer of all sor- 
row.” All the Keltic poems, which, 
like Zhe Plague of Elliant, are written 
in strophes, are sung throughout to 
some national air, however lengthy 
they may be. “I remember,” writes 
M. Emile Souvestre, “that one day, 
arriving at the Pardon of St. Jean du 
Doigt, near Morlaix, I heard a blind 
man who was singing Breton verses 
on the Nativity: in passing by again 
in the evening, I found him still in the 
same place, continuing his subject, 
which was by no means concluded, 
and which, he informed me, it re- 
quired an entire day to get through, 
though he did not yet know the 
whole.” 

It is impossible to compute the 
number of the popular poems of Brit- 
tany. The author just quoted consi- 
ders that eight or ten thousand would 
not reach the reality; and he proceeds 
to describe the manner in which they 
mingle with the very air of the coun- 
try, as follows: 


* No words can do justice to the intoxicat- 
ing sensation which he who understands our 
old language experiences, when, on a fine 
summer evening, he traverses, the mountains 
of Cornouaille, listening to the songs of the 
shepherds. At every step the voice, per- 
haps of a child, perhaps of an aged woman, 
sends forth to him from the distance a frag- 
ment of some antique ballad, sung to melo- 
dies such as are never now composed, and 
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narrating the miracle of a former time, or a 
crime committed in the valley, or an attach- 
ment which has broken the heart. The 
couplets answer one another from rock to 
rock; the verses sport in the air like the in- 
sects of the evening; the wind carries them 
by gusts into your face, with the perfume of 
the black-wheat and the rye; and, immers- 
ed in this poetic atmosphere, enchanted and 
meditative, you advance into the midst of 
the: rural solitudes. You perceive great 
Druidic stones, clothed with moss, leaning 
toward the border of the wood; feudal ruins, 
half-hidden in the thickets or breaking the 
slope of the hills, while at times, on the 
heights of the mountain, figures of men, with 
long hair flying in the wind, and strange- 
ly clad, pass like shadows between you and 
the horizon, marked out against the sky, 
which is just beginning to be illumined by the 
rising moon. It is like a vision of bygone 
times ; like a waking dream that one might 
have after reading a page of Ossian.’’ 


We will close our present article 
with a translation of the Sdéne of Per 
Céatmor, as promised in our last ; hop- 
ing in a future one to conclude our no- 
tice of the more ancient and “ learn- 
ed” poetry of Brittany, that is, that 
which was composed according to the 
bardic rules, with some curious frag- 
ments relating to Merlin the Magi- 
cian and Merlin the Bard; to be fol- 
lowed by specimens of the historical 
poems of Brittany. 


BRETON SONE. 


“ Not to Rouen, not to Paris, go I, friend, with thee. 
ben meng the folk of the High Country should 
I see? 


Treacherous ice, whereon one slips and falls, they 
say to me. 


“ Only to the mortuary I my steps will bend ; 
To the village mortuary with thee will I wend, 
And behold the bones ; for one day we must die, 
my friend. 


“ Bare of fleshly garb, the bones lie there, by day and 
night. 


8 
Where is now their skin so soft, and where their 
hands so white? 
Where their souls? oh! where, my friend? In 
darkness or in light? 
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“ Ah friend! when the preachers preach, you laugh 
at what they say. 
*In zhis life you will dance? 
next you may 
There’s a hall <a below for dancers mad and 
gay. 


* Carpeted with points of steel, where barefoot dan- 
cers fly, 
Lit with fiery prongs which demons brandish, as 
they cry, 
Dance, young man ! to dances and to pardons who 
would’st hie.’ ” 


Ah ! well, so in the 


‘Silence, maiden! mock me not, but give me love 
for love ; 

Take me for thy spouse; our life shall sweet and 
joyful prove. 

Henceforth pardons nor the dance my spirit e’er 
shall move.” 


“ Not fifteen was I, my friend, when to the church I 
went. 
* Leave the world,’ my angel whispered, ‘ leave its 
discontent. 
To the veil and cloistered life henceforth thy will 
be bent.’ 


“ Girl, forget thy convent dream ; believe and mary 
me. » . 
Safer, stronger than the convent walls my care 
shall be. 
With a sheltering love, sweet maid, will I encom- 
pass thee.” 


“Youth, not so; but let thy heart toward another 
lean ; 
Let some fairer maid from me thy fond affection 
wean; 
Twere an easy task; good looks are thine, and 
portly mien.” * 


* Fairer maid than thou, nor any /ike to thee, will I. 

Thee must I have, nor worse, nor better : if not 
thee, I die. 

Stay, and let this silver ring around thy finger lie.” 


** No bright ring of earthly troth my finger shall en- 
snare, 
Heaven’s espousal ring alone my hand shall ever 
bear : 
That high bond of love nor chance nor changes can 
outwear ?” 


“ Maiden, if thou speakest truly, profitless and vain 
All the time which I have spent thy favor sweet to 
gain. 
For the a that are past I nothing reap but 
pain 
“Youth, what days for me thou mayst have lost, 
will I repay 
Praying for thy soul’s good speed and health by 
night and day ; 
So to blessed Paradise thou mayst not miss the 
way’ 
* M. Souvestre’s note to this passage is, “* En Bre- 
tagne, acx yeux des paysans, la corpulence est une 
grande beauté; c’est un signe de distinction, de 


richesse, de loisir,’’ etc. 





LINES. 
FROM THE LATIN OF THEODULPHUS, BISHOP OF ORLEANS, A.D. 820. 


ADSPICE ne vitiet tumidus praecordia fastus, 
Dum loca sublimis editiora tenes, 
Dumque favent populi vallaris pluribus unus, 
Undique te septum prosperitate putes ; 
Neve quod es demant oblivia segnia menti, 
Ultima sit semper conspicienda dies. 
Ut valeas omni vitiorum sorde carere, 
Hoc quod es aspicito, non tamen id quod habes. 
Ipse licet sedeas gemmis ornatus et ostro, 
Post carnis putridus tempora pulvis eris. 
Corpus enim fulvo quod nunc accingitur auro 
Squalenti intectum veste premetur humo. 
Quod mare, quod terrz, quod et aer gestat edendum, 
Eheu! sordidulus post cinis illud erit. 
Quemque tegunt celsis laqueata palatia tectis, 
Parvaque conquereris culmina magna satis, 
Clausus in angusta modicque tenebris urna 
Vixque domus tibimet corpore major erit. 
Plura quid enumerem ? Visu quod cernitur aptum, 
Visibus humanis quod favet atque placet, 
Post vitam vermis, post vermem pulvis habebit, 
Voce Tonantis erit, quum redit, unde venit. 


TRANSLATION, 


O thou who, seated in the place of power, 
Dost hear the praise and see the prostrate crowd, 
When all things smile upon thy prosperous hour, 
Let not thy heart be proud! 


Be not with dull oblivion overcast ; 
Keep ever in thy sight life’s certain goal ; 
Consider what thou art, not what thou hast. 
And so be pure of soul. 


Thou sittest to-day in purple and in gold; 
Thy vesture is with jewels clasped to-day ; 
How soon the squalid earth-robe will enfold 
The little mouldering clay! 


Of all earth nourishes—the flocks of air, 
The life that ocean in its deep maintains— 
Of all the plenty spread for banquets rare— 
What nothingness remains! 
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Now lofty painted ceilings shield thee well ; 
Now thy broad halls too narrow seem to be; 
Scarce larger than thy mortal frame, the cell 
Will soon suffice for thee. 


What further say? all that doth rejoice 
Our human eyes! O all with beauty rife! 
The worm! the dust! and then—the thunder-voice 
That calls the dead to life! 





GERALD GRIFFIN. 


In October, 1823, there arrived in 
the city of London a young man from 
the south of Ireland, unknown and 
without a friend in that vast metro- 
polis, A stranger in a strange land, 
he brought with him nothing but a 
cultivated mind, a fresh, vigorous con- 
stitution, a pleasing address, a spirit 
of self-reliance amounting almost to 
a morbid dislike for every thing savor- 
ing of patronage, a slender purse, and 
a few manuscript plays, the labor of 
boyhood’s leisure hours. His expe- 
rience of life had been confined to 
his own peaceful household on the 
banks of the Shannon, and the so- 
ciety of a few intimate friends of his 
family. His contributions to litera- 
ture amounted simply to some sketch- 
es published in the newspapers of his 
native city, Limerick, and the, to him, 
precious burden he bore with him in 
this his first adventure into the un- 
known world. Thus provided, he as- 
pired with all the glorious confidence 
of youthful ambition to no less a mis- 
sion than the reformation of the mo- 
dern drama, and the infusion of moral 
sentiment into works of fiction, even 
then fast acquiring those deleterious 
qualities which so thoroughly per- 
meate them in our day. 

This young literary knight-errant 


was Gerald Griffin, who, born on the 
12th day of December, 1803, had not 
yet completed his twentieth year. The 
story of his early life, as told by the 
pen of an affectionate brother, is re- 
markable principally for the calm, 
holy atmospheré of parental love by 
which it was surrounded, and the ju- 
dicious mental training to which he 
was subjected even from his earliest 
infancy. His father, Patrick Griffin, 
a descendant of an ancient Irish fa- 
mily, seems to have occupied a social 
position equally removed from penury 
and affluence; such a one, at least, as 
enabled him to support his large fa- 
mily with comfort, and provide each 
of his children with an education not 
only suitable to their condition, but 
more extensive and varied than at 
that time was considered necessary 
for the sons and daughters of the 
middle class. He was a man of 
robust constitution, facile temper, an 
ardent nationalist, and well read in 
the history and antiquities of his 
country. His mother, a woman of 
more than ordinary cultivation and 
great religious fervor, was entirely de- 
voted to her household duties and the 
moral training of her children, and we 
cannot better convey an idea of the 
character of this admirable woman 
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than by transcribing the following 
extract from one of her letters to 
her son : 


“JT have, my dear Gerald, travelled with 
you through your mortifying difficulties, and 
am proud of my son—proud of his integrity, 
talents, prudence, and, above all, his appear- 
ing superior to that passion of common 
minds, revenge; I must own, fully provoked 
to it by ———’s conduct. I hope, however, 
they may soon have to seek you, not you 
them. Perhaps, after all, it may have been 
as well that we did not know at the time 
what you were to endure on your first out- 
set. We should in that case have been ad- 
vising you to come out here, which perhaps 
would have been turning your back on that 
fame and fortune which I hope will one day 
reward your laudable perseverance and in- 
dustry. When the very intention you men- 
tion of paying us a visit delights me so much, 
what should I feel if Providence should have 
in reserve for me the blessing of once again 
embracing my Gerald ?” 


Gerald united in himself the lead- 
ing characteristics of both parents in 
a remarkable degree. His love of 
home forms the constant theme of 
his letters, while his attachment to 
country and delicate -moral sense 
may properly be said to have tinged 
every page of his prose, and inspired 
every line of his poetry. His brothers 
and sisters, eight in number, were 
equally worthy of such progenitors, 
and of the author of Zhe Colle- 
gians; the former becoming dis- 
tinguished members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and the latter, in most in- 
stances, adopting the habits and worth- 
ily fulfilling the duties of a religious 
life. 

When the young Gerald was about 
seven years old, his father, abandoning 
business in Limerick, removed some 
miles from that city, and settled on a 
farm pleasantly situated near the con- 
fluence of the little river Oavaan and 
the Shannon. Here the future novel- 
ist and poet spent ten of the happiest 
years of his life. Surrounded on all 
sides by scenery the most picturesque, 
wood, mountain, lake, and river, his 
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youthful imagination, so susceptible 
of impressions of physical as well as 
moral beauty, found ample scope. 
Reserved in manner even with his 
playmates, he was wont to shun their 
society, and wander alone for hours 
through the fields or by the riverside, 
his gun or fishing-rod unused, and his 
whole being drinking in the beauties 
of the ever-varying landscape, or gaz- 
ing wonderingly on the distant “love- 
ly hills of Clare,” the boundary of his 
world. His love for the supernatural 
and his fondness for fairy lore were 
early developed in this sylvan retreat, 
where every ruin had its tragic history, 
every graveyard its especial ghost, and 
every rath and cairn its appropriate 
legend. How far such constant com- 
munings with nature had a tendency 
to disqualify him for the stern battle 
of life which he was destined after- 
ward to wage with such varying for- 
tune, we cannot undertake to say ; but 
doubtless often, when in poverty and 
exile, the recollection of those years 
so tranquilly and innocently spent 
must have brightened many a soli- 
tary hour, and it is certain that to 
this early development of a taste for 
moral beauty we are indebted for 
some of the most vivid and truthful 
of his word-paintings. 

But his mind was not altogether 
occupied in contemplation. His edu- 
cation, begun in Limerick, was assi- 
duously continued in the country un- 
der the direction of a visiting tutor 
and the older members of his family, 
until at an early age he had mastered 
not only the rudiments of the French 
language, but had acquired a compa- 
ratively extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the English classics. He was 
especially fond of poetry, and was 
accustomed, even when a child, to 
copy out passages from Goldsmith 
and Moore; and his application to 
his studies of ‘all kinds was so in- 
tense that he is described by his re- 
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latives as being invariably in the ha- 
bit of sitting at his meals with a book 
open before him, and two or three in 
reserve ready to his hand. Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature was one of his favor- 
ite books, and he endeavored to turn 
it to practical account by copying its 
illustrations, and rearing with his own 
hand numbers of the little song-birds 
to be so plentifully found in the neigh- 
borhood. In the year 1814, we find 
him for a short time at the school of 
a Mr. O’Brien, in Limerick, deep in 
the fascinating pages of Horace, Ovid, 
and Virgil, the latter of whom, as might 
be expected, was his favorite poet, and 
so earnestly did he explore this, to him, 
new mine of poesy that he is said to 
have attained a remarkable proficiency 
in the Latin tongue at an age when 
other children are but imperfectly 
acquainted with their vernacular. 
Though soon deprived of the valu- 
able supervision of Mr. O’Brien, he 
continued his readings of the classics 
for several years at a neighboring 
school, and in maturer years evinced 
in conversation and composition a 
decided preference for this branch 
of his early studies. 

In 1820, the delightful family circle 
at Fairy Lawn was broken up. Mr. 
Griffin, senior, his wife and several of 
their older children, emigrated to this 
country, and settled near Bingham- 
ton, in the State of New York. Gerald, 
with one older brother and two young- 
er sisters, was left under the protection 
of the oldest remaining brother, Dr. 
William Griffin, then a practising phy- 
sician in Adare, a pretty village a few 
miles from Limerick. The separation 
from the two beings he loved best on 
earth was a sad calamity for the affec- 
tionate lad; but hope, that star which 
always shone brightly for him no 
matter how cloudy the horizon, con- 
soled him for what he believed to 
be only a temporary bereavement. 
“Gerald,” says one of his sisters in 
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a letter to America, “has a biscuit 
from your sea store, which he says 
he will produce at the first meal we 
eat together in Susquehanna.” The 
change of residence had one advan- 
tage, however; for while it did not 
interfere with his home studies, or 
even with his rambles in search of 
fresh scenery and old traditions, it 
gave him an opportunity of often 
visiting the city, and forming the 
acquaintance of young men of con. 
genial tastes, principal among whom 
was John Banim, one of the authors 
of the celebrated Zales of the O’ Hara 
Family. He became also a frequent 
attendant at such theatrical perfor. 
mances as the place at that time af- 
forded, and even contributed reports, 
sketches, verses, and leading articles 
to the local journals, which, if they 
were not very profitable or widely 
known, “obliged him,” he tells us, 
“to write with quickness, and with- 
out much study.” But the young 
man had already drunk too deeply 
of the unpolluted waters of English 
and Latin lore to be satisfied with 
the superficial nothings of provincial 
journalism, or to relish the crudities 
of the dramatic pieces with which the 
wandering players were then accus- 
tomed to regale the unsophisticated 
people of second-class cities. The 
modern drama seemed to him flimsy 
in its construction, and, if not posi- 
tively immoral, certainly in tendency 
falling far short of its legitimate ob- 
ject, which, as the great dramatist 
tells us, “is and was to hold the 
mirror up to nature,” etc. He re- 
flected seriously on the possibility of 
its reformation, and, like a true re- 
former, zealously set to work to ac- 
complish this desirable purpose, en- 
couraged no doubt by the applause 
which greeted the appearance of his 
young countryman’s Damon and P)- 
thias. He wrote about this time 
three or four plays, none of, which 
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were ever presented to the public; 
and of the names and plots of all 
but one we are ignorant. That was 
called Aguire, and being a produc- 
tion of considerable merit, judging 
from the favorable opinion of it ex- 
pressed by Banim and other theatrical 
critics to whose inspection it was con- 
fidentially submitted, would very pro- 
bably have met with success on the 
stage had not the author’s over-sensi- 
tiveness induced him to withdraw it 
altogether, after endeavoring two or 
three times to procure its representa- 
tion. His next step was to leave Ire- 


land for a wider sphere of action; but — 


it was only after repeated and urgent 
solicitation, and upon reading over 
this drama, which seemed to contain 
many excellences, that his brother 
and guardian, Dr. Griffin, consented 
to gratify his longing to visit London, 
where he felt he would have unlimited 
scope to develop his idea of reform. 
The consent gained, Gerald left home 
for the first time, radiant with hope 
and confident of success. 

A youthful aspirant for literary 
honors could not have made his 
début at & more unpropitious time. 
London was then, as now, the great 
maelstrom which drew into its vortex 
most of the enterprise and genius of 
the three kingdoms, and, alas! proved 
the grave of too many overwrought 
and unappreciated minds, The fame 
of Byron, Moore, and a host of con- 
temporary poets was then in its zenith, 
and the refulgence of their genius 
eclipsed the light of all lesser stars 
which might have shone brightly in 
any other atmosphere. The stage 
was so completely neglected or de- 
based that the legitimate drama had 
given place to spectacular frivolities, 
and hundreds of plays of merit were 
offered every year to the London 
managers only to be rejected. The 
wonderful success of Sir Walter Scott 
as a novelist had produced a crowd 
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of plagiarists, as inferior in ability as 
they were formidable in prolixity, who 
had filled the shelves of the booksellers 
with the veriest trash, and satiated ad 
nauseam the public taste for romance. 
Even the field of Irish fiction was ap- 
parently fully occupied. Maria Edge- 
worth’s justly admired tales were in 
every household, and the stronger and 
brighter imagination of Banim had al- 
ready plunted its pinions, and tried 
its first flight with marked success. 
The era of patronage, when the great 
and wealthy of the land esteemed it a 
privilege to throw the egis of their 
protection over the artist and man of 
letters, had passed away, perhaps hap- 
pily, for ever, and that of Bulwer and 
Dickens, Thackeray and Lever had 
not arrived; men whose magic pens 
seem to have realized the alchemist’s 
dream, and turned every thing they 
touched into gold. It was well for 
the young adventurer that these diffi- 
culties did not at once present them- 
selves, or, if discerned at all, it was 
through that enchanting halo with 
which youth surrounds the future. 
On Gerald’s arrival in London, his 
first step was to procure respectable 
lodgings; his next to place in the 
hands of some person connected with 
the stage, but whose name has not 
transpired, a copy of one of his plays 
for criticism and acceptance. This 
person, though the only one to whom 
the friendless lad was able to procure 
an introduction, took the piece with 
warm professions of friendship, and 
promised it his early consideration ; 
but, after retaining it for some three 
months, sent it back, “ wrapped up in 
an old newspaper,” without a word 
of comment, explanation, or apology. 
The interval was one of painful sus- 
pense for the aspiring writer, some- 
what relieved by the genial and. un- 
selfish kindness of Banim, whose resi- 
dence in London he soon discovered. 
Although having had but a slight ac- 
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quaintance with Gerald, and being 
himself very few years his senior, and 
still on the threshold of fame, John Ba- 
nim, to his immortal credit be it said, 
extended to his junior countryman 
the hospitality of his house, and, what 
was much more grateful, the sunshine 
of his genial conversation and the re- 
fuge of his cheerful fireside. He went 
even further: with a total absence of 
professional jealousy, he took Aguire, 
read it over carefully, commended its 
best passages, pointed out the errors 
to be erased, the superabundant meta- 
phor and mere poetic imagery to be 
pruned, and used all his efforts to 
procure its representation. Gerald 
was deeply grateful. “What would I 
have done,” he writes to his brother, 
“if I hadnot found Banim ? I should 
never be tired of talking about and 
thinking of Banim.” It was at thesug- 
gestion of this invaluable friend that, in 
the early part of the following year, he 
wrote Gisifpus, and many of its most 
striking scenes owe something to the 
matured judgment of the author of 
Damon and Pythias. This play, writ- 
ten, as he tells us, on little slips of 
paper in coffee-houses, though one 
of great merit, for originality of 
conception, dignity of language, and 
startling incidents, was not acted till 
two years after the author’s death ; 
and when Macready at length intro- 
duced it to the public, it was received 
with great favor, and still, to use a 
theatrical phrase, “ keeps the boards.” 

But months passed wearily away in 
ithe strange city, and Gerald’s hopes 
were as far as ever from fruition— 
months spent in fruitless efforts to ob- 
tain some sort of employment that 
would enable him to support himself, 
while he waited the pleasure of mana- 
gers and danced attendanct on thea- 
trical committees. Again and again 
he applied for the position of reporter 
on the press, but was answered that 
the places were all filled. He might 
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have become a police-news reporter, 
but he was told that it was “hardly 
reputable.” He wrote for the literary 
weeklies, but was cheated by every 
one of them; he contributed to the 
larger magazines, and his articles were 
inserted ; but when payment was re. 
quested, “there was so much shuffling 
and shabby work” that he left them 
in disgust ; he commenced the study 
of Spanish, with a view to codperate 
with Valentine Llanos in the trans. 
lation of Spanish dramas ; but Colburn 
and the other publishers told him 
that it was “ entirely out of their line.” 
At last he undertook with avidi- 
ty to translate from the French a 
volume and a half of one of Prevot's 
works for two guineas—about ten and 
a half dollars. It is no wonder, then, 
that in the bitterness of his extremi- 
ty he wrote to his sister, “If I could 
make a fortune by splitting matches, 
I think I would never put a word in 
print.” Though practising the most 
rigid economy, the occasional remit- 
tances he received from his brother, 
many of them unsolicited, did not 
suffice for his ordinary wants ; he was 
compelled to give up -his first lodg- 
ings and seek others in a more ob- 
scure part of the city, and was even 
obliged to refuse the pressing invita- 
tions of his friend Banim to meet Doc- 
tor Maginn and other celebrities, at the 
house of the former, for want of pro- 
perapparel. “The fact is,” he writes 
home at this time, “I am at present 
almost a complete prisoner. I wait 
until dusk every evening to creep 
from my mouse-hole, and snatch a lit- 
tle fresh air on the bridge close by.” 
Staggering under the weight of dis- 
appointment and poverty, he was yet 
to encounter the additional torture of 
ill health. Stooping constantly over 
his desk, he contracted an affection 
of the lungs, the unaccustomed damp- 
ness of a London fog had given him 
rheumatism, and he was occasionally 
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attacked with violent palpitations of 
the heart, which endangered life it- 
self. The joyous spirit which had 
soared like a bird beneath its native 
skies on the banks of the Shannon, 
drooped its wings in the heavy mias- 
ma of the Thames; fagging, unre- 
quited labor made his days a burden 
and his nights sleepless ; his wardrobe 
was so threadbare that for months at 
a time he would not stir abroad in 
the daylight, and consequently did 
not meet the face of an acquaintance, 
and his supply of food so meagre that 
he was often obliged to dispense with 
the commonest necessaries of life. 
Indeed, so reduced had he become 
in circumstances at this time that a 
friend of his relates that, having lost 
sight of him for several days, and appre- 
hending the true cause of his absence, 
after long searching he discovered 
him in a veritable garret, and, though 
itwas past midnight, still endeavoring 
to work on his manuscripts. But 
what must have been his astonish- 
ment when he wrung from Gerald 
the unwilling but unostentatious con- 
fession that he had been without food 
for three consecutive days? It is un- 
necessary to say that his immediate 
wants were supplied by the kind 
friend who had thus timely visited 
him, though not without some hesita- 
tion on the part of the recipient of 
the favor. Still, nothing could daunt 
his indomitable will, no misfortune 
could lessen the self-consciousness of 
his ability to achieve ultimate success, 
or break down his proud, too proud, 
spirit of personal independence. He 
might easily have obtained money 
ftom his relatives in Ireland; but he 
forebore to accept from them what 
his susceptibilities led him to suppose 
they could ill afford, and even his 
true friend Banim, upon incidentally 
discovering his situation and tender- 
ing him in the most delicate manner 
some pecuniary assistance, was met 
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with a decided and not over courteous 
refusal. His enforced poverty like- 
wise had a very injurious effect on his 
prospects as a dramatic author; for, 
unable to mingle on an equality with 
men connected with the stage, he lost 
all chance of personal intercourse 
with managers and critics, and finally 
conceived such a distaste for or in- 
difference to his first affection, the 
drama, that he relinquished for ever 
the design of reforming the stage, the 
hope that had lain nearest to his 
heart and had prompted his self-im- 
posed exile from his native country. 
Though few men loved literature 
more for its own sake, or are, forti- 
nately generally called upon to offer 
more sacrifices at its shrine, the vital 
question with him had now become 
narrowed down to the very one of 
existence itself; for, to use his own 
expression, “ he preferred death to 
failure.” 

Thus nearly two years passed away 
in London, and, sick at heart and en- 
feebled in body, he felt thousands and 
thousands of times, as he writes to his 
parents, that he could have lain down 
quietly and died at once, and been 
forgotten for ever. But in this his 
darkest hour a ray of hope unexpect- 
edly crossed his gloomy path, and 
with all the hopefulness of a rejuve- 
nated spirit he hailed it as the har- 
binger of a new and more prosperous 
epoch. A Mr. Foster, having acci- 
dentally become acquainted with his 
almost hopeless condition, procured 
him employment at fifty pounds a 
year as reader and corrector for a 
publisher, and his gifted countryman 
Maginn, immediately upon hearing 
of his reduced circumstances, obtain- 
ed for him a situation on Zhe Literary 
Gazette, which soon led te a profitable 
connection with other journals of a 
like character. To all these he con- 
tributed articles in prose and poetry 
on every imaginable topic, and dis- 
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played such an adaptability and ver- 
satility of talent that his services were 
not only well rewarded by their re- 
spective publishers, but very generally 
appreciated by the reading commu- 
nity. Many of the tales and sketches 
which at this time came from his pen 
were sent in and published anony- 
mously, or simply signed “ Joseph,” his 
name in confirmation, so strictly did 
he endeavor to preserve his incognito, 
and trust to the intrinsic merits of his 
contributions for their acceptance. 
Though he wrote to his mother that 
by reason of his new employment he 
was enabled to pay off all the debts 
he owed at the close of the year 
1825, his varied productions could 
not have been very remunerative, 
certainly not in proportion to the 
labor expended on them; for we find 
him during the next session of Parlia- 
ment engaged as a reporter in the 
House of Commons, 

The vehemence with which he 
seized hold of this opportunity, and 
the ardor with which he pursued his 
new calling as reporter and journalist, 
show that he felt he had at last dis- 
covered a clue that would lead him 
out of the labyrinth of his difficulties, 
and his success fully justified the con- 
fidence in his own powers which had 
never forsaken him. Opportunity, so 
much desired by all young men of 
ability, which comes to some un- 
sought, and as persistently flies the 
approach of others, had at length 
presented itself to Gerald Griffin, and 
he lost no time in profiting by the 
occasion. Association with authors 
whose works he was obliged to exa- 
mine, criticise, and sometimes revise, 
naturally led him to compare his own 
capacity for production with theirs, 
and to arrive at the conclusion that 
he also was able to produce works of 
prose fiction equally meritorious, and 
as worthy the commendation of mo- 
ralists as epic poetry or the drama. 
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Satisfied on this point, he at once 
relinquished his dramatic aspirations. 
and prepared himself with all the ep. 
thusiasm of his nature to enter the 
lists as a novelist. In his “smaji 
room in some obscure court, near §. 
Paul’s,” he called up the recollections 
of past days, of the lovely Shannon, 
the mountain ranges of Clare, the 
wakes, fairs, and festivals of the Mun. 
ster peasantry, the humor, shrewd. 
ness, pathos, and frolic he as a child 
had witnessed, and perhaps to some 
extent shared, and he resolved to 
essay an Irish novel illustrative of 
these familiar scenes. Having first 
tried short stories for the literary 
weeklies, and found them eagerly 
read and highly appreciated, he com- 
menced a series of tales to be pub- 
lished in book form, which he design- 
ed to call Anecdotes of Munster, but 
which were afterward known under 
the general title of Holland- Tide. 
Pending the appearance of this his 
first continued effort, his labors were 
as varied and as unremitting as ever— 
correcting for the press the lucubra- 
tions of unskilled writers, reviewing 
in the weekly papers the various 
books that the metropolitan publish- 
ers were constantly inflicting on the 
public, writing theatrical criticisms, 
sketches, poetry, and political articles 
—doing any thing and every thing, in 
fact, no matter how foreign to his 
tastes, as long as they honorably se- 
cured him present competency and a 
reasonable prospect of finally accom- 
plishing his grand purpose. At one 
time he describes himself as busy re- 
vising a ponderous dictionary ; at an- 
other, collecting materials for a pam- 
phlet on Catholic emancipation. Now 
he is promised £50 for a piece forthe 
English opera, and again he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of several pounds 
for reports furnished a Catholic news- 
paper recently started. His leisure 
moments, if he can be said to have 
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had any, were devoted to versifica- 
tion, while his parliamentary duties 
kept him out of bed till three, and 
sometimes five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. His brother William, who visited 
him in London in 1826, thus describes 
his altered appearance and his metho- 
dical manner of life : 


“T had not seen him since he left Adare, 
and was struck with the change in his ap- 
pearance. All color had left his cheek, he 
had grown very thin, and there was a sedate 
expression of countenance unusual in one so 
young, and which in after years became ha- 
bitual to him. It was far from being so, 
however, at the time I speak of, and readily 
gave place to that light and lively glance of 
his dark eye, that cheerfulness of manner 
and observant humor, which from his very 
infancy had enlivened our fireside circle at 
home, Although so pale and thin as I have 
described him, his tall figure, expressive fea- 
tures, and his profusion of dark hair, thrown 
back from a fine forehead, gave an impression 
of a person remarkably handsome and in- 
teresting. . « « « He was indefatigable 
at his work; rose and breakfasted early, set 
to his desk at once, and continued writing 
till two or three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
took a turn round the park, which was close 
tohis residence ; returned and dined; usu- 
ally took another walk after dinner, and re- 
turning to tea, wrote for the remainder of 
the evening, after remaining up to a very 
late hour.” 


The series of tales, published by 
Simpkin and Marshal late in this 
year brought Griffin £70 sterling, 
and at once established his re- 
putation as a powerful and original 
writer, and an accurate delineator of 
Irish peasant character. Its recep- 
tion by the public and the gentlemen 
of the critical profession was so gener- 
ally favorable that, feeling assured he 
had at length entered on the right 
road to distinction, and that his fu- 
ture was no longer doubtful, Griffin 
gave up his various engagements with 
the press, and not unwillingly, it is to 
be presumed, laid down for ever the 
load of literary drudgery which had 
so long bowed his spirit to the 
earth. His fortitude had been severe- 
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ly tested, not by one great calamity, 
but by a series of trials, harder to be 
borne, and had remained unshaken ; 
his constancy of purpose had been 
proof against all allurements to swerve 
from the honorable pursuit of letters ; 
and it is not too much to affirm, on 
the authority of many who knew him 
intimately, that his moral character 
remained unsullied amid all the temp- 
tations which usually beset a young 
man of his isolated condition in every 
large city. His first success was na- 
turally followed by a desire to revisit 
his home, a wish in which he had 
long secretly indulged, but which 
was now strengthened by intelligence 
of the dangerous illness of a favorite 
sister. He arrived at Pallas Kenry, 
his brother’s residence, in February, 
1827, but unfortunately a few hours 
after the death of this young lady, an 
event which, coupled with his feeble 
health, destroyed for a time the plea- 
sure which he had anticipated from a 
trip to Ireland, and the renewal of 
his acquaintance with those peaceful 
scenes the remembrance of which had 
so cheered his absence. 


**T started for Limerick at a very early 
hour to meet him,” says his brother, “and I 
cannot forget how much I was struck by the 
change his London life had made in his ap- 
pearance, His features looked so thin and 
pale, and his cheeks so flattened, and, as it 
were, bloodless, that the contrast with what 
I remembered was horrid; while his voice 
was feeble, and slightly raised in its pitch, 
like that of one recovering from a lingering 
illness, It was affecting, in these circum- 
stances, to observe the sudden and brilliant 
light that kindled in his eyes on first seeing 
me, and the smile of welcome that played 
over his features and showed the spirit with- 
in unchanged,” 


The unremitting attention of his 
relatives, however, at length assuaged 
his mental grief and bodily sufferings, 
and his mind, naturally resigned, gra- 
dually resumed its wonted tranquillity. 
He spent the summer months at Pal- 
las Kenry in the undisturbed enjoy- 
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ment of home, but still industriously 
occupied with his pen. 


‘¢ When engaged in composition, (says his 
biographer,) he made use of a manifold 
writer, with a style and carbonic paper, 
which gave him two and sometimes three 
copies of his work. One of these he sent to 
the publisher, the others he kept by him, in 
case the first should be lost. He had his 
sheets so cut out and arranged that they 
were not greater in size than the leaf of a 
moderate-sized octayo, and he wrote so 
minute a hand that each page of the manu- 
script contained enough matter for a page 
of print. This enabled him very easily to 
tell how much manuscript was necessary to 
fill three volumes. His usual quantity of 
writing was about ten pages of these in the 
day. It was seldom less than this, and I 
have known it repeatedly as high as fifteen 
or twenty, without interfering with those 
hours which he chose to devote to recrea- 
tion. He never rewrote his manuscript, 
and one of the most remarkable things I 
noticed in the progress of his work was 
the extremely small number of erasures or 
interlineations in it, several pages being 
completed without the occurrence of a sin- 
gle one.” 


The result of this diligent applica- 
tion was the first series of Zales of 
the Munster Festivals, embracing Zhe 
Half-Sir, The Card Drawers,and The 
Shuil Dhuv, with which he proceeded 
to London, and which he disposed of 
to his publishers for £250, a price that 
would now be considered totally in- 
adequate, but which forty years ago 
was looked upon as ample remunera- 
tion for that species of labor. The 
work, though decidedly superior to 
Holland- Tide, was much less favorably 
received by the critics, and Griffin 
had now to pay the penalty of suc- 
cess by having the children of his 
brain held up to public censure, as 
not being formed true to nature, or 
as acting in a manner contrary to the 
canons of London society. Though 
such strictures generally emanated 
from persons who either would not 
or could not understand the pecu- 
liarities of the people of Ireland, 
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he felt keenly alive to their praise or 
censure, particularly the latter; nor 
does he seem to have exhibited tha 
callousness which his long acquain. 
tance with the press, and the class of 
men who are sometimes permitted to 
sit in judgment on their superiors, 
might have taught him. 

Having remained long enough in 
London to superintend the publica. 
tion of the tales, he gladly returned 
to Pallas Kenry, where he spent 
nearly a year in the undisturbed soci- 
ety of his relatives and a few friends 
living in his neighborhood. These 
latter must have been few indeed, for 
he is described as still of a very shy 
and reserved disposition, except when 
among intimate friends; and though 
shown every mark of esteem and hos- 
pitality by his countrymen, he had so 
great an abhorrence of being lionized 
that he seldom accepted invitations, 
save such as could not in ordinary 
politeness be rejected. Not that his 
temper was soured or that his conver- 
sational powers were deficient, but 
home was to him the centre and only 
object of attraction. “ Would you 
wish to view at a distance our domes- 
tic circle?” asks his sister in one of 
her letters to America. “ William and 
I are generally first at the breakfast 
table, when, after a little time, walks 
in Miss H 3 next Mr. Gerald, and, 
last of all, Monsieur D After 
breakfast our two doctors go to their 
patients; Gerald takes his desk by 
the fire-place and writes away, except 
when he chooses to throw a pinch or 
a pull at the ringlets, cape, or frill of 
the first lady next to him, or gives us 
a stave of some old ballad.” 

Under such sweet influences, so dif 
ferent from his wretched life in London, 
the greater part of his best work, Zhe 
Collegians, was written. Two or three 
subjects for a successor to Shuil Dhuv 
had been selected and partly devel- 
oped; but having the fear of the critics 
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before his eyes; he laid them aside 
unfinished. ‘The spring and summer 
of 1828 thus passed away fruitlessly ; 
but at length.a theme presented itself 
that satisfied his judgment, and he set 
about writing on it with all possible 
expedition. Zhe Collegians was ori- 
ginally published in three volumes, 
one and a half of which Griffin brought 
with him to London in November. 
The remaining portion was written in 
that city in such hot haste that he 
was obliged frequently to deliver his 
sheets of manuscript without having 
time to reread or revise them. This 
work, on its first appearance, was re- 
ceived with the greatest favor; it 
placed the author at once at the head 
of the novelists of his own country, 
and gave him a high rank among the 
writers of the English language—a 
verdict which the experience of pos- 
terity has fully confirmed. 

Of the writers of that day Griffin’s 
favorite, as might. be expected, was 
Sir Walter Scott. He hada profound 
respect for the historical romances of 
that great man, and, with an ambition 
honorable to his patriotism, he re- 
solved to abandon for a time the por- 
traiture of local and modern life, and 
attempt to do for his native country 
what the author of Jvanhoe had so 
admirably done for Great Britain. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1829, 
he removed to Dublin, where he spent 
several months in the study of ancient 
history and in visiting on foot several 
parts of Ireland, the topography of 
which he designed to introduce into 
his new work. ‘The fruit of his anti- 
quarian labors was Zhe Jnvasion, which 
appeared during the winter of the 
same year, a short time after the pub- 
lication of a second series of Munster 
Festivals. But. though it had an ex- 
tensive sale and was highly praised 
by the more learned, it did not, from 
the very nature of the subject and the 
remote epoch treated, establish itself 
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in the affections of the public so.gene- 
rally as his previous and subsequent 
writings. While in the Irish capital, he 
was introduced to Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton and other distinguished scholars, 
from all of whom he experienced the 
most flattering attention. His fame, 
indeed, had preceded him among all 
classes of his countrymen, and their 
warm and discriminating encomiums, 
diffident as he was to a fault, must 
have fallen pleasantly on his ear, and 
not the less so when they were ex- 
pressed in the mellifluous accents he 
was accustomed to hear from his 
infancy. A closer intimacy with the 
congenial spirits of his own country ap- 
pears to have worn off a great deal of 
his natural reserve; for we now find 
him mentioning that he had met Miss 
Edgeworth, and was anticipating the 
pleasure of an introduction to Lady 
Morgan and other contemporary cele- 
brities. In the latter part of this year 
he also formed the acquaintance of a 
lady residing in the south of Ireland, 
which soon ripened into a lasting 
friendship, founded upon similarity of 
tastes and mutual esteem. The name 
of the lady is not given in his life, and 
we know her only as the recipient of 
several pleasant gossiping letters, ad- 
dressed to her by the initial “ L.,” and 
by the many beautiful poems. dedi- 
cated in her honor. A married lady, 
the mother of a numerous family, and 
Griffin’s senior by several years, she 
exercised a wholesome and judicious 
influence over a mind naturally sym- 
pathetic but peculiarly sensitive, such 
as none of his own sex could or would 
have attempted. In company with 
her husband and relatives he made a 
prolonged visit to Killarney, the ro- 
mantic beauty of whose lakes filled 
him with the most intense delight. 

In the winter of 1829, he was again 
in London, which city he was obliged 
to visit each succeeding year till 1835, 
to attend to his subsequent works; Zhe 
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Christian Physiologist, The Rivals, The 
Duke of Monmouth, and Tales of My 
Neighborhood, appearing in nearly re- 
gular annual succession. The inter- 
vening time was generally spent in ac- 
quiring material for these works, or at 
the watering-places enjoying his well- 
earned repose. It was on the occa- 
sion of one of those flying trips across 
the channel, in 1832, that, being re- 
quested by the electors of Limerick 
to present, on their behalf, a request 
to Moore that he would consent to 
represent them in Parliament, Griffin 
deviated from his route and called 
on that celebrated poet at Sloperton 
Cottage. In a playful account of 
this ever-memorable interview, ad- 
dressed to his friend “L.,” he says: 
“O dear L ! I saw the poet, 


and I spoke to him, and he spoke to 
me, and it was not to bid me to ‘ get 
out of his way,’ as the king of France 
did to the man who boasted that his 
majesty had spoken to him; but it 


was to shake hands with me, and to 
ask me, ‘ How I did, Mr. Griffin,’ and 
to speak of ‘my fame.’ JZ fame! 
Tom Moore talk of my fame! Ah 
the rogue! He was humbugging, 
L , I’m afraid. He knew the soft 
side of an author’s heart, and perhaps 
had pity on my long, melancholy- 
looking figure, and said to himself, ‘I 
: will make this poor fellow feel plea- 
: sant, if I can ;’ for which, with all his 
roguery, who could help liking hin 
. and being grateful to him ?” 

In 1838, he projected a tour on the 
‘ continent ; but was induced to change 
his purpose for a shorter one in Scot- 
land, from which he derived not only 
great pleasure, but restored health. 
His diary of the trip, originally taken 
in short-hand notes, has been pub- 
lished, and abounds in good-natured 
criticisms on the manners and customs 
of the people he met on his journey, 
and some very fine descriptions of the 
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scenery of the Highlands, which fe] 
under his observation. 

Gerald Griffin’s last novel, as we 
have intimated, appeared in 183: 
when only in the thirty-second year 
of his age. He had succeeded in the 
fullest sense as a novelist, in giving to 
the world in half a score of years 
some of the healthiest and most fasci- 
nating books in our language; had 
won the applause of the gifted and 
good alike, and, in a pecuniary point 
of view, had secured himself against 
all probability of dependence. Still, 
in a certain sense, he was not content, 
The pursuit of fame, as he had on 
more than one occasion predicted, 
had alone given him pleasure—its 
acquisition brought him no perma- 
nent satisfaction. Whether in aban- 
doning the drama he had departed 
from his true path, or that his early 
insight into the mysteries of author- 
ship had led him to underrate the 
labors of those whom the world is 
allowed to know only at a dist 
or that his mind, naturally of a seri- 
ous and religious turn, now fully de- 
veloped, instinctively arrived at the 
conviction that only in the _perfor- 
mance of those duties and sacrifices 
imposed on the ministers of the Gos- 
pel could be found his real sphere of 
action, or whether all these causes 
acted upon him with more or less 
force, certain it is that he now began 
to contemplate a radical change in 
his life. We know that he relin- 
quished writing for the stage with 
reluctance, and that as early as 1828 
he commenced the study of law at 
the London University; but it was 
not for two or three years afterward 
that his friends noticed his growing 
inclination for the life of a religious. 
From that time his poems, those beau- 
tiful scintillations of his soul, began 
to exhibit a higher fancy and a purer 
moral power than could be drawn 
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even from patriotism, or the contem- 
plation of mere natural objects. His 
conversation assumed a graver tone, 
and his letters to his friends, for- 
merly so pleasantly filled with gos- 
sip and scraps of comment on the 
persons and literature of the day, were 
mainly taken up with graver topics. 

This change, we are satisfied, was 
the effect of grave and due delibera- 
tion, and not the result of caprice or 
disappointed ambition. It had been 
remarked that his letters to the dif- 
ferent members of his family during 
his residence in London, while filled 
with minute details of his literary 
labors, fears, and aspirations, seldom 
touched on religious matters, and 
hence it has been inferred that dur- 
ing his sojourn there he had neglected 
the practical duties of the faith of his 
boyhood; but this supposition is alto- 
gether gratuitous. In familiar inter- 
course with men of his own age and 
pursuits, he may have given expres- 
sion to crude or speculative opinions 
without that proper degree of reve- 
rence which older minds exercise in 
dealing with such important ques- 
tions; but we have the assurance of 
his nearest relatives and of those few 
who enjoyed his friendship that this 
weakness was seldom indulged in. 
However, Griffin in a spirit of self- 
condemnation, which we cannot help 
thinking disproportionate to the sup- 
posed offence, inaugurated his new 
mode of life by endeavoring to re- 
move from the minds of his former 
associates any wrong impressions 
such conversations might have pro- 
duced. In an admirable letter writ- 
ten to a literary friend in London, 
under date January 13th, 1830, he 
says: 


“Since our acquaintance has recommenc- 
ed this winter, I have observed, with fre- 
quent pain, that not much (if the slightest) 
change has taken place in your opinions on 
the only important subject on earth. With- 
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in the last few weeks, I have been thinking 
a great deal upon this subject, and my con- 
science reproaches me that you may have 
found in the worldliness of my own conduct 
and conversation reason to suppose that 
my religious convictions had not taken that 
deep hold of my heart and mind which they 
really have. I will tell you what has con- 
vinced me of this. I have compared our 
interviews this winter with the conversa- 
tions we used to hold together, when my 
opinions were unsettled and my principles 
(if they deserved the name) detestable, and 
though these may be somewhat more de- 
cent at present, I am uneasy at the thought 
that the whole tenor of my conduct, such as 
it has appeared to you, was far from that 
of one who lived purely and truly for heaven 
and for religion.” 


With a short visit to Paris and his 
tour in Scotland, Griffin practically 
bade adieu to the outside world, and, 
retiring to Pallas Kenry, prepared 
himself for admission into the or- 
der of the Christian Brothers. We 
learn from one of his letters to friends 
in America that he had at first de- 
signed to offer himself as a candidate 
for the holy ministry, and had even 
commenced a preparatory course of 
theological study ; but distrust of his 
vocation for a calling requiring so 
many qualifications led him to select 
the more quiet but highly meritori- 
ous sphere of a humble teacher of 
little children. 


*¢T had long since relinquished the idea,”’ 
he writes, **which I ought never to have 
entertained, of assuming the duties of the 
priesthood} and I assure you that it is one of 
the attractions of the order into which I have 
entered, that its subjects are prohibited (by 
the brief issued from Rome in approval and 
confirmation of the institute) from ever as- 
piring to the priesthood.” 


Having destroyed all his unpub- 
lished manuscripts, including J/ai# 
Hyland, a ballad of considerable 
merit of which only a fragment re- 
mains, and taken affectionate leave 
of his friends, the author of Gisippus 
and Zhe Collegians, in the prime of 
his manhood and the fulness of his 
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fame, left his home for ever, entered 
as a postulant the institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools in 
Dublin, September 8th, 1838, and on 
the x5th of the following month, 
the feast of St. Teresa, was admitted 
to the religious habit. 


**T have,” he writes, ‘‘ entered this house, 
at the gracious call of God, to die to the 
world and to live to him; all is to be chang- 
ed; all my own pursuits henceforward to 
be laid aside, and those only embraced which 
he points out to me.” 

Gerald Griffin, or, as we must 
henceforth know him, Brother Jo- 
seph, entered on the performance of 
his new duties with his characteristic 
ardor and in a spirit of unostentatious 
obedience, which elicited the admi- 
ration of the community to a greater 
extent than the display of mere in- 
tellectual accomplishments could have 
done. “ Nothing,” said the superior 
general of the order, “could exceed 
the earnestness with which he dis- 
charged every duty; nothing was 
done by halves ; nothing imperfectly ; 
he seemed as if he had nothing else 
to do but that which he was doing.” 
The following extract from a letter 
written soon after his removal to the 
North Cork monastery, the succeed- 
ing year, while it shows a touch of 
his old playful style, illustrates also 
that cheerfulness of spirit which so 
preéminently marks the character of 
the members of all the religious or- 
ders of the church, the result of the 
consciousness of useful labor well 
done: 

‘*T was ordered off here from Dublin last 
June, and have been since enlightening the 
craniums of the wondering Paddies in this 
quarter, who learn from me with profound 
amazement and profit that o x spells ox; 
that the top of the map is the north, and 
the bottom is the south, with various other 
branches; as also that they ought to be 
good boys, and do as they are bid, and say 
their prayers every morning and evening, 
etc. ; and yet it seems curious, even to my- 
self, that I feel a great deal happier in the 
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practice of this daily routine than I did 
while I was roving about your great city, 
absorbed in the modest project of rivalling 
Shakespeare and throwing Scott into the 
shade.” 


From this time till his death, which 
took place a year after his removal 
from Dublin, Brother Joseph remain. 
ed in the North Cork monastery, his 
time divided between teaching the 
children of the poor and in that inner 
preparation for the end so unexpect- 
edly near at hand, and to which he 
no longer looked forward, as he once 
had done, with apprehension. Until 
a very short time before his demise, 
he was in excellent health, and his 
conduct was marked by that serenity 
of manner and cheerfulness of speech 
which showed that the tempest-tossed 
spirit had at length found a haven 
of refuge. He visited his home but 
once, and then for a brief period, re- 
turning without pain or regret to his 
prayers and studies, among the latter 
of which was the compilation of a 
series of pious tales, intended for the 
use of the Brothers’ schools, but which 
were never completed. His death, the 
result of typhus fever which set in on 
the 31st of May, and terminated fatal- 
ly twelve days after, is thus simply but 
tenderly described by the director of 
novices, who was one of the witnesses 
of the edifying scene: 


**On the morning of the day when his 
last illness took an unfavorable turn, he 
called the person in attendance on him to 
his bedside, and quietly told him ‘he 
thought he should die of this sickness, and 
that he wished to receive extreme unction.’ 
His confessor, by a merciful dispensation 
of providence, was then in‘ the house, and 
expressed his opinion that, as a matter of 
precaution, it was best to administer it. 
He repaired to his bedside, presented him 
the holy viaticum, and administered extreme 
unction. He received them with the most 
lively sentiments of love and resignation, as 
well as the utmost fervor and devotion. Dur- 
ing his illness, not a murmur or sigh of im- 
patience escaped him; not a sentiinent but 
breathed love, confidence, and resignation ; 
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not a desire but for the perfect accomplish- 
ment of the will of Him to whom his habits of 
prayer had so long and closely united him.” 

Thus lived and died one whom it 
would be faint praise to call one of 
the brightest and purest ornaments 
which this century has given to Eng- 
lish literature. The various creations 
of his fancy will long hold a high 
place in the hearts of all who admire 
the beautiful and revere the good; 
but the moral of his own life is the 
noblest heritage he has left us. True 
to the instincts of his Catholic birth 
and training, he passed through the 
temptations of sorrow, poverty, and 
vanities of a great city for years, pre- 
serving his faith unshaken and his 
morals unsullied; with courage and 
tenacity of purpose, the attributes of 
true heroism, he surmounted obstacle 
after obstacle, which might easily 
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have daunted older and stronger men, 
till he reached a proud position in 
the literature of his country ; and when 
surrounded by all that is supposed to 
make life valuable—personal inde- 
pendence, devoted friends, and world- 
ly applause—he gently and after 
mature self-examination took off his 
laurels, laid them modestly on the 
altar of religion, and, clothed in the 
humble garb of a Christian Brother, 
prepared to devote his life to unos- 
tentatious charity. Even his very 
name, that he once fondly hoped to 
write on the enduring tablets of his- 
tory, he no longer desired to be re- 
membered; for on the plain stone 
that marks his last resting-place in 
the little graveyard of the monastery 
is engraved simply the words, 


BROTHER JOSEPH. DIED JUNE I2, 1840. 





THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


“ Now I lay me”— 


say it, darling; 


“ Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O’er her folded finger-tips. 


* Down to sleep "—“ to sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low ; 
“T pray the Lord,” I gently added, 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“ Pray the Lord ”—the words came faintly. 
Fainter still, “ my soul to keep :” 


Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep 


But the dewy eyes half-opened 
When I clasped her to. my breast ; 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 

“ Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 
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THE FIRST CGECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


For another month the Vatican 
Council has pursued the path origin- 
ally marked out for its labors with 
a calmness and steady perseverance 
which no outside influences can dis- 
turb. In the beginning of its sessions 
sensational correspondents described 
what they saw and what they did not 
see— praised, mocked, or maligned 
as their humors led them or as their 
patrons desired, and poured forth 
abundant streams of amusing anec- 
dotes, acute guesses, and positive as- 
surances. The correspondence of one 
week was found to contradict that of 
the preceding week, and was itself 
contradicted the week following. 
Now, though wit, and drollery, and 
sarcasm may please for a time, human 
nature, after all, desires truth. And 
as men saw these contradictions, they 
came to understand how thoroughly 
untrustworthy were these correspon- 
dents; and the writers, ever on the 
alert to catch the first symptoms of 
popular feeling, have, in great part, 
dropped the subject. The only influ- 
ence which such writings as these 
have had on the prelates of the coun- 
cil was to supply them with abundant 
topics for amusement in their hours of 
relaxation. 

Another class of writers have all 
along treated, and still continue to 
treat, of the council and its action 
with earnestness of purpose, and are 
making strenuous efforts to guide 
and control or to check its course on 
subjects which they believe to have 
come or which may come up before 
it. We speak of those who are moved 
by religious or political feelings. Day 
after day and week after week, Ita- 


lian, French, German, and English 
newspapers are taking one side or 
the other on these subjects, and write 
on them, if they do not always dis- 
cuss them. At times you may find 
an article learned, well written, replete 
with thought, and suggestive, perhaps 
instructive. But generally the articles 
are only such as may be looked for 
in a newspaper—superficial and with 
an affectation of smartness. How- 
ever their brilliancy, ofttimes only 
tinsel, may please their world of read- 
ers, among the bishops in the council 
they have, and can have, no weight 
whatever. It would, indeed, be sur- 
prising if they had. 

Beyond the papers, there come 
pamphlets, many of them ably and 
learnedly written. It is to be lament- 
ed that too often the writers have 
allowed themselves to be carried away 
by excitement, and to use language 
which calls for censure. Still, they 
profess to discuss the questions grave- 
ly, and to present the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of their respective 
sides. We will not say that such 
writings are not privately read and 
maturely weighed by the fathers, and 
in fact carefully studied, so far as they 
may throw light on subjects of doc- 
trine or discipline to be examined. 
But they certainly have not had the 
power to accelerate or retard, by a 
single day, the regular course of bu- 
siness before the council. 

Some weeks ago, the papers of Eu- 
rope were filled with articles announc- 
ing the approaching action of several 
governments, and the measures they 
would take to influence the pope and 
the bishops, so as to control their ac- 
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tion by the apprehension of possible 
political results. What precise amount 
of truth and what amount of exagge- 
ration there was in the vast mass of 
excited utterances on this subject, we 
are not yet able to say. Perhaps it 
may hereafter be discovered in sun- 
dry green books, red books, and yel- 
low books. This much is certain: 
the council was not even flurried by 
it. We are assured that in all the 
debates not the slightest reference 
was ever made to the matter. As we 
write the whole subject seems to be 
passing into eblivion, Even those 
who spoke most positively only a few 
weeks ago, seem to have forgotten 
their assertions about the intended 
interference of this, that, or the other 
government. 

There is a majesty in this calm atti- 
tude of the sovereign pontiff, and of 
the council, which does not fail to 
command the respect even of world- 
lings and unbelievers. They can with 
difficulty, if at all, comprehend the 
great truth on which it is based and 
which produces it. The Catholic 
would scarcely look for any other 
attitude from our prelates. The bi- 
shops of the Catholic Church, assem- 
bled in council, are not politicians or 
servants of the world, seeking popu- 
larity or fearing the loss of it. They 
fear not those who can slay only the 
body, but Him who can slay both 
body and soul. They are assembled, 
in the name of Christ our Lord, to 
do the work to which he appointed 
them. ‘They must proclaim his doc- 
trines and his precepts; they must 
promote the extension of his king- 
dom, and must zealously and unceas- 
ingly seek the welfare and salvation 
of souls for whom he shed his blood 
on Calvary. They are men, and, as 
subjects or citizens, they are bound 
to give, and each in his own home 
does give, unto Cesar all that is Cz- 
sar’s, But they are Christian bishops, 
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and they must not fail to give, and to 
instruct and call on all men to give, 
unto God the things that are God’s. 
Assembled in the Holy Ghost, they 
do not seek to discover what is popu- 
lar—what may be pleasing or what 
contrary to the opinions, or prejudices, 
or passions of to-day, whether in the 
fulsome self-adulation, because of our 
vaunted progress, or in the intrigues 
and plans of worldly politics and 
national ambitions. They stand far 
above all this folly, and are not plunged 
into this chaos, They have to set forth 
clearly the one divine truth of revela- 
tion, which has been handed down 
from the beginning, and which they 
see now so frequently impugned and 
controverted, or set aside and forgot- 
ten. It is precisely because the world 
is setting it aside, that this council has 
met and will speak. 

Our divine Saviour himself de- 
clared that the world would oppose 
the teachers of his truth as it had 
opposed him. The history of the 
eighteen hundred years of her exis- 
tence is, for the church, but a continu- 
ous verification of that prophecy. The 
fathers of the Vatican Council cannot 
lose sight of the lesson thus given. It 
should purify their hearts and strength- 
en their souls. For they, of all men, 
must believe most truly and earnestly 
in the truth and the reality of Chris- 
tianity and the greatness of the work 
in which they are engaged. Hence, 
when the murmurs or the eclamors of 
the opposition of the world come to 
their ears, they are not filled with fear 
or with surprise. Of all miracles, they 
would look on this as the greatest, that, 
as the Vatican Council speaks, the pas- 
sions and earthly interests and preju- 
dices of men should at once die out 
or grow mute, and that no voice 
should be heard in opposition, no arm 
be raised to arrest or thwart, if it 
could, the work of God. This they 
do not look for. Opposition must 
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come, and they must not fear it, nor 
shrink from encountering it while at 
their post of duty. As they become 
conscious of its approach, they can 
but gird themselves the more ener- 
getically to their work, and seek the 
guidance and strength of which they 
have need from on high. 

When we closed our last article, the 
prelates of the council were busily 
engaged, in accordance with the new 
by-laws, in writing out their observa- 
tions and criticisms on several draughts 
that had been put into their hands. 
This work, so far as then required, 
was finished on March 25th. But on 
the 18th, the meetings of the general 
congregations, or committees of the 
whole, were resumed, and have been 
held since then on the 22d, 23d, 24th, 
26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st of 
March, and April 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, r2th, and roth. 


The Diitiinites of the council has en- 


tered on a new stage. Our readers 
will remember that early in December 
last the first draught or schema on mat- 
ters of faith was placed in the hands of 
the bishops; and that after some 
weeks of private study it was taken up 
for discussion in the general congre- 
gation held on the 28th of December. 
In our second article we gave some 
account of the character of this dis- 
cussion, in which no less than thirty- 
five of the prelates took part. At its 
conclusion the draught was referred for 
emendations to the special committee 
or deputation on matters of faith, to 
which were also sent full reports of all 
the discourses in the discussion. This 
committee held many meetings, and 
went over the whole matter two or 
three times with the utmost care, 
hearing the authors of the draught and 
weighing the arguments and observa- 
tions made in the general congrega- 
tions. They divided the schema or 
draught into two parts, and now re- 
ported back the first part amended, 
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containing an introduction and four 
chapters, with canons annexed. 

This new and revised draught or 
schema, so presented to the bishops— 
in print, of course, as are all the con- 
ciliar documents—was again to be sub- 
mitted to a renewed discussion and 
examination, first in general on its 
plan as a whole, and then by parts, 
first on the introduction, and then suc- 
cessively on each of the four chapters 
which composed it. A member of 
the deputation or committee on faith 
opened the discussion by speaking as 
the organ of the committee, and ex- 
plaining and upholding what they 
had done. Many other fathers took 
part in the lively discussions which 
followed. The speeches were very 
brief and to the point, only one of 
them exceeding half an hour, and sey- 
eral not lasting more than five min- 
utes. Those who wished to speak 
sent in their names beforehand to the 
presiding cardinals, as on former occa- 
sions, and were called to the pulpit in 
their regular order. The spokesman 
of the committee, or, in fact, any other 
member, might, during the course of 
the debate, take the pulpit to give some 
desired explanation or to reply to a 
speaker. All who wished to propose 
further amendments or changes were 
required to hand them in in writing. 
This the speakers generally did at the 
conclusion of their discourses. When 
at length the discussion on any spe- 
cial part—for example, on the intro- 
duction—was terminated, that portion 
of the schema and all the proposed 
amendments were referred again to 
the committee. The amendments 
were printed, and a few days after, 
in a general congregation, the whole 
matter would come up for a vote. 
The committee announced which of 
the amendments they accepted. They 
stated briefly the reasons for which 
they were unwilling to accept the 
others. The fathers then voted on 
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each amendment singly, unless, in- 
deed, as sometimes happened, the au- 
thor, satisfied with the explanation 
or replies given, asked leave to with- 
draw it. 

This chapter or portion of schema, 
or draught, was then again printed, in- 
troducing into it the amendments that 
had been thus adopted; and it was 
again submitted as a whole to the 
vote of the fathers. 

All these votes were taken with- 
out unnecessary expenditure of time. 
When a question was proposed, all in 
the affirmative were called on to rise, 
and to remain standing until their 
number was ascertained. They then 
sat down, and all in the negative were 
in their turn summoned to rise, and 
to remain standing until they were 
counted. 

As there are usually over seven 
hundred prelates present and voting, 
it is clear that if the numbers on each 
side are nearly even, there might be 


some difficulty in settling the vote. 


But the evil did not occur. It so 
happened that on every vote the 
majority was so preponderating in 
numbers that an actual count was 
not necessary. It is said that only 
on one occasion they were nearly 
evenly divided. The important ques- 
tion happened to be whether the in- 
sertion of a certain comma between 
two words in the text before them 
would make the sense more distinct 
or not. The division of sentiment 
on so small a matter caused some 
amusement; but it was evidence of 
the painstaking care with which even 
the minutest points are scrutinized and 
cared for, 

When the introduction and each 
one of the chapters with its accom- 
panying canons had been thus se- 
parately passed on, the entire schema 
as a whole was submitted to the 
fathers for a more solemn and de- 
cisive vote. This was done in the 
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general congregations held on April 
12th and April 19th. The vote was 
taken, not, as in deciding on the de- 
tails, by the act of rising, but by ayes 
and noes, 

This was first done in the congrega- 
tion of the 12th, in the following man- 
ner: The secretary from the lofty pul- 
pit called the prelates one after the 
other, according to their ranks and 
their seniority in their several ranks, 
naming each one by his ecclesiastical 
title. The cardinals presiding were 
called first, the other cardinals next, 
then the patriarchs, the primates, the 
archbishops, the bishops, the mitred 
abbots, and the superiors of the va- 
rious religious orders and congrega- 
tions having solemn vows. As eack 
prelate was called, he rose in his place, 
bowed to the assembly, and voted. 
The form was flacet, if he approved 
entirely; Placet juxta modum, if there 
were any minor point which he was 
unwilling to approve ; or Von placet, if 
he disapproved. In the second case, 
he handed in a written statement of 
his opinion and vote on that point, 
and assigned the reasons which moved 
him to this special view. The asses- 
sors of the council immediately re- 
ceived these manuscripts, and deli- 
vered them to the presiding legates. 
As the name of each one was called, 
if not present, he was marked adsent 
if present and voting, two or three of 
the officials, stationed here and there 
in the hall, repeated with clear bell- 
like voices the form of words used by 
the prelate in voting, so that all might 
hear them, and that no mistake could 
be committed as to any one’s vote. 
The whole procedure occupied about 
two hours. When it was over, the 
votes were counted before all, and the 
result declared. This was in reality 
the most solemn and formal voting 
of the bishops on the matter so far 
before them. Each one’s judgment 
is asked, and he must give it. It was 
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evident the bishops voted after mature 
study, and with an evident singleness 
and simplicity of heart before God. 

The special matters urged in the 
written and conditional votes were 
again, and for the last time, examined 
by the committee or deputation on 
matters of faith, they reported the re- 
sult of their discussion in the congre- 
gation of April 19th, and the precise 
form of words was settled, to be de- 
creed and published in the third 
public session, which will be held on 
Low-Sunday. 

It thus appears that nothing will be 
put forth by the council without the 
fullest study and examination. 

1. The schemata, or draughts, as pre- 
sented to the council, are the result 
of the studies and conferences of able 
theologians of Rome, and of every 
Catholic country. 

2. The schema is subjected to a 
thorough debate before the general 
congregation or, committee of the 
whole, or under the by-laws, it is 
placed in the hands of each one of 
the bishops, and every one who 
thinks it proper gives in writing his 
remarks on it, and proposes his emen- 
dations. 

3. The schema, and these remarks 
and proposed amendments, are care- 
fully considered by the deputation 
or committee to whom they are re- 
ferred, whose office it is to prepare 
for the council a revised and amend- 
ed draught. The twenty-four mem- 
bers of the deputation are picked men, 
and the examination and discussion 
of the subjects by them has proved 
to be all that the fathers looked for— 
most thorough and searching. 

4. Again, on their revised report, 
the matter is a second time brought 
before the general committee, and is 
again discussed by the fathers, who 
are at liberty still to propose further 
changes and amendments. Asa mat- 
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ter of fact, these turn mostly on minute 
details and on forms of expression, 

5. Again, in the light of those pro- 
posed amendments, it is examined and 
discussed by the committee, who make 
their final report, accepting or not ac- 
cepting the several amendments, and 
assigning to the congregation the rea. 
sons for their decision on each point, 
They thus enjoy the privilege of clos. 
ing the debate. 

6. Then follows the voting. One 
portion of the schema is taken up, 
The amendments touching it, so re. 
ported on by the committee, are one 
by one either adopted or rejected, and 
then the whole portion is passed on, 
One after the other the remaining 
portions are taken up, and acted on 
in the same manner. The ameni- 
ments are first disposed of one by 
one, and then each portion is sepa- 
rately voted on. Finally, all the parts 


as separately adopted are put together, 
and on the whole schema so composed 


a more solemn vote is taken by ayes 
and noes, _ 

This concludes the, so to speak, 
consultative action of the council on 
that schema. It is now ready for a 
solemn enactment and promulgation 
in the next public session of the coun- 
cil. (This session was held on Low- 
Sunday.—Eb., C. W.) 

The time is approaching when the 
first portion of the decisions and de- 
crees of the Vatican Council will be 
given to the world in the third public 
session, to be held on Low-Sunday. 
Already enough has come to light, in 
the better informed presses of Europe, 
to let us know the general tenor of 
what we shall soon hear. As it has 
become a matter of notoriety, we may 
speak of the subjects so said to be 
treated of. 

The state of the world, and the er- 
rors and evils to be met and con- 
demned in this nineteenth century by 
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the Vatican Council, are very different 
from those which all previous councils 
were assembled to resist. The here- 
sies then to be encountered denied 
this or that doctrine in particular, and 
erred on one or another point. But 
they all admitted the existence of God, 
the reality and truth, at least in a ge- 
neral way, of a revelation from hea- 
yen through Christ our Lord, and the 
obligation of man to receive it, and to 
be guided by it in belief and practice. 
Now, the world sees but too many who 
go far beyond that. Then, so to speak, 
the outposts were assailed. Now the 
very citadel of revelation is attacked. 
Schools of a falsely called philosophy 
have arisen which, with a pretended 
show of reasoning, deny the existence 
of God, of spiritual beings, of the soul 
of man, and recognize only the exis- 
tence of physical matter. Or if they 
speak of God, it is by.an abuse of 
terms, and in a pantheistic sense, 
holding him to be only the totality 
of all existing things, a personifica- 
tion of universal nature; or else, if 
they wish to be more abstruse or 
more unintelligible, God is, according 
to them, the primal being, a vague 
and indefinite first substance, by the 
changes, evolutions, emanations, and 
modifications of which all existing 
things have come to be as they are. 
Many are the phases of materialism, 
pantheism, and theopantism in which 
German metaphysicians revel, and call 
it high intellectual culture. The pith 
of all of them is atheism, the denial 
of the real existence of God. 

The English mind is, or believes 
itself to be, more practical and matter- 
offact. It does not wander through 
the dreamy mazes of German meta- 
physics. It has no taste for such ex- 
cursions. But there is a school in 
England which, under the pretence 
of respecting facts, reaches practically 
the same sad results, It tells its dis- 
ciples of what has been termed the 

VOL. XI.—27 


philosophy of the unknowable and 
unintelligible, and declares that man, 
possessed only of such limited powers 
of knowledge as experience proves us 
to have, cannot conceive, cannot real- 
ly know, cannot be made to know, any 
thing of God, the self-existent and ab- 
solute, eternal, infinitely wise and infi- 
nitely perfect, and that these words are 
merely conventional sounds, in reality 
meaningless, and conveying no real 
thought to the mind. Hence, he is 
to be held at once the wisest philoso- 
pher and most sensible man who dis- 
cards them altogether, who throws 
aside all these useless, cloudy, unin- 
telligible subjects, and occupies him- 
self with the immediate and actual 
world around him, of which alone, 
through his senses, his experiments, 
and his experiences, he can obtain 
some certain and positive knowledge. 
This they call independence and free- 
dom of science. In many minds it 
would be pure atheism, if pure athe- 
ism were possible; in many others, it 
has produced and is producing a hazi- 
ness of doubt, and an uncertainty on 
all these points touching the existence 
and the attributes of God, as in prac- 
tice leads to almost the same result. 
The French mind is active, acute, 
sketchy, imaginative, logical, and prac- 
tical. Ona minimum quantity of facts 
or principles it will construct a vast 
theory. If facts are too few to sup- 
port the theory, imagination can readi- 
ly supply all that are lacking. ‘The 
theory, if logically consistent, must be 
reduced to practice ; opponents must 
stand aside or be crushed down. The 
theory must rule. From the days of 
Voltaire, if not before, France has seen 
men deny religion under the guise of 
teaching philosophy. ‘The sarcasms, 
and at times the brilliancy of their 
writings, have made French authors 
the store-house from which infidels in 
other nations draw their weapons. It 
was in France that a national decree 
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enacted that there is no God, and it is 
in France and in Belgium that the so- 
cieties of so-called So/idaires exist, the 
members of which solemnly bind them- 
selves to each other to live and die, 
and be buried, without any act of reli- 
gion. ‘Too full of confidence in their 
powers of mind to accept the English 
system, and to acknowledge there is 
any subject they cannot master; too 
impressionable and practical to live in 
the cloud of German metaphysical 
pantheism, the French philosophers 
are prone to deify man, instead of 
universal nature. Whether they fol- 
low Comte in his earlier theories, or 
Comte in the very different theories 
of his old age, or whether they devise 
some other theory, it is generally man 
they place on the throne of the Deity. 
This worship of man, this spirit of hu- 
manitarianism, and this belief in the 
progressive and indefinite perfectibi- 
lity of mankind, which they hold 
apart from and in antagonism to 
the belief which worships God as 
the Creator and Sovereign Lord, and 
places man the creature subject to 
him, runs practically through many 
a phase of their character in modern 
times. 

These three systems—of course 
more or less commingled in their 
sources—have been extended to every 
portion of the civilized world. The 
German system has passed into Den- 
mark, Holland, and Sweden; the 
French into Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and in some measure through 
them into Southern America. In the 
United States, we have been compa- 
ratively free from them. We owe it, 
probably, to the fact that with us all 
men are so busy trying to amass for- 
tunes that they have little time and less 
taste for such abstruse speculations. 
True, through the vast German immi- 
gration, we have received some por- 
tion of the German system. But so 
far it has scarcely spread among our 
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citizens of other nationalities. The 
English system, strange to say, scarce. 
ly exists except in its vaguer influ. 
ences. The French system, intro- 
duced years ago, has struck deeper 
roots, and has a wider influence. 
But, on the whole, the mass of our 
people has a firm unshaken belief in 
the real truth of Christianity as a re- 
vealed religion. Although very often 
men are exceedingly puzzled to know 
what are the specific doctrines, still 
they have not lost the traditions of 
their fathers, and have not fallen into 
positive unbelief. How long these 
words will remain true, who can tell? 
Luxury and the general demoraliza- 
tion becoming so familiar, and the 
systematic godless education of our 
youth, will soon perhaps place us i1 
the van of those nations who seem 
to have been given up to the foolish- 
ness of their hearts. 

Meanwhile the church knows that 
she is debtor to all—that her mis- 
sion is to preach the Gospel of Christ 
to all nations. Seeing in what man- 
ner sO many are going astray, so far 
as even to deny the God that made 
them and redeemed them, and know- 
ing that he has sent her as a messen- 
ger from him to them, she raises her 
voice, and, in clear, steady, clarion 
tones that will ring through the 
world, she proclaims again that he is 
the one true God, eternal and al- 
mighty, the Creator whom all men 
must know and must serve, and unto 
whom they will all have to render a 
strict account. This assembled coun- 
cil is itself evidence, clear as the noon- 
day light, of her existence, and her 
office in the world. Men may not 
shut their eyes to the fact. Her 
words are clear: “He whom ye 
deny exists, and speaks to you through 
me. He whom ye scoff at is your 
Creator and Lord, from whom ye have 
received all that ye have. He whom 
ye deride is long-suffering, and wills 
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not your death, but that ye repent 
and come te him. Through me he 
admonishes, he invites, he warns 
you? Will these men hearken to 
her voice, or rather, the voice of God 
through her? Does not the God they 
would deny give, as it were, sensible 
testimony of his existence, his power, 
and his authority, evidence which 
they cannot ignore or overlook save 
by a wilful and deliberate effort on 
their part? They cannot fail to see 
the church claiming to be his; Her 
unbroken existertce through eighteen 
centuries and her continued growth 
and advance despite opposition, and, 
still more, despite the quiet natural 
force of all human agency, external 
andinternal, which under the ordinary 
laws of human things would have 
sufficed to disrupt and to destroy her 
ahundred times, an existence and a 
growth which could have proceeded 
only from a supernatural power, and 


which constitute a standing miracle 
in the history of the world, demand 
their attention and their respect. 
Her claim to be divinely founded 
nd divinely supported, they must 


not scout with flippancy. They must 
at least receive it with respect, and 
examine its grounds. The most so- 
lemn assembly of that church, the 
most imposing assembly the world 
has looked on, an assembly autho- 
rized by the organization which he 
gave to that church, and therefore 
thorized by him, speaks to them in 
his name and by his authority. Will 
they receive the message, or will they 
tum away? Some there are who 
would not believe, if one rose from 
the dead. But we may hope and 
pray that others will hearken to the 
words of the Lord, and learn that to 
know and fear the Lord is the begin- 
ning of true wisdom. Above all, we 
may hope that many who have not 
yet advanced too far on the danger- 
ous road may become aware of their 
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danger and their folly, and return 
to the paths of true and salutary doc- 
trine. 

Next to those who, following the 
systems we have indicated, or on 
any other grounds pretend to do 
away with the existence of God, come 
those who admit his existence, but do 
not admit that he has given a reveal- 
ed religion to mankind. It is unne- 
cessary to go over the various groups 
into which they may be divided. 
There always have been and will be 
men who will try by one huge ef- 
fort to throw off the yoke of religien. 
And what is there for doing which 
men will not try to assign some rea- 
son? In the last century, and the 
early portion of the present one, men 
sought such reasons in the alleged 
contradictions of the Scriptures, in 
the mysteriousness of Christian doc- 
trine and the inability of the human 
intellect to comprehend them, in the 
procrustean systems of ancient his- 
tory which they invented, or in al- 
leged defects of the evidences of 
Christianity, or, finally, in their pet 
theories of metaphysics. At present 
the tendency is to base the rejection 
of revealed religion on its alleged in- 
compatibility with the discoveries of 
natural sciences in these modern 
days. Geology, anthropology, in 
fact, the natural sciences with scarce- 
ly an exception, have been in turn 
laid under contribution or forced to 
do service against the cause of reve- 
lation. We have men appealing to 
this or that principle or fact as an 
irrefragable evidence by modern sci- 
ence of the false pretensions of Chris- 
tianity. 

To all such the church, the pillar 
and ground of truth, the organ of 
Christ our Lord on earth, will speak. 
It is not her office to enter into the 
detailed discussion of scientific stu- 
dies, and to make manifest the errors 
of fact into which these men have 
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fallen, or the fallacy of their deduc- 
tions. - This she leaves to scholars 
who, in their pursuit of earthly 
knowledge, do not cast away the 
knowledge they have received of di- 
vine truth. Such Christian scholars 
have replied to the sneers, and gibes, 
and sarcasms of the last century, and 
have shown the utter worthlessness 
and absurdity of the arguments then 
brought forward against Christianity 
by men who claimed to speak on the 
part of science; and there are now 
others answering with equal fulness 
the more modern objections. The 
church might, indeed, have left it to 
time and the progress of learning and 
science to vindicate her course and 
to refute the objections raised against 
her teaching. For, as a matter of 
fact, the grand difficulties brought 
forward half a century ago excite 
but a smile now, as we see on what 
an unsubstantial foundation they rest- 
ed. And a very few years to come 
will, we may be sure, suffice to over- 
turn many a pet theory of to-day, 
with their vaunted arguments against 
revelation. New discoveries will lead 
to new theories, that may or may not 
give rise to a new crop, a new set of 
difficulties, for man’s mind is limited 
and cannot reach the truth on all 
sides, but they will consign the pre- 
sent difficulties to the tomb of the 
Capulets. To that tomb generation 
after generation of these so-called 
scientific objections are passing. The 
church does not undertake to teach 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, or 
physics. Natural sciences are to be 
studied by man, in the use of his own 
reason and the exercise of his natural 
faculties. These things God has left 
to the disputations of men. The 
church does not despise these discus- 
sions and researches. She does not 
repress them nor oppose them. Quite 
the contrary. She has ever protected 
arid fostered science. One of the 
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most beautiful and instructive chap. 
ters in her earthly history would be 
that which tells how, from the school 
of Alexandria, in the days of persecu- 
tion, down the entire course of ages, 
she has ever sought to promote and 
foster science. She may with pride 
point to her canons and laws enacted 
for this purpose in every century, 
She may recount the long catalogue 
of schools, colleges, and universities 
established by her in every civilized 
land of Europe, and wherever she 
planted her foot ; and to the religious 
houses of her clergy, throughout the 
stormy middle ages the chief, almost 
Many of the universities which she 
founded have in the course of ages 
been destroyed by kings and nobles, 
who filled their own purses, or re. 
paired their wasted fortunes, by the 
seizure of endowments given for the 
free education of all that might come 
to drink of these fountains of learning; 
even as this very month the progres- 
sive, liberal government of the king- 
dom of Italy is discussing the pro- 
ptiety of suppressing one half of the 
older universities they found existing 
in the portion of the Papal States, and 
in other parts of Italy, which ten 
years ago they annexed to the king- 
dom of Sardinia. When did the 
church ever do such an act? Never. 
What university was ever suppressed 
by any act of hers? None. She en- 
courages science. But at the same 
time she says, “ God has given to 
man reason and understanding to 
seek after and to attain knowledge. It 
is a great and noble gift, to be prized 
and used rightly, and not turned to an 
evil purpose. If a father place in the 
hands of his son, as a gift, a weapon 
keen and bright, shall that son, with 


 parricidal hand turn the blade against 


his father? Beware not to turn these 
gifts of God against God himself 
Use them not as pretexts to deny his 
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existence, or shake off his authority, 
or to impugn his truth when he 
speaks.” 

In giving this admonition, the 
church is acting in her full right. 
She is in the certain possession of that 
higher divine truth which her hea- 
venly Founder has placed in her 
charge, to be carefully guarded and 
preserved until the end of time, and 
to be ever faithfully preached. Who 
ever denies it, she must oppose him. 
Whatever teaching would make it 
out to be false, she must condemn. 
The church, holding with certainty 
this divine deposit of the revealed 
truth, must not be compared, either 
in theory or in practice, with any pri- 
vate individual or society of individu- 
als, who hold and profess religious 
doctrines on the authority of their 
own reason and judgment, or of their 
private interpretation of the Scrip- 
In such a case as this, these 


tures. 


doctrines are simply beliefs, opinions 
of men avowedly liable to error in this 


very matter. ‘They therefore stand 
on the same level, as to certainty or 
uncertainty of being true, with the 
other human judgments in the fields 
of natural science or human know- 
ige which may rise up in opposi- 
tion to them. ‘The two sides are 
fairly matched, and either may ulti- 
mately prevail. 

But, on the contrary, the church 
claims not merely to hold opinions, 
but, under the guiding light of the 
Holy Ghost, to have certain and in- 
fallible knowledge of the truths of 
divine revelation. Nothing that con- 
tradicts these established and known 
truths can she admit to be any thing 
else than error. In the contest be- 
tween them, the truth must prevail. 
This is the theory on which the Ca- 
tholic Church stands, and in which, 
in reality, all Christianity is involved. 
The experience of eighteen centuries 
confirms it fully in practice. Never 


le 
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once in all that period has the church 
of Christ had to revoke a single doc- 
trinal decision, on the ground that 
what was believed to be true when 
uttered has since been proved to be 
false as the progress of science has 
thrown fuller light on the subject. 
In the early days of her existence, 
Celsus and the other philosophers of 
that classical period raised manifold 
objections from reason and such 
knowledge of nature as they possess- 
ed. Their objections accorded well 
with the public opinion of the time, 
and were hailed with applause. But 
the time came when they were felt to be 
of no force, and now they are entire- 
ly forgotten; and the truth they im- 
pugned, and were intended to ovet- 
throw, stands stronger than ever. 
The Gnostics, with their varied and fan- 
ciful systems of conciliating the pow- 
er and goodness of God with the 
presence of evil in the world, and guid- 
ed, if we listen to their boasts, by the 
highest light of man’s reason, brought 
forward many objections, then deem- 
ed specious. They and their argu- 
ments too have passed away, and 
the Catholic truth stands. So it has 
been in every age until the present 
time. One only instance in all history 
has been alleged, seemingly, to the con- 
trary—the condemnation of Galile 

for holding and maintaining the Coper- 
nican theory. But there is no real 
ground of objection here. The facts 
of the case are misunderstood or 
misstated. The trial of Galileo, which 
was in truth more of a personal than 
a doctrinal issue, was simply before 
the congregation, or committee, of the 
Holy Office in Rome, and the sen- 
tence was by that congregation and 
not by the church. The difference 
between the sentence of such a tribu- 
nal and a decision of the church is 
world-wide. And, as if to mark that 
difference the more distinctly, that 
sentence, which, according to the usu- 
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al course, and at least as a matter of 
form, should have been countersign- 
ed by the reigning pontiff, that it might 
be put into execution, never was so 
signed. Why, in that case, the for- 
{ mality was omitted, whether it was 
‘ not deemed necessary, which, consid- 
ering the usage, would be very strange, 
or whether, which we think much 
more probable, it was in due course 
of procedure presented to the pontiff 
for his signature, and he abstained from 
signing it for reasons in his own mind, 
cannot now be known. But the origi- 
nal official manuscript copy of the sen- 
tence is extant, and there is no signa- 
ture of the pontiff to it. Even had 
he signed it, that would not have 
made the document a doctrinal de- 
cision of the church. It would have 


remained simply the regular sentence 
of a special tribunal; but the absence 
of the pope’s signature, perhaps its 
studied absence, entirely and unequi- 
vocally removes the objection usually 


brought forward.* Here, as in every 
other case, Christ has protected his 
church, so that she shall make no false 
decision as to faith. It is only in vir- 
tue of that protection that she claims 
the paramount authority to speak. 
Under it she had been appointed to 
speak, and must speak, if she would 
not be recreant to her duty. She 
does not repress science ; she saves it. 
She does not shackle reason ; she pre- 
serves it from error and ruin. How 
often is the way of science a narrow 
ridge, with deep gulfs on either side! 
Feeble man walks along the narrow 
crest with trembling limbs, or crawls 
on, dubiously and slowly, in the dark. 
The church of Christ cheers him on. 
She does not bear him over the peri- 
lous path ; but holds aloft the torch of 
revealed truth to guide him as he ad- 
vances, and warns him to proceed by its 
light, and not to rush heedlessly on, 
lest he fall into the abyss. And yet 
*See CaTnotic Wor.Lp, Nos. 45 and 46. 
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should we not expect that the same 
spirit of insubordinate pride which 
leads reason to deny the existence of 
God, or his Divine Providence, or 
the fact of divine revelations, or em. 
boldens feeble, ignorant man to me. 
sure, as it were, his feeble intelligence 
against the infinite wisdom of God. 
should also not refrain from charging 
the Catholic Church with being an 
incubus on the human mind, with 
narrowing the intellect and fettering 
the reason, with restricting our liber. 
ty of thought, narrowing the field of 
science, and dwarfing the whole intel- 
lectual man ? 

But time does her justice. She can 
point to Origen, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas of Aquin, St. Anselm, Duns 
Scotus, Suarez, Vasquez, and the 
mighty minds of the past. She may 
point to her children, clergymen ani 
laymen, now standing in the front 
ranks of every branch of science. 
What the past ages gave, what the 
present gives too, the future will as 
surely not fail to give. 

We add to the communication of 
our Roman correspondent the report 
of the peroration of an eloquent speech 
by Signor d’Ondes-Reggio, in the 
Italian Parliament, as given by M. 
Chantrel, in his “ Chronique du Con- 
cile,” published in the Revue du Mon- 
de Catholique for April roth. 


**The Council of the Vatican comes to 
save the imperilled civilization of the world, 
as the preceding councils, from the one of 
Nice to that of Trent, have saved it. 

**Do you know how the Council of Nice 
saved the civilization of the world, when it 
condemned Arius? It prevented the hu- 
man race from returning to idolatry ; for, if 
the founder of Christianity was not God, but 
a mere man, the adoration of that man would 
have been an idolatry like all those of the 
pagans. The human race would have re- 
mained in barbarism, deprived of Christian 
civilization, of the true civilization, which is 
the civilization given to men by God himself. 

‘¢ The Council of Trent saved the civiliza- 
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tion of the world; because, when the church 
condemned Luther, Calvin, and their follow- 
ers, who denied free-will and confounded 
good with bad actions, even giving the pre- 
ference to the bad ones, she prevented the 
human race from returning to the fa¢e of the 
pagans and to the domination of evil over 
good. The church saved the civilization of 
the world. 

‘When a council condemned schisms, it 
condemned the breaking up of the human 
race into factions and protected the unity of 
the race; it condemned that paganism which 
divided the nations from each other and 
made them mutual enemies, whereas all men 
are brothers, as the children of the same God. 

“When a council roused all Europe to 
follow the cross into Asia, to rescue the sep- 
ulchre of Christ, it saved the civilization of 
Europe, and guaranteed the civilization of 
the world against Mussulman barbarism. 

‘When a council condemned the furious 
iconoclasts, do you know what it did? It 
prevented the banishment of the beautiful 
from the world—the beautiful, which is the 
complement of the true and the good. If 
this new race of barbarians had not been 
repelled by the Second Council of Nice, we 
should not have had either the ‘ David,’ or 
the ‘ Moses,’ or the ‘Transfiguration,’ or 
the ‘Assumption.’ Italy would not be the 
queen of the fine arts in the world. 

“When the councils smote and deposed 
corrupt Caesars, the oppressors of their peo- 
ples, it was human reason, enlightened by 
faith, which conquered error, sustained by 
brute force; it was charity which beat down 
tyranny, and civilization triumphing over 
barbarism. 

“The Council of the Vatican, composed 
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of the venerable fathers of the Catholic 
Church, extended throughout the whole 
world, differing in customs, habits, com- 
plexion, language, but united in the same 
faith, the same hope and charity—the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican comes to save, by the 
bishops, a civilization in peril. Errors the 
most impious, the most deadly, the most 
pernicious to the human race, which have 
been spread abroad during the course of 
ages, and which have sufficed, taken singly, 
to turn civil society upside down, are now 
all assembled together, and united with 
each other to batter and destroy it. Every 
thing which is the most true, the most sa- 
cred, the most venerated, is attacked; and 
some persons even go so far as to say that 
it is lawful to kill, to rob, and to calumniate, 
in order to attain certain ends. The Council 
of the Vatican has come, yes, it has come! 
to condemn these blasphemies and iniquities, 
to awaken sleeping consciences, to confirm 
consciences which are wavering ; it has come 
to save civilization in peril. 

**O venerable fathers! you who have 
hastened to Rome from the extremities of the 
world, at the summons of the successor of 
Peter, and who are at this moment gathered 
together in the name of God, at the Vatican, 
all men of good-will have their eyes fixed 
upon you; and from you they await with 
confidence the salvation of the world. You, 
successors of the apostles, will fulfil the 
commandment given by Jesus Christ to the 
apostles and to you, to teach the nations the 
infallible truths; the commandment given, 
not to kings, emperors, or secular assem- 
blies, but to the apostles and to you—you 
will teach the nations these infallible truths, 
and the nations will be saved.” 
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The Gospel in the Law. A Critical 
Examination of the Citations from the 
Old Testament inthe New. By Charles 
Taylor. Cambridge and London: Bell 
& Daldy. 1869. The relative positions 
of the Mosaic law and the new law may 
be studied from a great many points of 
view. That chosen by Mr. Taylor, in 
the volume before us, adds additional 
interest to his very remarkable work. 

The selection and study of citations 
from the Old Testament found in the 
New give rise to many questions which, 
properly elucidated, throw much light 
on the connection which exists between 
Judaism and Christianity. Mr. Taylor 
does not so much occupy himself with 
that ques:ion as with the manner in 
which the Rible is connected with the 
Testament. Not that he undertakes to 
demonstrate that the germ of the new 
law may be found in the Old ; for that 
no one denies, and the title he has se- 
lected shows the object of his work, 
“the Gospel in the law.” Not every 
thing in the work is new ; but the previ- 
ously accumulated erudition of the sub- 
ject is admirably résuméd, and several 
chapters are marked by originality— 
the thirteenth, for instance, on Jewish 
and Christian morality. 


Varieties of Irish History. From An- 
cient and Modern Sources and Original 
Documents. By James J.Gaskin, Dublin. 
A handsome volume, illustrated with 
four chromo-lithographs, and an excel- 
lent map of theenvirons of Dublin. The 
work appears to be made up of a series 
of lectures delivered at Dalkey, a well- 
known charming suburb of Dublin, and 
of articles published at various times in 
the Irish newspapers concerning the his- 
tory of the principal environs of Dublin 
—Howth, Kingston, Dalkey, Bray, and 
Killing. The beautiful bay of Dublin 
and its picturesque shores, of course, 
come in for their share of notice, and as 
the author gives himself the amplest 
verge, he manages, in his numberless 


digressions, to throw into his pages a 
reflex of the intellectual history of Dub- 
lin during the last century. 


One of the most remarkable and event- 
ful missionary fields of the Catholic 
Church was, unquestionably, Japan. 
There are few more admirable pages in 
its history than those which recount 
the constancy and faith of its first mar- 
tyrs under one of the most bloody per- 
secutions the world ever saw. M. Léon 
Pages has just published a work giving 
the history of Catholicity in Japan from 
1598 to 1651: Histoire de la Religion 
Chrétienne au Fapon, depuis 1598 jus- 
gua 1651, comprenant les faits relatifs 

aux deux cent cing martyrs beatifiés le 
7 Fuillet 1867, par Léon Pages. This 
volume, published separately, will form 
the third volume of a large work in four 
octavo volumes, to be entitled, Z’Em- 
pire du Fapon, ses origines, son éxlise 
chrétienne, ses relations avec [ Europe. 


The so-called Truce of God of the 
middle ages, under which a suspension 
of arms and hostilities was so often ob- 
tained, has too frequently been so im- 
perfectly understood and treated by his- 
torians and writers as to be confounded 
by them with the Peace of God—two 
things essentially different in origin and 
in application. In 1857, a work on the 
subject was published at Paris by M. 
Ernest Semichon, who by his judicious 
research threw an entirely new I ght on 
this question. M. Semichon has just 
presented the literary world with a new 
edition of the work of 1857, largely aug- 
mented in fresh matter and in historical 
documents, in which he clearly estab- 
lishes the distinction between these two 
institutions, and fixes the origin of the 
Peace of God at about A.p. 988, and 
that of the Truce of God at 1027. He 
follows their development step by step 
through the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, examining them from 
the judicial and political stand-points, 
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until the period when Louis le Gros 
took hold of the movement. After this 
period, the “ Truce of God” becomes 
the Quarantaine le Roi. In treating 
his subject, M. Semichon presents 
most interesting views of the great in- 
stitutions of the middle ages, its asso- 
ciations and customs, and also of the 
chevaliers, the arts. and the Crusades. 
His work is entitled Za Paix et la 
Trive de Dieu. 


Until within a few years there were 
known to be in existence but three 
Biblical manuscripts of high antiquity. 
These were, /irst, the celebrated Vati- 
can manuscript, second, that of London, 
called the Alexandrine; ¢hird, that of 
Paris, known under the designation of 
the Palimpsest of Ephrem the Syrian. 
The first dates from the fourth century, 
the other two from the fifth. None of 
them are complete, however. In that 
of Paris the greater part of the New 
Testament is wanting. That of Lon- 
don is deficient in nearly the whole of 
the first gospel, two chapters of the 
fourth, and the greater part of the sec- 
ond Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. From the Vatican manuscript, 
the oldest of all, are missing four epis- 
tles, the last chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. M. 
Constantine Tischendorf, a distinguish- 
ed Russian scholar, known in the sci- 
entific world for his superior Hellenic 
and paleographic acquirements, has 
the glory of having given to the Chris- 
tian world, by his discoveries, nume- 
rous sacred manuscripts of the highest 
antiquity, and, above all, the famous 
Codex Sinaiticus, which has over the 
three Mss. we have enumerated the 
great advantage of being complete. It 
dates from the same epoch with that of 
the Vatican. M. Tischendorf has told 
the story of its discovery, and of the 
long and difficult negotiations required 
for its acquisition, in a work just pub- 
lished, Terre Sainte, an octavo vol- 
ume of 307 pages. The volume also 
contains an interesting account of his 
oriental travel in company with the 


Duke Constantine, and his visit to 
Smyrna, Patmos, and Constantinople. 
A fac-simile edition of the new Codex 
is in preparation in Russia, and a Ger- 
man translation of that portion of it 
which contains the New Testament 
will shortly be made. 


A noteworthy work is Le Fuif, le 
Fudaisme, et Fudaisation des peuples 
chrétiens, par M. le Chevalier Gougeuot 
des Mousseaux. Paris, 8vo, 568 pp. 
The career of Judaism is here histori- 
cally traced from the early ages of the 
church, when it spread through Egypt, 
Alexandria, and Rome the Gnostic the- 
ories of Simon the Magician, down to 
the present day. The author presents 
successively all the traditions upon 
which the belief of the modern Jew is 
founded. Their Bible is the Talmud, 
a tissue of absurdities and immorali- 
tics. There exists a gulf between the 
ancient law of Moses and the Talmudic 
reveries so great, indeed, that the Jew 
can hardly call his law a religious law 
without flying in the face of the history 
and the faith of his fathers. Following 
these researches comes a keen analysis 
of the Pharisaical spirit. Concerning 
the synagogue, the Sanhedrim, the Tal- 
mudic rites, and system of education, 
the work gives the fullest details, with 
copious extracts from writers all favora- 
ble to Judaism, such as Prideaux, Bas- 
nage, and Salvador. The result of the 
author’s revelations is to show that the 
Jewish belief of to-day is absolutely 
different from that of which Moses was 
the legislator. Modern Jews are di- 
vided into three classes—orthodox, re- 
formers, and free-thinkers. The re- 
formers are the Protestants of the 
Mosaic law. Nowadays, for the ma- 
jority of Jews, the coming of the Mes- 
siah is no longer understood in its 
ordinary acceptation. For them the 
“desired of nations” is merely an ab- 
straction. The author dwells at some 
length on the spreading influence of 
Judaism in worldly matters, and sounds 
a note of alarm that gives his work 
something of a pessimist tone. 
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Dr. NEWMAN’S ESSAY IN AID OF A 
GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. By John 
Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society, 9 Warren 
street. 1870. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


WE have not yet given to this book, 
destined to become so celebrated and 
the theme of so much controversy, the 
careful examination it deserves, and we 
will not, therefore, pay the poor compli- 
ment to the illustrious author of pro- 
nouncing a superficial judgment upon it. 
We have given an analysis of its con- 
tents in our last number, which may aid 
the reader to understand and master its 
scope and course of argument for him- 
self. At present, we will merely take 
note of one or two salient points bear- 
ing on some questions of lively contro- 
versial interest at the present moment. 


The great subject of controversy in re- 
gard to the philosophy of the work has 
already proved to be what we anticipat- 
ed at the first glance upon its pages— 
whether it is, or is not, in contradiction 
to the scholastic doctrine of the reality 


of universals. We give merely our im- 
pression, and not our judgment upon 
this point, when we say that it appears 
to us that Dr. Newman rather leaves 
aside the pure metaphysics of the ques- 
tion, than either contradicts or affirms 
any scholastic doctrine of this higher 
sphere of science. He appears to take 
the common English axioms of reason- 
ing as they are assumed in every-day 
life and made the basis of those induc- 
tions and illations which make up the 
opinions of intelligent persons on all 
sorts of subjects,’and the conclusions of 
practical, scientific men in regard to the 
inductive sciences. He appeals to the 
common sense of those who are not so- 
phisticated by any false, sceptical max- 
ims in relation to common things, but 
who are simply puzzled by an apparent 
want of the same certitude in religion 
which they hold as unquestioned in 


lower branches of knowledge. He up. 
dertakes to show that the principles of 
assent which all men act on in the 
affairs of this life lead logically to the 
same certitude of the infallibility of the 
Catholic Church, and the truth of every 
thing she proposes to belief, that a man 
has that Great Britain is an island. If 
any one thinks there is a break ora 
weak spot in his chain of reasoning, let 
him pull it apart and throw the fragments 
aside, and he will have accomplished 
a considerable feat in logic. We think 
that, on account of this manner of ap- 
proaching the subject, this book is like- 
ly to prove extremely useful in convinc- 
ing sincere, well-intentioned doubters, 
whose minds have been educated under 
the same circumstances and in the same 
intellectual atmosphere with those of 
the author. As for the analysis of cer- 
titude itself, and the metaphysics of the 
ultimate question how we know, and 
what is that which we know first, the 
author may be criticised ; but we think, 
as we have said, that he did not have it 
in view to propose a theory. We do 
perceive and know ; we do exist, and we 
know that other things exist, and we are 
certain of these things, and no pretend- 
ed sceptic really doubts. We may start 
from this, therefore, as a fixed base of 
operation, without waiting for a meta- 
physical theory. If the theory which 
we hold is incorrect, we can change it 
without hurting our argument, just as a 
person who lives in a regular and sensi- 
ble manner, and is in good health, can 
change a physiological doctrine which 
he finds to be erroneous without chang- 
ing his practical rules of living. Whe- 
ther Dr. Newman’s statement respecting 
real and notional assents be correct or 
not, every candid and honest man will 
acknowledge that he does assent with 
certitude to the truth of those things 
which the author calls notions. We 
suspect, moreover, that the illustrious 
author in his affirmation that nothing 
really exists except individuals, means 
that there are no other spiritual or ma- 
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terial substances; or, in other words, that 
every substance is a simple monad ex- 
isting in itself and separate from every 
other. We do not apprehend that, in 
denying that time, space, relation, etc., 
are real, he intends to affirm that they 
are mere subjective affections of our 
minds without any foundation in objec- 
tive reality, but only that they are not 
either spirits or bodies, and would be 
nothing if there were no spirit or body 
in existence. We suspect that the no- 
minalism attributed to Dr. Newman is 
merely in the phrase, and that his dif- 
ference from the realism of St. Thomas 
is only in the terminology. 

The other point we desire to notice is 
theological. Our Episcopalian neighbors, 
and some others also, are accustomed to 
refer to Dr. Newman as an instance in 
proof of their frequent assertion that 
men of genius and learning in our com- 
munion chafe under the yoke of Rome, 
and, if they are converts, feel themselves 
disappointed in the expectations with 
which they entered the church. The 
recent letter of Dr. Newman to Dr. 


Ullathorne is, of course, a lucky wind- 


fall for them, and is interpreted as a 
proof that they were not mistaken. The 
volume we are noticing will, for every 
candid and sensible reader, completely 
scatter to the winds any false and ca- 
Jumnious attempts to class Dr. New- 
man with Mr. Ffoulkes, Mr. Renouf, 
the translator of anus, and the rest of 
that clique in England, or to impeach 
the integrity of his faith and loyalty as 
a Catholic priest and theologian. The 
letter itself shows that Dr. Newman 
holds what his writings show he has al- 
ways held, as the more probable doc- 
trine, that the judgments of the pope in 
matters of faith are infallible. The ut- 
most extent of his expressions of repug- 
nance to a definition of this doctrine is, 
that he considers the weakness of faith, 
the lack of knowledge, and the deficien- 
cy of the reasoning faculty in a num- 
ber of Catholics to be so great, and 
the bewilderment of mind so extreme 
in persons outside the church who are 
seeking the truth, that they cannot bear 
to have the light too suddenly and 
brightly flashed into their eyes. The 
great and holy Oratorian father pities 
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these souls, and wishes to have them 
cautiously and gently led into the truth ; 
and he is afraid that the pope, sitting in 
the effulgence of the divine Shekinah in 
the temple of God, does not appreciate 
the state of those who are living in the 
fainter light or the clouded climates of 
a remoter region. The chapter of the 
volume under notice entitled, “ Belief in 
Dogmatic Theology,” will show beyond 
a question what we have asserted of 
Dr. Newman’s theological soundness, 
and we quote one passage as a speci- 
men. 

The church “makes it imperative 
on every one, priest and layman, to 
profess as revealed truth all the canons 
of councils, and innumerable decisions 
of popes, propositions so various, so no- 
tional, that but few can know them, and 
fewer can understand them.” (P. 142, 
Eng. ed.) 

In the chapter on the “ Indefectibility 
of Certitude” occurs this passage: “A 
man is converted to the Catholic Church 
from his admiration of its religious sys- 
tem, and his disgust with Protestantism. 
That admiration remains; but, after a 
time, he leaves his new faith ; perhaps 
returns to his old. The reason, if we 
may conjecture, may sometimes be this : 
he has never believed in the church’s 
infallibility ; in her doctrinal truth he 
has believed, but in her infallibility, no. 
He was asked, before he was received, 
whether he held all that the church 
taught ; he replied he did ; but he under- 
stood the question to mean, whether he 
held those particular doctrines ‘which 
at that time the church in matter of fact 
formally taught,’ whereas it really meant 
‘whatever the church then or at any 
future time should teach.’ Thus, he 
never had the indispensable and ele- 
mentary faith of a Catholic, and was 
simply no subject for reception into the 
fold of the church. This being the case, 
when the immaculate conception is de- 
fined, he feels that it is something more 
than he bargained for when he became 
a Catholic, and accordingly he gives up 
his religious profession. The world 
will say that he has lost his certitude of 
the divinity of the Catholic faith ; but he 
never had it.” (P. 240.) 

We do not desire to have a party to- 
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lerated in the church whose principles 
are precisely those here condemned by 
Dr. Newman, or to have the way open 
for converts to be received who lack the 
“indispensable and elementary faith of 
a Catholic.” We look with dismay up- 
on the audacious and heretical attitude 
of that fallen angel F. Hyacinthe, the 
scandalous position assumed by Huber, 
Déllinger, and Gratry, and we antici- 
pate greater impediment to the progress 
of the faith from a miserable counterfeit 
and pseudo-catholicity, which is nothing 
else than the base metal coined by Pho- 
tius, than from the difficulties hanging 
about the history of the popes, which are 
no greater than those that beset coun- 
cils, tradition, or the holy Scripture it- 
self. Whatever definitions are promul- 
gated by the Council of the Vatican, no 
one pretending to be a Catholic can hesi- 
tate to receive them because they are 
“more than he bargained for.” Those 
who have chafed under the doctrinal 
authority of the popes have been crying 
out for a council for two centuries. 
Those who are dond fide in any doubt 
or uncertainty respecting questions not 
yet defined have the way open for their 
doubts to be settled. If there are per- 
sons in the communion of the church 
who have not the principle of faith in 
them by which they are prepared with- 
out hesitation to believe whatever the 
Council of the Vatican proposes, we 
desire that they should leave their ex- 
ternal connection with the Catholic 
Church, which they have already in- 
wardly abandoned. And we think it 
most necessary that the duty of unre- 
served submission to the infallible au- 
thority of the church, and to the Roman 
pontiff, as her supreme teacher and 
judge as well as ruler, should be most 
distinctly placed before those who seek 
admission into her fold. We are grate- 
ful to Dr. Newman for the clear and un- 
mistakable tones in which he has spoken 
on the obligation of believing whatever 
the church commands us to believe 
through the mouth of the sovereign 
pontiff ; and as for the question what de- 
finitions are necessary and opportune 
for the present time, we confide abso- 
lutely in the divinely assisted judgment 
of Pius 1X. and the Catholic episcopate. 
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Since writing the above, we are glad 
to see that Dr. Newman has written an- 
other letter, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs: “I have not had a mo- 
ment’s wavering of trust in the Catholic 
Church ever since I was received into 
her fold. I hold, and ever have held, 
that her sovereign pontiff is the centre 
of unity and the vicar of Christ. AndI 
ever have had, and have still, an un- 
clouded faith in her creed in all its ar- 
ticles; a supreme satisfaction in her 
worship, discipline, and teaching ; and an 
eager longing, and a hope against hope, 
that the many dear friends whom I have 
left in Protestantism may be partakers 
in my happiness.” (Zad/et, April 16th.) 
Weare glad, we say, to see this, not on 
our own account, for we have the honor 
of a personal acquaintance with the il- 
lustrious Oratorian, and know him too 
well to have the need of any such assur- 
ance of his firm and ardent Catholic 
faith and piety ; but in order that the 
mouths of cavillers may be stopped, and 
those weak brethren who tremble like 
aspef-leaves in every light breeze be 
reassured. 


THE ORIGIN, PERSECUTIONS, AND Doc- 
TRINES OF THE WALDENSES ; FROM 
DOCUMENTS, MANY NOW FOR THE 
FIRST TIME COLLECTED AND EDIT- 
ED. By Pius Melia, D.D. London: 
James Toovey, 177 Piccadilly. 1870. 
For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, 9 Warren street, New York. 


In the year 1868, a London daily 
newspaper produced editorially one of 
those statements so frequently inade 
concerning the Waldenses, and which, 
by dint of repetition, end by passing for 
recognized facts. It was as follows: 


‘** For sixteen hundred years, at least, the 
Waldenses have guarded the pure and pri- 
mitive Christianity of the apostles. ... No 
one knows when or how the faith was first 
delivered to these mountaineers. Irenzus, 
Bishop of Lyons, in the second century found 
them a church. 

‘“‘These gallant hill-men have kept the 
tradition of the Gospel committed to them as 
pure and inviolate as the snow upon their 
own Alps. They have maintained an evan- 
gelical form of Christianity from the very 
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first, rejecting image-worship, invocation of 
saints, auricular confession, celibacy, papal 
supremacy Or infallibility, and the dogma of 
purgatory ; taking the Scripture as the rule 
of life, and admitting no sacraments but 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. . . . . No 
bloodier cruelty disgraces the records of the 
papacy than the persecutions endured by the 
ancestors of the twenty thousand Waldenses 
now surviving. .. Never did men suffer 
more for their belief.” 


As the author mildly presents it, these 
statements not being in accordance with 
his knowledge of the subject, he was 
moved to undertake a thorough investi- 
gation of the history of the Waldenses. 
To this end, in addition to the perusal 
of a long and formidable list of works 
given in the preface, and which is valu- 
able as presenting the bibliography of 
the subject, he made thorough investi- 
gation in the great libraries of England, 
Rome, and Turin, which last collection 
was found very rich in Mss. referring 
to the Waldensian period. Fresh sti- 
mulus and efficient aid were given to 
his efforts by the appearance of a very 
important work by Professor James 
Henthorn Todd, Senior Fellow of Tri- 
nity Church, Dublin, entitled, 7e Book 
of the Vaudois ; The Waldensian Ma- 
nuscripts, which gives a notice of 
the long-lost Morland manuscripts late- 
ly discovered by Mr. Henry Bradshaw, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and librarian of that university. 
These Mss. are undoubtedly “ the oldest 
extant relics of the Vaudois literature,” 
and the most important documents re- 
lating to their history. 

The author forcibly presents zz exten- 
so, and in separate chapters, the testi- 
mony of Richard, Monk of Cluny, Mone- 
ta, De Bellavilla, Abbot Bernard, Reine- 
rius Sacco, Archbishop Seyssell, Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Casini, and many 
others, and in the fifteenth section ad- 
dresses himself to prove that the dates 
which Leger and Morland have assign- 
ed to the Waldensian mss. are counter- 
feit. Leger assigns A.D. 1100 as the 
date of the Modb/a Leycon and the Cate- 
chism of the mss. Our author shows 
that these writings are of the fifteenth, 
not the twelfth century, and that the date 
assigned by Leger involves the contra- 
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diction of proving that the Waldenses 
existed as a sect before the period of its 
founder, Peter Waldo. 

One long chapter is devoted to the 
supposed cruel Waldensian massacre of 
the year 1655, as related in the often- 
quoted Histoire Véritable des Vaudois, 
and to the particular murders described 
by Leger. These are confronted with 
the legal testimony touching the same 
facts. 

The work closes with an exposition 
of the Waldensian theological tenets, 
each one being presented separately 
with a statement of the Catholic doctrine 
on that tenet upon the same page. 

The book is a beautiful specimen of 
typography, and is illustrated with seve- 
ral photographs of pages of the Morland 
manuscripts, 


THE CHARLESTOWN CONVENT; ITS 
DESTRUCTION BY A Mobs, ETC. 
Compiled from authentic sources. 
Boston: P. Donahoe. 1870. 


We remember distinctly the Ursuline 
Convent at Charlestown, as it appeared 
forty years ago, crowning a gentle 
summit with its grave and dignified 
buildings, and attractive grounds laid 
out and cultivated with taste ; a retreat 
of piety and a school of religious and 
solid education. We have often enough 
since that time looked upon its ruins, a 
perpetual monument of disgrace to Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts, a token of shame 
in close proximity to that other monu- 
ment, a monument of imperishable glory, 
which crowns the site of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. This pamphlet describ- 
ing the atrocious and barbarian outrage 
perpetrated on the night of August 11th, 
1834, with the train of preceding and 
succeeding events connected with it, 
presents a page in our history which 
many persons would do well to ponder 
attentively. The outrage was occasioned 
by the publication of Stz Months in a 
Convent, one of a class of vile publica- 
tions which, for a time, were widely cir- 
culated and swallowed with credulity, 
but afterward universally scouted with 
that scorn and loathing which the Ame- 
rican people always feels when it dis- 
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covers that it has been duped by the 
wicked and designing. There would 
be no need of reviving the memory of 
these things, if the same style of attack 
upon Catholics had not been renewed 
at intervals, and were not adopted at the 
present moment by restless fanatics, 
who, knowing that they are incapable of 
coping with us in fair argument, are 
fain to resort to these criminal methods 
of appealing to prejudice, bigotry, igno- 
rance, and passion, hoping to stir up the 
populace to a crusade against the Ca- 
tholic religion. The abettors of Re- 
becca Reed and Maria Monk in the 
pulpit and the press have had succes- 
sors to the present time. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has had its “ smell- 
ing committee ;” Missouri has passed 
its outrageous laws ; other legislatures 
have attempted to lay their hands upon 
the property of the Catholic Church ; 
the most infamous laws are even now 
in consideration before the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania ; we have had the arch- 
angel Gabriel, and Judson, and Gavazzi, 
and Leahy, and we have now Bishop 
Coxe, Bellows, Hepworth, and Muller. 
The same firm of publishers which for- 
merly was so active and conspicuous in 
putting forth the most vulgar and vio- 
lent attacks upon the Catholic religion, 
although in one instance it found it ex- 
pedient to hide itself under an a/zas, 
continues its work under the guise of a 
more pretentious literature, embellished 
by offensive caricatures of the most 
venerable and sacred objects of the re- 
ligious veneration of Catholics. The 
spirit of falsification, the intention to stir 
up popular passion, the intolerance dis- 
guised under the name of liberalism, the 
determination to treat the Catholic clergy 
as the heads of a faction with ulterior 
treasonable and revolutionary designs, 
and the Catholic religion as a nuisance 
which ought to be extirpated by violerice, 
are the same in the modern agitators 
that they were in their predecessors, and 
are in their English compeers, the New- 
degates and Whalleys of the British Par- 
liament. They tend to similar results 
with those which similar agitators have 
heretofore produced. The same train 
is laid, the same spark applied, and the 
chance of a similar explosion depends 
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on the fact of the existence or non-exis. 
tence of a similar magazine of slumber. 
ing popular prejudices and: inflammable 
passion. We say, therefore, that it js 
well for considerate persons who desire 
the peace of the community to read and 
reflect upon this pamphlet. It is neces- 
sary that some very important questions 
should arise, where Catholics and non- 
Catholics form important elements in 
the same political community, with equal 
rights. It is impossible that peace and 
good order should be preserved, unless 
these matters can be discussed and 
arranged calmly and amicably. There- 
fore we say that the agitators who ap- 
peal to a violent solution, in case Catho- 
lics are not content with a simple tole- 
ration under a Protestant domination, 
are enemies of the public peace, and 
ought to be regarded as such by all good 
citizens. The Catholic clergy will never 
be agitators. If the effort is made by 


demagogues to pervert the Catholic or 
Irish sentiment into an impetus of ille- 
gal, revolutionary movements, like the 
riot of 1863 and the Fenian plot against 
Canada, the whole authority of the 


church and all the influence of the clergy 
will be put forth against it. Itis for the 
present and future advantage and inte- 
rest of this country that the influence of 
the Catholic clergy over their people 
should be as great as possible, and that 
of clerical agitators and demagogues re- 
duced to nothing. 


LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. 
Edited by Edward Healy Thompson, 
A.M. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cun- 
ningham. 1870. 


St. Charles Borromeo was one of the 
greatest of the true reformers of the six- 
teenth century. During the lifetime of 
his uncle, Pius IV., he held many of the 
highest offices in the Roman court, pos- 
sessed the pope’s entire confidence, 
and exerted a powerful influence in fa- 
vor of whatever was for the good of the 
church. To his exertions were due, in 
no small degree, the reassembling of the 
Council of Trent, and the successful 
completion of its labors eighteen years 
after its opening. 
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At the death of Pius IV., St. Charles 
returned to his diocese, and straight- 
way entered upon the work of its refor- 
mation, in accordance with the decrees 
of Trent. He succeeded in effecting a 
complete reform, and the example which 
he thus gave had a most salutary effect. 

The Life before us is well written ; 
it ives not only the facts, but likewise 
in some degree the philosophy of his- 
tory; and it is free from that religious 
mannerism, so to speak, which is not 
unfrequently met with in books of this 
class. The typography and binding are 
in keeping with the contents. There 
are, however, a great many very serious 
errors of the press defacing this other- 
wise well printed volume. 


OF BOTANY. li 
New York: D. Ap 
1870. 


First Book 
A. Youmans. 
ton & Co. 


This elementary treatise upon botany 
is arranged in an entirely new manner. 
The book is intended to cultivate the 
child’s natural powers of observation. 
In ordinary text-books, the beginner is 
expected to master a great number of 
definitions and distinctions before he 
ventures to go into the fields and study 
for himself. We have always considered 
this method irksome, and we know it to 
be fruitless of result. We therefore very 
heartily welcome Miss Youmans’s little 
work. We hope that she has inaugura- 
ted areform in the teaching of the natu- 
ral sciences. We confidently recom- 
mend the book to all Catholic schools 
where botany, or any of the natural sci- 
ences, form a portion of the course of 
studies. 


THE WIsE MEN: WHO THEY WERE, 
ETC. By Francis W. Upham, LL.D. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1869. 


A book written with sound and solid 
learning, and originality of thought ; 
pervaded also by a spirit in harmony 
with Catholic teaching, so far as the 
topics are concerned upon which it 
treats. 
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THE MONKS BEFORE CHRIST; Their 
Spirit and their History. By John 
Edgar Johnson. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 1870. 


This is one of the most shallow and 
stupid productions we have met with in 
alongtime. The author met with some 
rather poor specimens of the monastic 
order in Europe, and breaks out into the 
exclamation, “ Great heavens ! and these 
are the men who had the exclusive mani- 
pulation of our Scriptures for several 
hundred years!” (Page 18.) One who 
is so extremely weak in the reasoning 
faculty as this passage indicates has 
no business to write a book on se- 
rious topics, and is unworthy of refu- 
tation. The author informs us that 
monasticism is based on the Mani- 
chean doctrine of an evil principle in 
matter. This shows an inconceivable 
ignorance which we cannot think is 
invincible or excusable, since the au- 
thor resided several months at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, and was well ac- 
quainted with the learned Benedictines 
of that capital, over whom the celebrat- 
ed Haneberg is abbot. 


THE FLEMMINGS; OR, TRUTH TRIUM- 
PHANT. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsay. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 1870. 


The author of this volume has given 
us a pleasant story, interesting both to 
Catholics and Protestants, as tales of 
conversions to the true faith cannot fail 
to be when founded, as this appears to 


be, on fact. The pictures of natural 
scenery are fresh and life-like, and the 
moral and religious teaching unexcep- 
tionable. It is carelessly written, which 
will prevent the book from taking rank 
as a first-class story, though it will in- 
terest and profit certain minds, who 
would not prize it more highly if it 
were thoroughly cultivated and refined. 

A moment’s thought would have pre- 
vented mistakes in local customs, such 
as introducing a hay-tedder into farming 
operations forty years ago, and making 
our Puritan forefathers go up to their 
communion, whereas they had not re- 
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verence enough for the symdols to rise 
or kneel at their reception, but remained 
seated in their pews, even as their de- 
scendants do to this day. 

The blunders in spelling which mar 
many pages of the book would disgrace 
a third-rate proof-reader, and we are cer- 
tain the author never saw the proofs. 
Both paper and type are of inferior qua- 
lity. These faults are the more inex- 
cusable, as the beautiful covering, with 
the choice gilded medallion and precious 
motto, led us to look for something very 
nice in the way of print and paper. 


WONDERS OF ITALIAN ArT. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 


An interesting book spoiled by care- 
less expressions and incorrect asser- 
tions. Such expressions as “the wor- 
ship of images,” (page 28,) instead of 
“veneration,” etc.; the assertion that 
the “ policy of the popes always was to 
foster disunion in Italy, in order to profit 
by it,” (page 35,) and styling Savonarola 
“the Italian Luther,” (page 111,) make 
it unfit for introduction among Catholics. 
It is to be regretted that a book like this, 
containing as it does so much that is 
great and good in the history of Catho- 
lic art in Italy, should be marred by 
statements which are not historically 
true, and have nothing whatever to do 
with such a work. 


HoME INFLUENCE. By Grace Aguilar. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


It is quite refreshing, after the floods 
of impassioned sensational novels that 
have poured from the press on all sides 
for the last ten or fifteen years, to know 
that there is a call for the purity and 
high-toned sentiment that flow from the 
pen of Miss Aguilar. 

Twenty years ago, her works afforded 
interest and instruction, the present vo- 
lume to mothers especially, and though 
' her children and grown people are some- 
times stiff and priggish, and are wont to 
talk like books, they are always well- 
bred and refined, never descending to 


New Publications. 


irreverence or slang, as they too often 
do in stories of to-day. 

It was formerly a criticism on her 
works, that they favored Judaism (the 
creed of their author) at the expense of 
Christianity ; but no such charge can be 
brought against Home Influence with 
any truth. 

This volume presents an attractive 
exterior, and if the works of this author 
take again with the novel-reading pub- 
lic, it will be a symptom of returning 
health in the community. 


MISSALE ROMANUM, ex decreto sacro- 
sancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum, 
S. Pii VI. jussu editum, Clementis 
VIII. et Urbani VIII. Papz auctori- 
tate recognitum, et novis missis ex 
indulto apostolico hucusque concessis 
auctum. Mechlinie: H. Dessain, 


This Missal, from the house of the 
Messrs. Benziger Brothers, is printed 
in good, clear type, pleasant to the eye; 
contains the last new masses enjoined 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
and is illustrated with excellent full- 
page engravings. It is besides, as a 
book, both serviceable and cheap. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION So- 
cleETY has in press, and will publish, 
May twenty-fifth, a work by James 
Kent Stone, D.D., late President of 
Kenyon and Hobart Colleges, entitled, 
The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for 
a Return to Catholic Unity. As the 
title implies, Mr. Stone will, in this 
volume, give his reasons for becoming 
a Catholic. 


Messrs. JOHN Murpuy & Co. an- 
nounce as in press, Zhe Paradise of 
the Earth; or, the True Means of 
Finding Happiness in the Religious 
Stafe, according to the Rules of the 
Masters of Spiritual Life. Translated 
from the French of L’Abbé Sanson, by 
the Rev. F. Ignatius Sisk, of the Cis- 
tercian Community, Mount St. Ber- 
nard’s Abbey. Also, Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Fesus. From the 
Italian of Secundo Franco, S. J. 





